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PREFACE. 



Tins edition of the Germania and Agricola of Tacitus ii 
designed to meet the fallowing wants, which, it is believed, 
have been generally felt by teachers and pupils in American 
Colleges. 

1. A Latin text, approved and established by the essential con- 
currence of all the more recent editors. The editions of Tacitus 
now in use in this country abound in readings purely conjectu- 
ral, adopted without due regard to the peculiarities of the author, 
and in direct contravention of the critical canon, that, other 
things being equal, the more difficult reading is the more likely 
to be genuine. The recent German editions labor to exhibit and 
explain, so far as possible, the reading of the best MSS. 

2. A more copious illustration of the grammatical construc- 
tions, also of the rhetorical and poetical usages peculiar to 
Tacitus, without translating, however, to such an extent as to 
supersede the proper exertions of the student. Few books 
require so much illustration of this kind, as the Germania and 
Agricola of Tacitus ; few have received more in Grermany, yet 
few so little here. In a writer so concise and abrupt as Tacitus, 
it has been deemed necessary to pay particular regard to the 
connexion of thought, and to the particles, as the hinges of that 
connexion. 

3. A comparison of the writer and his cotemporaries with 
authors of the Augustan age, so as to mark concisely the 
changes which had been already wrought in the language and 
taste of the Roman people. It is chiefly with a view to aid such 
a. comparison, that it has been thought advisable to prefix a JAh 
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of Tacitus, which is barren indeed of personal incidents, bnt 
which it is hoped may serve to exhibit the author in his relation 
to the history, and especially to the literature, of his age. 

4. The department in which less remained to be done than 
any other, for the elucidation of Tacitus, was that of Geography. 
History, and Archaeology. The copious notes of Gordon and 
Murphy left little to be desired in this line ; and these notes are 
not only accessible to American scholars in their original forms, 
but have been incorporated, more or less, into all the college 
editions. If any peculiar merit attaches to this edition, in this 
department, it will be found in the frequent references to such 
classic authors as furnish collateral information, and in the 
illustration of the private life of the Romans, by the help of such 
recent works as Becker's Gallus. The editor has also been 
able to avail himself of Sharon Turner's History of the Anglo 
Saxons, which sheds not a little light on the manners of the 
Germans. 

5. Many of the ablest commentaries on the Germania and 
Agricola have appeared witliin a comparatively recent period, 
some of them remarkable examples of* critical acumen ahd 
exegetical tact, and others, models of school and college 
editions. It has been the endeavor of the editor to bring down 
the literature pertaining to Tacitus to the present time, and to 
embody in small compass the most valuable results of the 
labors of such recent German editors as Grimm, Giinther, 
Gruber, Kiessling, Dronke, Roth, Ruperti, and Walther. 

The text is, in the main, that of Walther, though the other 
editors just named have been consulted; and in such minor 
diflerences as exist between them, I have not hesitated to adopt 
the reading which seemed best to accord with the usage and 
genius of Tacitus, especially when sanctioned by a decided pre- 
ponderance of critical suffrage. Other readings have been 
referred to in the Notes, so far as they are of any considerable 
importance, or supported by respectable authority. Partly for 
convenience, but chiefly as a matter of taste, I have ventured 
to follow the German editions in dispensing entirely with diacri 
tical marks, and in some peculiarities of less importance, which 
if not viewed with &vor, it is hoped, will not be judged witb 
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severify. The punctuation is the result of a diligent comparison 
of the best editions, together with a careful study of the con- 
nexion of language and of thought. 

The German editions above mentioned, together with sevenu 
French, English, and American works, have not only been con- 
stantly before me, but have been used with great freedom, and 
credit awarded to them accordingly. Some may think their 
names should have appear^ less frequently; others that they 
should have received credit to a still greater extent. Suffice It 
to say, I have never intended to quote the language, or borrow 
the thoughts of an author, without giving his name ; and in mat- 
ters of fact or opinion, I have cited authorities not only when I 
have been indebted to them for the suggestion, but whenever, in 
a case of coincidence of views, I thought the authorities would 
be of any interest to the student. 

I have not considered it needful, with German scrupulosity, to 
distinguish between my own references and those of others: It 
may safely be taken for granted, that the major, perhaps the bet- 
ter, part of them have been derived from foreign sources. Bui 
no references have been admitted on trust. They have been care- 
fully verified, and it is hoped that numerous as they are, they 
will be found pertinent and useful, whether illustrative of things, 
or of mere verbal usage. Some, who use thx. oook, will doubtless 
find occasion to follow them out either in whole or in part ; anu 
those who do not, will gain a general impression as to the sources 
from which collateral information may be obtained, that will be; v 
of no small value. 

The frequent references to the Notes of Professor Kingsley, 
will show the estimation in which I hold them. Perhaps I have 
used them too freely. My only apology is, that so far as they 
go, they are just what is wanted ; and if I had avoided using 
them to a considerable extent, I must have substituted something 
less perfect of my own. Had they been more copious, and 
extended more to verbal and grammatical illustrations, these 
Notes never would have appeared. 

The editor is convinced, from his experience as a teacher, 
that the student of Tacitus will not master the difficulties, or 
appreciate the merits, of 90 peculiar an author, unless his 
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peculiarities are distinctly pointed out and explained. Indeodi 
the student, in reading any classic author, needs, not to be 
carried along on the broad shoulders of an indiscriminate trans- 
lator, but to be guided at every step in» learning his lessons, 
by a judicious annotator, who will remove his difficulties, and 
aid his progress ; who will point out to him what is worthy of 
attention, and guard him against the errors to which he is con- 
stantly exposed ; for first impressions are lively' and permanent, 
and the errors of the study, even though corrected in the reci- 
tation, not unfrequently leave an impression on the mind which 
is never effaced. 

Besides the aid derived from books, to which the merit of this 
edition, if it have any merit, will be chiefly owing, tlie editor 
takes this opportunity to acknowledge his many obligations to 
those professors and other literary gentlemen, who have extended 
to him assistance and encouragement To Prof. H. B. Hackett, 
of Newton Theological Seminary, especially, he is indebted for 
favors, which, numerous and invaluable in themselves, as the 
results of a singularly zealous and successful devotion to 
classical learning, are doubly grateful as the tokens of a per- 
sonal friendship, which began when we were members of 
the same class in college. The work was commenced at his 
suggestion, and has been carried forward with his constant 
advice and co-operation. His ample private library, and, 
through his influence, the library of the Seminary, liave 
been placed at my disposal ; and the notes passed under his eye 
and were improved in not a few particulars, at his suggestion, 
though he is in no way responsible for their remaining imper- 
fections. I have also received counsel and encouragement 
in all my labors from my esteemed colleague. Prof. N. W. 
Fiske, whose instructions in the same department which has 
since been committed to my charge, first taught me to love the 
Greek and Latin classics. I have only to regret that his ill health 
and absence from the country have prevented me from deriving 
still greater advantages from his learning and taste. An unfore- 
seen event has, in like manner, deprived me of the expected co- 
operation of Prof. Lyman Coleman, now of Nassau Hall College 
iu N. J., in concert with whom this work was planned, and was 
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to have been executed, and on whose ripe scholarship, and 
familiarity^ with the German language and literature, I chiefly 
relied for its successful accomplishment 

I should not do justice to my feelings, were I to omit the 
expression of my obligations to the printer and publishers for 
the unwearied patience with which they have labored to perfect 
the work, under all the disadvantages attending the superin- 
tendance of the press, at such a distance. If there should still 
-be found in it inaccuracies and Flemishes, it will not be because 
they hatre spared any pains to make it a correct and beautiful 
book. 

It is with unfeigned diffidence that I submit to the public this 
first attempt at literary labor. I am fully sensible of its 
many imperfections, at the same time I am conscious of an ability 
to make it better at some future day, should it meet the favor- 
able regard of the classical teachers of our land, to whom it is 
dedicated as an humble contribution to that cause in which 
tbey are now laboring, with such unprecedented zeal. Should 
it contribute in any measure to a better understanding, or a 
higher appreciation by our youthful countrymen of a classic 
author, from whom, beyond almost any other, I have drawn iii' 
etruction and delight, I shall not have labored in vain. 

JimkerMt CoUege, June 1, 1847. 
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The text of this edition has been carefolly revised and com- 
pared with those of Doderlein, Halle, 1847, Orelll, Zurich, 
1848, and Hitter, Bonn and Cambridge, 1848. The notes 
also have been re-examined and, to a considerable extent, 
re- written ; partly to correspond with the progress of my 
own mind, partly in accordance with suggestions derived 
from the above named editions, and from friendly criticisms 
either by letter or in the public journals. Among the jour- 
nals, I am particularly indebted to the Bibliotheca Sacra and 
the Kew-Englander ; and for communications by letter, I am 
under especial obligations to Professors Oroslby and Sanborn 
of Dartmouth College, Bobbins of Middlebury, and Lincoln 
of Brown University. 

In revising the geography of the Germania, I have con- 
sulted, without however entering much into detail, Ukert's 
invaluable treatise on the Geography of the Greeks and 
Komans, whose volume on Germany contains a translation 
and running commentary on almost the entire work ot 
Tacitne. Particular attention has been paid to the ethnology 
of the tribes and nations, in reference to whose origin and 
early history Tacitus is among the best authorities. In this 
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department the works of Prichard and Latham have been 
my chief reliance. Grimm and Zenss, though often referred 
to, I regret to say I have been able to consult only at second 
hand. 

In sending out this revised edition of these most delight- 
ful treatises of an author, in the study of whose works I 
never tire, I cannot but express the hope, that it has been 
not a little improved by these alterations and additions, while 
it will be found to have lost none of the essential features 
by which the first edition was commended to so good a 
measure of public favor, 

W. S.TTLBB, 



Amhertt, May, 1852. 
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It is the office of genius and learning, as of light, to illustrate 
other things, and not itself. The writers, who, of all others 
perhaps, have told us most of the world, just as it has been 
and is, have told us least of themselves. Their character we 
may infer, with more or less exactness, from their works, but 
their history is unwritten and must for ever remam so. Homer, 
though, perhaps, the only one who has been argued out of 
existence, is by no means the only one whose age and birth- 
place have been disputed. The native place of Tacitus is 
mere matter of conjecture. His parentage is not certainly 
known. The time of his birth and the year of his death arc 
ascertained only by approximation, and very few incidents are 
recorded in the history of his life ; still we know the period in 
which he lived, the influences under which his character was 
developed and matured, and the circumstances under which he 
wrote his immortal works. In short, we know his times^ 
though we can scarcely gather up enough to denominate his 
life; and the times in which an author lived, are often an 
important, not to say, essential means of elucidatii^ his 
writings. 

Caius Cornelius Tacitus was bom in the early part of the 
reign of Nero, and near the middle of the first century in the 
Christian Era. The probability is, that he was the son of 
Cornelius Tacitus, a man of equestrian rank, and procurator 
ef Belgic Gaul under Nero ; that he was bom at Interamoa 

2 
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in Umbria, and that he received a part of his edncation at 
Massilia (the modem Marseilles), which was then the Athens 
of the West, a Grecian colony, and a seat of truly Grecian 
culture and refinement. It is not improbable that he enjoyed 
also the instructions of Quintilian, who for twenty years taught 
at Rome that pure and manly eloquence, of which his Institutes 
furnish at once such perfect rules, and so fine an example. 
If we admit the Dialogue de Claris Oratoribus to be the work of 
Tacitus, his beau-ideal of the education proper for an orator 
was no less comprehensive, no less elevated, no less liberal, 
than that of Cicero himself; and if his theory of education 
was, Uke Cicero's, only a transcript of his own education, he 
must have been disciplined early in all the arts and sciences — 
in all the departments of knowledge which were then cultivated 
at Rome ; a conclusion in which we are' confirmed also by the 
accurate and minute acquaintance which he shows, in his other 
works, with all the afiairs, whether civil or military, public or 
private, literary or religious, -both of Greece and Rome. 

The boyhood and youth of Tacitus did, indeed, fall on evil 
times. Monsters in vice and crime had filled the throne, till 
their morals and manners had infected those of all the people. 
The state was distracted, and apparently on the eve of dissolu- 
tion. The public taste, like the general conscience, was 
perverted. The fountains of education were poisoned. 
Degenerate Grecian masters were inspiring their Roman 
pupils with a relish for a false science, a frivolous Hterature, a 
vitiated eloquence, an Epicurean creed, and a voluptuous life. 

But with sufficient discernment to see the follies and vices 
of his age, and with sufficient virtue to detest them, Tacitus 
must have found his love of wisdom and goodness, of hberty 
and law, strengthened by the very disorders and faults of the 
times. If the patriot ever loves a well-regulated freedom, it 
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will be in and after the reign of a tyrant, preceded or followed 
by what is still worse, anarchy. If the pure and the good 
ever reverence purity and goodness, it will be amid the general 
prevalence of vice and crime. If the sage ever pants after 
wisdom, it is when the fountains of knowledge have become 
corrupted. The reigns of Nero and his immediate successors 
were probably the very school, of all others, to which we are 
most indebted for the comprehensive wisdom, the elevated 
sentiments, and the glowing eloquence of the biographer of 
Agricola, and the historian of the Roman Empire. Hia youth 
gaw, and fel t, and de plored the disastrous ej^ta. of Nero's 
inti^man despotism, and of the anarchy attending the civil 
wars of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius. His manhQ0iL_sa3iK» and 
felt, and^ exulted in the contrast Jiirnished. hy-.th& reigas of 
Vespasian and Titus, though the sun of the latter too soon 
went down, in that long night of gloom, and blood, and terror, 
the tyranny of Domitian. And when, in the reigns of l^erva 
and Trajan, he enjoyed the rare felicity of thinking what he 
pleased, and speaking what he thought, he was just fitted in 
the maturity of his faculties, and the extent of his observation 
and reflections, ^' to enroll slowly, year after year, that dreadful 
reality of crimes and sufferings, which even dramatic horror, 
in all its license of wild imagination, can scarcely reach, the 
long unvarying catalogue of tjrrants and executioners, and 
victims that return thanks to the gods aiU die, and accusers 
rich with their blood, and more mighty ag more widely hated, 
amid the multitudes of prostrate slaves, still looking whether 
there may not yet have escaped some lingering virtue wUch 
it may be a merit to destroy, and liA/ing scarcely leisu76 co 
feel even the agonies of remorse in the continued 8ense of ths 
piecariousness of their own gloomy existence."* 

* Brown's Philosophy of the Mind 
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Tacitus was educated for the bar, and continued to plead 
causes, occasionally at least, and with not a little success, 
even after he liad entered upon the great business of his life, 
as a writer of history. We find references to his first, and 
perhaps his last appearance, as an advocate, in the Letters of 
Pliny, which are highly complimentary. The first was, when 
Pliny was nineteen, and Tacitus a little older (how much we 
are not informed), when Tacitus distinguished himself, so as 
to awaken the emulation and the envy, though not in a bad 
sense, of Pliny. The last was some twenty years later, when 
Tacitus and Pliny, the tried friends of a whole life, the brightest 
ornaments of literature and of the forum, were associated by 
the choice of the Senate, and pleaded together at the bar of 
the Senate, and in the presence of the Emperor Trajan, for 
the execution of justice upon Marius Priscus, who was 
accused of mal-tidministration in the proconsulship of Africa. 
Pliny says, that Tacitus spoke with singular gravity and 
eloquence, and the Senate passed a unanimous vote of appro- 
bation and thanks to both the orators, for the ability and suc- 
cess with which they had managed the prosecution (Plin. 
Epis. ii. 11) 

We have also the comments of Pliny on a panegyrical 
oration, which Tacitus pronounced, when consul, upon his 
predecessor in the consular office, Verginius Rufus, perhaps 
the most remarkable man of his age, distinguished alike as 
a hero a statesman, and a scholar, and yet so modest or so 
wise that he repeatedly refused the oiler of the imperial purple. 
** Fortune," says Pliny, " always faithful to Verginius, reserved 
for her last favor, such an orator to pronounce a eulogium on 
such virtues. It was enough to crown the glory of a well 
6])ent life" (Plin. Epis. ii. 1). 

The sj^eedies in the historical works of Tacitus, thoa^^ 
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rather concise and abstract for popular orations, are full of 
force and tire. Some of them are truly Demosthenic in tlieir 
impassioned and fiery logic. The speech of Galgacus before 
the Briton army, when driven into the extremity of Caledonia i 
by the Romans under Agricola, can hardly be surpassed for / 
patriotic s entimenta^jrigorous reasoning, and burning invective. :, 
The address of Germanicus to his mutinous soldiers (in the 
Annals) is not less remarkable for tender pathos. The sage 
and yet soldierlike address of the aged Galba to his adopted 
son Piso, the calm and manly speech of Piso to the body guard, 
the artful harangue of the demagogue Otho to his troops, the 
no less crafty address of Mucianus to Vespasian, the headlong 
rapidity of Antonius' argument for immediate action, the 
plausible plea of Marcellus Eprius against the honest attack 
of Helvidius Prisons, and the burning rebukes of the intrepid 
Vocula to his cowardly and treacherous followers — all these, 
in the Histories, show no ordinary degree of rhetorical skill and 
versatility. Meed^i^^^jeptire^.body of his works is animated ] 
with the spirit of the orator^ as it is tinged also with, the color- I 
ing of the, poet. For this reason, they are doubtless deficient - 
in the noble simplicity of the earlier classical histories; but ; 
fcr the same reason they may be a richer treasure for the \ 
professional men a; least of modem times. 

Of his marriage with the daughter of Agricola, and its 
infiuence on his character and prospects, as also of his passing 
in regular gradation through the series of public honors at 
Rome, beginning with the quaestorship under Vespasian, and 
ending with the consulship under Nerva, Tacitus informs us 
himself (A. 9, His. i. 1), barely alluding to them, however, in 
the general, and leaving all the details to mere conjecture. We 
learn to onr surprise, that he not only escaped the jealousy 
of the tyrant Domitian, but was even promoted by him to the 
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office of Quindecimvir and Praetor (Ann. ii. 11). Beyond 
these YRgue noticBs, we know little or nothing of his coarse 
of lifo, except that Pliny says (Epist. iv. 13), he was much 
esteemed hy the learned and the great at Rome, who went in 
crowds to his levees. Of the time of his death, we can only 
conjecture, that he died before the Emperor Trajan, but after 
his friend Pliny — ^the former, because, had he outlived the 
Emperor, he would probably have executed his purpose of 
writing the history of his reign (His. i. 1) ; the latter, because, 
if he had not survived his friend, Pliny, who lamented the 
death of so many others, would not have fEiiled to pay the last 
tribute to the memory of Tacitus. 

It is generally admitted, though without direct testimony, 
that Tacitus died not witliout issue. That excellent prince, 
M. Claudius Tacitus, deduced his pedigree from the historian, 
and ordered his image to be set up, and a complete collection 
of his works to be j)laced in the pubUc archives, with a special 
direction that twelve copies should be made every year at the 
public expense. It is greatly to be regretted that such praise* 
worthy precautions should have failed to preserve for us that 
treasure entire! 

The age of Tacitus is usually styled the silver age of Roman 
Literature; and it merits no higher title, when compared 
with the golden age of Augustus. It was the good fortune 
of Augustus to gain the supremacy at Rome, when society 
bad reached its maximum of refinement, and was just ready to 
enter upon its stage of corruption and decline. Hence his 
name is identified with that proud era in literature, in producing 
which he bore at best only an accidental and secondary part 
In the literature of the Augustan age, we admire the substance 
of learning and philosophy without the show, the cultivation 
^ taste without the parade of criticism, the fascination of poetry 
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without its corraption, and the use of eloquence without iti 
abuse. Grecian refinement was no longer despised; Grecian 
effeminacy had not yet prevailed. The camp was not now the 
home of the Romans ; neither were the theatres and the schools. 
Tiiey had ceased to be a nation of soldiers, and had not yet 
become a nation of slaves. At no other period could Rome 
have had her Cicero, her Livy, and her Virgil. 

The silver age produced no men who '* attained unto these 
first . three." But there are not wanting other bright names to 
associate with Tacitus, though most of them lived a little 
earlier than he. There was Seneca, the Philosopher, whose 
style, with its perpetual antitheses, is the very worst of the 
age, but his sentiments, perhaps more or less under the 
influence of Christianity, approach nearer to the Christian code 
of morals than those of any other Latin author. There were 
Martial and Juvenal, whose satires made vice tremble in its 
high places, and helped to confer on the Romans the honor of 
originating one species of literary composition, unknown to 
the Greeks. There were Suetonius and Plutarch ; the one 
natural, simple, and pure in his style, &r beyond his age, but 
without much depth or vigor of thought ; the other involved and 
afi^cted in his manner, but in his matter of surpassing richness 
and incalculable worth. There was the elder PUny, a prodigy 
of learning and industry, whose researches in Natural History 
cost him his life,* in that fatal eruption of Vesuvius which 
buried Herculaneum and Pompeii. There was also the judicious 
Quintilian, at once neat and nervous in his language, delicate 
and correct in his criticisms, a man of genius and a scholar, a 
teacher and an exemplar of eloquence. Finally, there were 
the younger Pliny and Tacitus, rival candidates for literary and 
professional distinction, yet cherishing for each other the most 
devoted and inviolable attachment, each viewing the other ai 
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the ornament of their country, oach urging the other to write 
the history of their age, and each relying chiefly on the genius 
of the other for his own immortality (Plin. Epis. vii. 33). 
Their names were together identified by their contemporaries 
with the literature of the age of Trajan : *' I never was touched 
with a more sensible pleasure," says Pliny, in one of his beauti- 
ful Letters* (which rival Cicero's in epistolary ease and elegance), 
"than by an account which I lately received from Cornelius 
Tacitus. He informed me, that at the last Circensian Games, he 
sat next a stranger, who, after much discourse on various topics 
of learning, asked him whether he was an Italian or a Provincial. 
Tacitus replied, * Your acquaintance with literature must have 
informed you who I am.' 'Aye,' said the man, 'is it then 
Tacitus or Pliny I am talking with?' I cannot express how 
highly I am pleased to find, that our names are not so much 
the proper appellations of individuals, as a designation of learn- 
ing itself" (Plin. Epis. ix. 23). Critics are not agreed to 
which of these two literary friends belongs the delicate encomium 
of Quintilian, when, afler enumerating the principal writers of 
the day, he adds, ^^ There is another ornament of the age, who 
will deserve the admiration of posterity. I do not mention him 
at present ; his name will be known hereafter." Pliny, Tacitus, 
and Quintilian, are also rival candidates for the honor of having 
written the Dialogue de Claris Oratoribus, one of the most 
valuable productions in ancient criticism. 

As a writer, Tacitus was not free from the faults of his age. 
The native simplicity of Greek and Latin composition had 
passed away. An affected point and an artificial brilliancy 
were substituted in their place. The rhetoric and philosophy 

* Eleven of these are addressed to Tacitus, and two or three 
are written expressly for the purpose of furnishing materials fox 
his history. 
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of the schools had infected all the departments of literature* 
Simple narrative no longer suited the pampered taste of th6 
readers or the \i riters of history. It most be highly seasoned 
with sentimentalism and moralizing, with romance and poetry. 
Tacitus, certainly, did not escape the infection. In the lan« 
guage of Macaulay, ^ He carries his love of e£^t &r beyond 
the limits of moderation. He tells a fine story finely, but he 
cannot tell a plain story plainly. He stimulates, till stimulants 
lose their power."* We have taken occasion in the notes to 
point out not a few examples of rhetorical pomp, and poetical 
coloring, and even needless multiplication of words, where 
plainness and precision would have been much better, and 
which may well surprise us in a writer of so much conciseness. 
Lord Monboddo, in a very able, though somewhat extravagant 
critique on Tacitus, has selected numerous instances of what 
he calls the ornamented dry style, many of which are so concise, 
so rough, and so broken, that he says, they do not deserve the 
name of composition, but seem rather like the raw materials of 
history, than like history itself (Orig. and Prog, of Lang., vol 
iii. chap. 12). 

Still, few readers can fail to pronounce Tacitus, as Macaulay 
affirms, and even Lord Monboddo admits him to be, the greatest 
of Latin historians, superior to Thucydides himself in the 
moral painting of his best narrative scenes, and in the delinea- 
tion of character without a rival among historians, with scarcely 
a superior among dramatists and novelists. The common style 
of his narrative is, indeed, wanting in simplicity, and some- 
times in perspicuity. He does not deal enough in the specific 
and the picturesque, the where, the when and the how. But 
when his subject comes up to the grandeur of his conceptions, 

* See a fine article on history, Ed. Rev., 1828. Also in 
Macaulay's Miscellanies. 

2« 
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and the strongth of his language, his descriptions are graphic 
and powerful. No hattle scenes are more grand and terrific 
than those of Tacitus. Military men and scholars have also 
remarked their singular correctness and definiteness. The 
military evolutions, the fierce encounter, the doubtful struggle, 
the alternations of victory and defeat, the disastrous rout and hot 
pursuit, the carnage and blood, are set forth with the warrior's 
accuracy and the poet's fire; while, at the same time, the 
conflicting passions and 'emotions of the combatants are dis- 
cerned, as it were, by the eye of a seer — ^their hidden springs 
of action, and the lowest depths of their hearts laid bare, as if 
by the wand of a magician. In the painting of large groups, in 
the moral portiaiture of vast bodies of men under high excite- 
ment and in strenuous exertion, we think that Tacitus far 
surpasses all other historians. Whether it be a field of battle 
or a captured city, a frightened senate or a flattering court, 
a mutiny or a mob, thatihe describes, we not only see in a 
clear and strong light the outward actions, but we look into the 
hearts of all the mixed multitude, and gaze with wonder on the 
changing emotions and conflicting passions by which they are 
agitated. 

His delineations of individual character are also marked by 
the same profound insight into the human soul. Like the old 
Ijatm Poet, he might have said, 

** Homo BTim ; nihil hv/mam/i a me alienmn pnto." 

There Is scarcely a landscape picture in his whole gal- 
lery. It is full of portraits of men, in groups and as indivi- 
duals, every grade of condition, every variety of character, 
performing all kinds of actions, exhibiting every human passion, 
the colors laid on with a bold hand, the principal features 
presented in a strong light, the minuter strokes omitted, the 
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Boft and delicate finish despised. We feel, that we have gained 
not a' little insight into the chazacter of those men, who are 
barely introduced in the extant books of Tacitus, but whose 
history is given in the books that are lost Men of inferior 
rank even, who appear on the stage only for a short time, 
Jevelopt strongly mailed characters, which are drawn with 
dramatic distinctness and power, while yet the thread of history 
is nevet broken, the dignity of history never sacrificed. And 
those Emperors, whose history is preserved entire, — ^with them 
we feel acquainted, we know the controlling principles, as well 
as the leading events of their lives, and we feel sure that we 
could predict how they would act, under almost any imaginable 
circumstances. 

In a fdthfal portraiture of the private and public life of the 
degenerate Romans, there was much to call for the hand of a 
master in satire. And we find in the glowing sketches of our 
author, all the vigor and point of a Juvenal, without his vulgarity 
and obscenity^; all the burning indignation which the Latm is 
so peculiarly capable of expressing, with all the vigor and 
stateliness by which the same language is equally characterized. 
Tacitus has been sometimes represented as a very Diogenes, 
for carping and sarcasm — a very Aristophanes, to blacken 
character with ridicule and reproach. But he is as far removed 
from the cynic or tho buffoon, as from the panegyrist or the 
flatterer. He is not the indiscriminate admirer that Plutarch 
was. Nor is he such a universal hater as Sallust. It is the 
fault of the times that he is obliged to deal so much in censure. 
If there ever were perfect monsters on earth, such were several 
of the Roman Emperors. Yet Tacitus describes few, if any, 
of them without some of the traits of humanity. He gives us 
in his history neither demons nor gods, but veritable men and 
women. In this respect, as also in his descriptions of battles* 
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Tacitus is decidedly superior to Livy. The characters of lAvy 
are distinguishable only as classes — ^the good all very good, 
the bad very bad, the indifferent very indifferent. You dis- 
cover no important difference between a Fabius and a Marcellus, 
further than it lies on the face of their actions. In Tacitus, 
the characters are all individuals. Each stands out distinctly 
from the surrounding multitude, and not only performs his 
own proper actions, but is governed by his own peculiar 
motives. Livy places before us the statues of heroes and 
gods ; Tacitus conducts us through the crcwd of living men. 

In an attempt to sketch the most striking features of Tacitus, 
as a writer, no critic can omit to mention his sage and pithy 
maxims. Apothegms abound on every page — sagacious, truth- 
ful, and profound in sentiment, in style concise, antithetic and 
sententious. Doubtless he is excessively fond of pointed 
antithesis. Perhaps he is too much given to moralizing and 
reflection. It was, as we have said, the fault of his age. But 
no one, who is familiar with Seneca, will severely censure 
Tacitus. He will only wonder that he should have risen so 
&r above the faults of his contemporaries. Indeed, Tacitus 
interweaves his reflections with so much propriety, and clothes 
his apothegms with so much dignity — he is so manifestly com- 
petent to instruct the world by maxims, whether in civil, social, 
or individual life, that we are far from wishing he had indulged 
in it less. His reflections do not interrupt the thread of his 
narrative. They grow naturally out of his incidents. They 
break forth spontaneously from the lips of his men. His 
history is indeed philosophy teaching by examples; and his 
pithy sayings are truly lessons of wisdom, embodied in the 
form most likely to strike the attention, and impress the 
memory. We should love to see a collection of apothegms 
from the pen of Tacitus. It would make an admirable book 
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of laconics. No book would give you more ideas in fewer 
words. Nowhere could you gain so much knowledge, and 
lose so little time. The readefof Tacitus, who will study him 
with pen in hand, to mark, or refer to the most striking pas- 
sages, will soon find himself master of a text book in moral 
and political science, we might say a text book in human 
nature, singularly concise and sententious, and what is not 
always true even of concise and sententious writers, as singularly 
wise and profound. In such a book, many of the speeches would 
find a place entire; for many of them are Uttle else than 
a series of condensed, well-timed, and most instructive 
apothegms.* 

But the scholar, who is on the lookout, will find lurking in 
every section, and almost every sentence, some important truth 
in morals, in politics, in the individual or social nature of man. 
Neither the editor nor the teacher can be expected to develope 
these sentiments, nor even, in many instances, to point them 
out. That labor must be performed by the scholar; and his 
will be the reward. 

No hasty perusal, no single reading of Tacitus, will give a 
just conception of the surpassing richness of his works. They 
must be studied profoundly to be duly appreciated. They are 
a mine of wisdom, of vast extent and unknown depth, whose 
treasures lie chiefly beneath the sur&ce, imbedded in the solid 
rock which must be entered with mining implements, explored 
with strong lights, and its wealth brought up by severe toil 
and sweat. 

* £ g the speech of Galba to Piso. His. i. 15) 16. 
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BREVIARIUM LIBELLI. 

CHp. 1. Germaniae situs : 2. incolae indigenae: anctores gen* 
tis : nominis origo : Hercules. 3. Baritus : ara Ulixis. 4. 
Germani, gens sincera : habitus corporum. 5. Terrae natu* 
ra: non aurum, non argentum, nee aestimatnm. 6. Ger- 
manorum anna, equitatus, peditatus, ordo militiae : 7. reges, 
duces, sacerdotes : 8. feminarum virtus et veneratio : Ve« 
leda : Aurinia. 9. dii, sacra, simulacra nulla. 10. Auspicia, 
eortes : ex equis, e captivo praesagia. 11. Consultationes 
publicae et conventus. 12. Accusationes, poenae, jus reddi- 
tum. 13. Scuto frameaque omati juvenes, principum conil- 
tes: eorum virtus et fama. 14. Gentis bellica studia. 15. 
In pace, venatio, otium : Collata principibus munera. 16. 
Urbes nullae : vici, domus, specus sufifugium hiemi et recep- 
tarulum frugibus. 17. Vestitus hominum, feminarum. 18. 
Matrimonia severa : dos a marito oblata. 19. Pudicitia. 
Adulterii poena : Monogamia : Liberorum numerus non 
finitus. 20. Liberorum educatio : Successionis leges. 21. 
Patris, propinqui, amicitiae, inimicitiaeque susceptae: homi- 
cidii pretium : Hospitalitas. 22. Lotio, victus, ebriorum 
rixae : consultatio in conviviis. 23. Potus, cibus. 24. 
Spectacular aleae furor. 25. Servi, libertini. 26. Fenus 
ignotum : Agricultura : Anni tempora. 27. Funera, sepul- 
era, luctus. 

S8. Singularum gentium institata: Galli, olim valida gens, in 
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Germaniam transgress!, Helvetii, Boii : Aravisci, Osi, incer* 
turn genus : Germanicae originis populi Treveri, Nervii, 
Vangiones, Triboci, Nemetes, Ubii. 29. Batavi, Cattorum 
proles : Mattiaci : Decumates agri. 30, 31. Cattorum /egioj 
habitus, disciplina mUitaris ; vota, virtutis incentiva. 32. 
Usipii, Tencteri, equitatu praestantes. 33. Bructerorum 
sedes, a Chamavis et Angrivariis occupatae. 34. Dulgibini : 
Chasvari: Frisii. 35. Chauci, pacis studio, justitia, et 
virtute nobiles. 36. Cherusci et Fosi, a Cattis victi. 37. 
Cimbrorum parva civitas, gloria ingens : Romanorum ckdes : 
German! triumphali magis quam victi. 38. Suevorum nu« 
merus, mores. 39. Semnonum religio, victimae humanae. 

40. Longobardi : Reudigni : Aviones : Angli : Varim : Eu- 
doses: Suardones: Nuithones: Herthae cultus communis. 

41. Hermunduri. 42. Narisci : Marcomanni : Quadi. 43. 
Marsign! : Gothin! : Osi : Burii : Lygiorum civitates, Arii, 
Helvecones, Manimi, Elysii, Naharvali ; horum numen Alcis : 
Gotones : Rugii : Lemovii. 44. Suiones, classibus vatentes. 
45. Mare pigrum: Aestyi, Matris Deum cultoros, succinum 
legunt : Sitonibus femina imperat. 46. Peucini, Venedi, 
Fenni, German!, an Sarmatae ? Eorum feritas, paupertas : 
Hominum monstra, HeUusii, Oxiones. 

I. Germania omnis a Gallis Rhaetisque et Panno 
niis Rheno et Danubio fluminibus, a Sarmatis Dacis- 
que mutuo metu aut montibus separatur : cetera 
Oceanus ambit, latos sinus et insularum immensa 
spatia complectens, nuper cognitis quibusdam genti- 
bus ac regibus, quos bellum aperuit. Rhenus, 
Rhaeticarum Alpium inaccesso ac praecipiti vertice 
ortus, modico flexu in occidentem versus, septentrio- 
nali Oceano miscetur. Danubius, moUi et clementer 
edito mentis Abnobae jugo effusus, plures populoa 
adit, donee in Ponticum mare sex meatibus erumpat: 
septimum os paludibus hauritur. 

II. Ipsos Germanos indigenas crediderim, minima- 
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/que aliarum gentium adventibus et hospitiis mixtos ; 
quia nee terra olim, sed classibus advehebantur, qui 
miitare sedes quaerebant, et immensus ultra, utque 
sic dixerim, adversus Oceanus raris ab orbe nostro 
navibus aditur. Quis porro, praeter periculum horridi 
et ignoti maris, Asia aut Africa aut Italia relicta, 
Germaniam peteret, informem terris, asperam coelo, 
tristem cultu aspectuque, nisi si patria sit? Celebrant 
carminibiis antiquis (quod unum apud illos memoriae 
et annalium genus est) Tuisconem deum terra editum, 
et filium Mannum, originem gentis conditoresque. 
Manno tres filios assignant, e quorum nominibus proxi- 
mi Oceano Ingaevones, medii Hermiones, ceteri Istae- 
vones vocentur. Quidam autem, ut in licentia vetustatis, 
plures deo ortos pluresque gentis appellationes, Marsos, 
Gambrivios, Suevos, Vandalios, affirmant ; eaque vera 
et antiqua nomina. Ceterum Germaniae vocabulum 
recens et nuper additum ; quoniam, qui primi Rhenum 
transgressi G alios expulerint, ac nunc Tungri, tunc 
Germani vocati sint : ita nationis nomen, non gen- 
tis evaluisse paulatim, ut omnes primum a victore ob 
metum, mox a seipsis invento nomine Germani voca- 
rentur. 

III. Fuisse apud eos et Herculem memorant, pri- 
mumque omnium virorum fortium ituri in proelia ca- 
nunt. Sunt illis haec quoque carmina, quorum relatu, 
quem baritum vocant, accendunt animos, futuraeque 
pugnae fortunam ipso cantu augurantur : terrent enim 
trepidantve, prout sonuit acies. Nee tam voces illae, 
quam virtutis concentus videntur. AfFectatur prae- 
cipue asperitas soni et fractum murmur, objeclis ad 
OS scutis, quo plenior et gravior vox repercussu intu- 
mescat. Ceterum et Ulixem quidam opinantur longo 
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illo et fabuloso errore in hunc Oceanum delatuiUi 
adisse Germaniae terras, Asciburgiumque, quod in 
ripa Rheni sitnm hodieque incolitur, ab illo constftu- 
tum nominatumque. Aram quin etiam Ulixi conse- 
cratam, adjecto Laertae patris nomine, eodem loco 
olim repertam, monumentaque et tumulos quosdam 
Graecis litteris inscriptos in confinio Germaniae 
Rhaetiaeque adhuc exstare : quae neque confirmare 
argumentis, neque refellere in animo est : ex ingenio 
suo qnisque demat, vel addat iidem. 

IV. Ipse eorum opinionibus accede, qui Germaniae 
populos nullis aliis aliarum nationum connubiis infec« 
tos propriam et sinceram et tantum sui similem gen- 
tem exstitisse arbitrantur : unde habitus quoque 
corporum, quanquara in tanto hominum numero, idem 
omnibus ; truces et caerulei oculi, rutilae comae, 
magna corpora et tantum ad impetum valida ; laboris 
atque operum non eadem patientia : minimeque sitim 
aestumque tolerare, frigora atque inediam coelo solove 
assueverunt. 

V. Terra, etsi aliquanto specie differt, in universum 
tamen aut silvis horrida aut paludibus foeda : humi- 
dior, qua Gallias ; ventosior, qua Noricum ac Panno- 
niam aspicit : satis ferax ; frugiferarum arborum 
impaliens : pecorum fecunda, sed plerumque impro- 
cera ; ne armentis quidem suus honor, aut gloria 
frontis : numero gaudent ; eaeque solae et gratissimae 
opes sunt. Argentum et aurum propitii an irati dii 
negaverint, dubito. Nee tamen aflirmaverim, nuUam 
Germaniae venam argentum aurumve gignere : quis 
enim scrutatus est ? possessione et usu baud perinde 
afficiuntur. Est videre apud illos argentea vasa, 
leg^tis €t principibus eorum muneri data, non in alia 
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vililate, quam quae humo finguntur quanquam prox- 
imi, ob usum commerciorum, aunim et argentum in 
prelio habent, formasque quasdam nostrae pecuniae 
agnoscunt atque eligunt : interiores simplicius ei 
antiquius permutalione mercium utuntur. Pecuniam 
probant veterem et diu notam, serratos bigatosque. 
ALfgt.'ntum quoque, magis quam aurum sequuntur, 
nulla affectione animi, sed quia numerus argenteorum 
facilior usui est promiscua ac vilia mercantibus. 

VI. Ne femim quidem superest, sicut ex genere 
telorum colligitur. Rari gladiis aut majoribus lanceis 
utuntur : hastas, vel ipsorum vocabulo frameas ge- 
runt, angusto et brevi ferro sed ita acri et ad usum 
habili, ut eodem telo, prout ratio poscit, vol cominus 
vel eminus pugnent : et eques quidem scuto fra- 
meaque contentus est : pedites et missilia spargunt, 
plura singuli, atque in immensum vibrant, nudi aut 
sagulo leves. Nulla cultus jactatio ; scuta tantum 
lectissimis coloribus distinguunt : paucis loricae : vix 
uni alterive cassis aut galea. Equi non forma, non 
velocitate conspicu' : sed nee variare gyros in morem 
nostrum docentur. In- rectum, aut uno flexu dextros 
agunt ita conjuncto orbe, ut nemo posterior sit. In 
universum aestimanti, plus penes peditem roboris : 
eoque mixti proeliantur, apta et congruente ad eques- 
trem pugnam velocitate peditum, quos ex omni juven- 
lute delectos ante aciem locant. Definitur et nume- 
rus : centeni ex singulis pagis sunt : idque ipsum 
inter sues vocantur ; et quod prime numerus fuit, jam 
nomen et honor est. Acies per cuneos componitur 
Cedere loco, dummodo rursus instes, consilii quam 
formidinis arbitrantur. Corpora suorum etiam in 
iubiis proeliis refenint. Scutum reliquisse, prae- 
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cipuum flagitium ; nee aut sacris adesse, aut conci 
lium inire, ignominioso fas ; multique superstitea 
bellorum infamiam laqueo finierunt. 

VII. Reges ex nobilitate, duces ex virtute sumunt 
Nee regibus infinita aut libera poteslas : et duces ex 
emplo potius, quam imperio ; si prompti, si conspicui, 
si ante aciem agant, admiratione praesunt. Ceterum 
neque animadvertere neque vincire, ne ferberare 
quidera, nisi sacerdotibus permissum ; non quasi in 
poenam, nee ducis jussu, se4 vdut deo imperante, 
quem adesse bellantibus credunt : effigiesque et signa 
quaedam, detracta lucis, in proelium ferunt. Quod- 
que praecipuum fortitudinis incitamentum est, non 
casus nee fortuita conglobatio turmam aut cuneum 
facit, sed familiae et propinquitates, et in proximo 
pignora, unde feminarum ululatus audiri, unde vagitus 
infantium : hi cuique sanctissimi testes, hi maximi 
laudatores. Ad matres, ad conjuges vulnera ferunt; 
nee illae numerare, aut exigere plagas pavent ; ci^ 
bosque et hortamina pugnantibus gestant. 

VIII. Memoriae proditur, quasdam acies, inclinatas 
jam et labantes, a feminis restilutas, constantia pre- 
cum et djjectu pectorum et monstrata cominus capti- 
vitate, quani longe impatientius feminarum suarum 
nomine timent : adeo ut efficacius obligentur animi 
civitatum, quibus inter obsides puellae quoque nobiles 
imperantur. Inesse quin etiam sanctum aliquid et 
providum putant : nee aut consilia earum aspernantur, 
aut responsa negligunt. Vidimus sub divo Vespa- 
sian© Veledam diu apud plerosque numinis loco 
habitam. Sed et olim Auriniam et complures alias 
venerati sunt non adulatione, nee tanquam facerent 
deas. 
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IX. Deorum maxime Mercurium colunt, cui certis 
diebus humanis quoque hostiis litare fas habent. 
Herculera ac Martem concessis animalibus placant : 
pars Suevorum et Isidi sacrificat. Unde causa et 
origo peregrino sacro panim comperi, nisi quod 
sigiium ipsum, in modum liburnae iiguratum, docet 
advectam religionem. Ceterum nee cohibere parieli- 
bus deos, neque in tdlam humani oris speciem 
assimulare, ex magnitudine coelestium arbitrantur : 
lucos ac nemora consecrant, deorumque nominibus 
appellant secretum illud, quod sola reverentia vident. 
=^X. Auspicia sortesque, ut qui maxime, observant. 
Sortium consuetudo simplex : virgam, frugiferae 
arbori decisam, in surculos amputant, eosque, notis 
quibusdam discretes, super candidam vestem lemere 
ac fortuito spargunt : mox, si publice consuletur, 
sacerdos civitatis, sin privatim, ipse paterfamiliae, 
precatus deos coelumque suspicions, ter singulos 
tollit, sublatos secundum impressam ante notam 
interpretatur. Si prohibuerunt, nulla de eadem re 
in eundem diem consultatio ; sin permissum, aus- 
piciorum adhuc fides exigitur. Et illud quidem etiam 
hie notum, avium voces volatusque interrogare : 
proprium gentis, ' equorum quoque praesagia ac 
monitus experiri; publice aluntur iisdem nemoribus 
ac lucis candidi et nullo mortali opere contacti : quos 
presses sacro curru sacerdos ac rex vel princeps civi 
tatis comitantur, hinnitusque ac fremitus observant. 
N'ec uUi auspicio major fides non solum apud plebem, 
sed apud proceres, apud sacerdotes ; se enim minis- 
tros deorum, illos conscios putant. Est et alia 
observatio auspiciorum, qua gravium bellorum even- 
tus explorant; ejus gentis, cum qua bellum est, 
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captivum, quoquo modo interceptum, cum electc 
popularium suorum, patriis quemque armis, commit 
tunt : victoria hujus vel illius pro praejudicio ac- 
cipitur. 

XL De minoribus rebus principes consultant ; de 
majoribus omnes : ita tamen, ut ea quoque, quorum 
penes plebem axbitrium est, apud principes pertrac- 
lentur. Coeunt, nisi quid fortuitum et subitum 
incident, certis diebus, cum aut inchoatur luna aut 
impietur: nam agendis rebus hoc auspicatissimum 
initium credunt. Nee dierum numerum, ut nos, sed 
noctium computant. Sic constituunt, sic condicunik: 
nox ducere diem videtur. lUud ex libertate vilium, 
quod non simul, nee ut jussi conveniunt, sed et alter 
et tertius dies cunctatione.coeuntium absumitur. Ut 
turbae placuit, considunt armati. Silentium per sacer- 
dotes, quibus turn et coercendi jus est, imperatur 
Mox rex vel princeps, prout aetas cuique, prout 
nobilitas, prout decus bellorum, prout facundia est, 
audiuntur, auctoritate suadendi magis, quam jubendi 
potestate. Si displicuit sententia, fremitu asper- 
nantur ; sin placuit, frameas concutiunt. Honora- 
tissimum assensus genus est, armis laudare. 

XII. Licet apud concilium accusare quoque et 
discrimen capitis intendere. Distinctio poenarum ex 
delicto : proditores et transfugas arboribus suspen- 
dunt ; ignavos et imbelles et corpore infames coeno 
ac palude, injecta insuper crate, mergunt. Diversitas 
supplicii illuc respicit, tanquam scelera ostendi 
oporteat, dum puniuntur, flagitia abscondi. Sed 
et levioribus delictis, pro modo poenarum, equorum 
pecorumque numero convicti mulctantur : pars 
mulctae regi vel civitati, pars ipsi, qui vindicatuii 
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vel propinquis ejus exsolvitur. Eliguntur in iisdem 
cpnciliis et principes, qui jura per pagos vicosque 
reddunt. Centeni singulis ex plebe comites, con- 
silium simul et auctoritas, adsunt. 

XIII. Nihil autem neque publicae neque privalae 
rei, nisi armati agunt. Sed arma ^umere non ante 
cuiquam moris, quam civitas suffecturum probaverit. 
Turn in ipso concilio, vel principum aliquis vel pater 
vel propinquus scuto frameaque juvenem omant: 
haec apud illos toga, . hie primus juventae honos : 
ante hoc domus pars videntur, mox reipublicae. 

Jnsignis nobilitas, aut magna patrum merita, princi- 
pis dignationem etiam adolescentulis assignant : 
ceteris robustioribus ac jampridem probalis aggre- 
gantur; nee rubor, inter comites aspici. Gradus 
quin etiam et ipse comitatus habet judicio ejus, quern 
sectantur: magnaque et comitum aemulatio, quibus 
primus apud principem suum locus, et principum, cui 
plurimi et acerrimi comites. Haec dignitas, hae vires, 
magno semper elect orum juvenum globo circumdari, 
in pace decus, in bello pracsidium. Nee solum in 
sua gente cuique, sed apud fiuitimas quoque civitates 
id nomen, ea gloria est, si numero ac virtute comitatus 
emineat: expetuntur enim legationibus et muneribus 
ornantur et ipsa plerumque fama bella profligant. 

XIV. Cum ventum in aciem, turpe principi virtute 
vinci, turpe comitatui, virtu tem principis non adae- 
quare. Jam vero infame in omnem vitam ac pro- 
brosum, superstitem principi suo ex acie recessisse. 
Dlum defendere, tueri, sua quoque fortia facta gloriae 
ejus assignare, praecipuum sacramentum est. Prin- 
cipes pro victoria pugnant ; comites pro principe. Si 
civitas, in qua orti sunt, longa pace et otio torpeat 
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plerique nobilium adolescentium petunt ultro eas 
nationes, quae turn bellum aliquod gerunt ; quia et 
ingrata geiiti quies, et facilius inter ancipitia clares- 
ciint, magnumque comitatum non nisi vi belloque 
tuentur : exigunt enim principis sui liberalitate ilium 
bellatorem equum, illam cnientam victricemque 
frameam. Nam epulae et, quanquam incompti, largi 
tamen apparatus pro stipendio cedunt : materia muni- 
ficentiae per bella et raptus. Nee arare terram, aut 
expectare annum, lam facile persuaseris, quam vocare 
hostes et vulnera mereri. Pigrum quinimmo et iners 
videtur, sudore acquirere, quod possis sanguine 
parare. 

XV. Quotiens bella non ineunt, non multum 
venatibus, plus per otium transigunt, dediti somno 
ciboque, fortissimus quisque ac bellicosissimus nihil 
agens, delegata domus et penatium et agrorum cura 
feminis senibusque et infirmissimo cuique ex familia : 
ipsi hebent; mira diversitale naturae, cum iidem 
homines sic ament inertiam et oderint quietem. Mos 
est civitatibus ultro ac viritim conferre principibus vel 
armentorum vel frugum, quod pro honore acceptum, 
eliam necessitatibus subvenit. Gaudent praecipue 
finitimarum gentium donis, quae non modo a singulis, 
sed publico mittuntur: electi equi, magna arma, 
phalerae, torquesque. Jam et pecuniam accipere 
docuimus. 

XVI. Nullas Germanorum populis urbes habitari, 
3atis notum est: ne pati quidem inter se junctas 
sedes. Colunt discreti ac diversi, ut fons, ut campus, 
ut nemus placuit. Vicos locant, non in nostrum 
morem, connexis et cohaerentibus aedificiis : suam 
quisque domum spatio circumdat, sive adversus casus 
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ignis remedium, sive inscitia aedificandi Ne caemen- 
torum quidem apud illos aut tegularum usus : materia 
ad omnia utuntur informi et citra speciem aut delec» 
tationem. Quaedam loca diligentiiis illinunt terra ita 
pura ac splendente, ut picturam ac lineamenta colorum 
imitetur. Solent et subterraneos specus aperire, eos- 
que multo insuper iimo onerant, sufTugium hiemi 
et receptaculum frugibus : quia rigorem frigorum 
ejusmodi locis moUiunt : et, si quando hostis advenit, 
aperta populatur, abdita autem et defossa aut igno- 
rantur, aut eo ipso fallunt, quod quaerenda sunt. 

XVII. Tegumen omnibus sagum, fibula, aut, si 
desit, spina cpnsertum : cetera intecti totos dies juxta 
focum atque ignem agimt. Locupletissimi veste dis- 
tinguuntur, non fiuitante, sicut Sarmatae ac Parthi, 
sed stricta et singulos artus exprimente. Gerunt et 
ferarum pelles, proximi ripae negligenter, ulteriores 
exquisitius, ut quibus nuUus per commercia cultus 
Eligunt feras, et detracta velamina spargunt maculis 
pellibusque belluarum, quas exterior Oceanus atque 
ignotum mare gignit. Nee alius feminis quam viris 
habitus, nisi quod feminae saepius lineis amictibus 
velantur, eosque purpura variant, partemque vestitus 
superioris in manicas non extendunt, nudae brachia ac 
lacertos : sed et proxima pars pectoris patet. 

XVIII. Quanquam severa illic matrimonia ; nee 
ullam morum partem magis laudaveris : nam prope 
soli barbarorum singulis uxoribus contenti sunt, ex- 
ceptis admodum paucis, qui non libidine, sed ob 
nobilitatem, plurimis nuptiis ambiuntur. Dotem non 
uxor marito, sed uxori maritus ofifert. Intersunt 
parentes et propinqui, ac munera probant: munera 
non ad delicias muliebres quaesita, nee quibus^ nova 
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nupta comatur: sed boves el frenatum equum et 
scutum cum framea gladioque. In haec munera \ixi;r 
accipitur; atque invicem ipsa armorum aliquid viro 
affert : hoc maximum vinculum, haec arcana sacra, 
hos conjugales deos arbitrantur. Ne se mulier extra 
virtutum cogitationes extraque bellorum casus putet. 
ipsis incipientis matrimonii auspiciis admonetur, 
venire se labonim periculorumque sociam, idem in 
pace, idem in proelio passuram ausuramque : hoc 
juncti boves, hoc paratus equus, hoc data arma de- 
nuntiant ; sic vivendum, sic pereundum : accipere se, 
quae liberis inviolata ac digna reddat, quae nurus 
accipiant rursus, quae ad nepotes referantur. 

XIX. Ergo septa pudicitia agunt, nuUis spectacu- 
lorum illecebris, nuUis conviviorum irritationibus 
corruptae. Litte'rarum secreta viri pariter ac feminae 
ignorant. Paucissima in tam numerosa gente adul^ 
teria ; quorum poena praesens et- maritis permissa. 
Accisis crinibus, nudatam, coram propinquis, expellit 
domo maritus, ac per omnem vicum verbere agit : 
publicatae enim pudicitiae nulla venia : non forma, 
non aetate, non opibus maritum invenerit. Nemo 
enim illic vitia ridet: nee corrumpere et corrumpi 
saeculum vocatur. Melius quidem adhuc eae civi- 
tates, in quibus tantum virgines nubunt, et cum spa 
votoque uxoris semel transigitur. Sic unum accipiunt 
maritum, quo modo unum corpus unamque vitam, ne 
ulla cogitatio ultra, ne longior cupiditas, ne tan- 
quam maritum, sed tanquam matrimonium ament 
Numerum liberorum finire, aut quenquam ex agnatic 
necare, flagitium habetur : plusque ibi boni mores 
valent, quam alibi bonae leges. 

XX. In omni domo nudi ac sordidi, in hos artus, in 
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haec corpora, quae miramur, excrescunt. Sua quem< 
que mater uberibus alit, nee ancillis ac nutricibus 
delegantur. Dominum ac servum nullis educationis 
deliciis dignoscas : inter eadem pecora, in eadem 
humo degunt ; donee aetas separet ingenuos, virlus 
agnoscat. Sera juvenum Venus ; eoque inexhausta 
pubertas : nee virgines festinantur ; eadem juventa, 
similis proceritas : pares validaeque miscentur ; ac 
robora parentum liberi referunt. Sororum filiis idem 
apud avunculum, qui ad patrem honor. Quidam 
sanctiorem arctioremque hunc nexum sanguinis arbi- 
trantur, et in accipiendis obsidibus magis exigunt; 
tanquam et in animum firmius, et domum latins 
teneant. Heredes tamen successoresque sui cuique 
liberi: et nullum testamentum. Si liberi non sunt, 
proximus gradus in possessione fratres, palrui, 
avunculi. Quanto plus propinquorum, quo major 
affinium numerus, tanto gratiosior senectus, nee uUa 
orbitatis pretia. 

XXI. Suscipere tam inimicitias, sen patris, seu 
propinqui, quam amicitias, necesse est : nee implaca- 
biles durant. Luitur enim etiam homicidium certo 
armentorum ac pecorum numero, recipitque satis- 
factionem universa domus : utiliter in publicum ; 
quia periculosiores sunt inimicitiae juxta libertatem. 
Conviciibus et hospitiis non alia gens efFusius indul- 
get. Quemcunque mortalium ar^ere tecto, nefas 
habetur : pro fortuna quisque apparatis epulis excipit. 
Cum defecera, qui modo hospes fuerat, monstrator 
hospitii et comes : proximam domum non invitati 
adeunt : nee interest ; pari humanitate accipiuntur. 
Notum ignotumque, quantum ad jus hospitis, nemo 
discemit. Abeunti, si quid poposcerit, concedere 
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moris : et poscendi invicem eadem facilitas. Gaudent 
muneribus : sed nee data imputant, nee acceptis 
obligantur. Victus inter hospites comis. 

XXII. Statim e somno, quem plerumque in diem 
extrahunt^ lavantur, saepius calida, ut apud quos 
plurimum hiems occupat. Lauti ciburn capiunt : 
separatae singulis sedes et sua cuique mensa : turn 
ad negotia, nee minus saepe ad eonvivia, proeedunt 
armati. Diem nbctemque eontinuare potando, nuUi 
probrum. Crebrae, ut inter tinolentos, rixae, raro 
eonvieiis, saepius caede et vulneribus , transiguntur. 
Sed et de reconeiliandis invieem inimieis et jungendis 
affinitalibus et asciscendis prineipibus, de pace deni- 
que ac belio plerumque in conviviis consultant : 
tanquam nullo magis tempore aut ad simplices 
cogitationes pateat animus, aut ad magnas incaleseat. 
Gens non astuta nee eallida aperit adhue seereta 
pectoris licentia joci. Ergo detecta et nuda omnium 
mens postera die retractatur, et salva utriusque tem- 
poris ratio est : deliberant, dum fingere nesciunt ; 
eonstituunt, dum errare non possunt. 

XXIII. Potui humor ex hordeo aut frumento, in 
quandam similitudinem vini corruptus. Proximi ripae 
et vinum mercantur. Cibi simplices ; agrestia ponia, 
recens fera, aut lac coneretum. Sine apparalu, sine 
blandimenlis, expellunt famem. Ad versus sitim non 
eadem temperantia. Si indulseris ebrietati sug- 
gerendo quantum coneupiseunt, baud minus facile 
vitiis, quam armis vineentur. 

XXIV. Genus speciaculorum unum atque in omni 
coetu ideal. Nudi juvenes, quibus id ludicrum est, 
inter gladios se atque infestas frameas saltu jacmnt. 
Exercitatio artem paravit, ars decorem : non in quaes* 
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.um tamen aut mercedem ; quamvis audacis lasciviae 
pretium est voluptas spectantium Aleam, quod 
mirere, sobrii inter seria >exercent tanta lucrandi per- 
dendive temeritate, ut, cum omnia defecerunt, extremo 
ac novissimo jactu de libertale ac de corpore conten- 
dant. Victus voluntariam servitutem adit: quamvi§ 
juvenior, quamvis robustior, alligari se ac venire 
patitur : ea est in rte prava pervicacia : ipsi iidem 
vocant. Servos conditionis hujus per commercia 
tradunt, ut se quoque pudore victoriae exsolvant. 

XXV. Ceteris servis, non in nostrum morem des- 
criptis per familiam ministeriis, utuntur. Suam 
quisque sedem, suos penates regit. Frumenti 
modum dominus, aut pecoris a\jt vestis, ut colono, 
injungit : et servus hactenus paret ; cetera domus 
officia uxor ac liberi exsequuntur. Verberare servum 
ac vmculis et opere coercere, rarum. Occidere solent, 
non disciplina et severitate, sed impetu et ira, ut 
inimicum, nisi quod impune. Liberti non multum 
supra servos sunt, raro aliquod momentum in domo, 
nunquam in civitate ; exceptis duntaxat iis gentibus, 
quae regnantur : ibi enim et super ingenuos et supei 
nobiles ascendunt : apud ceteros impares libertini 
libertatis argumentum sunt. 

XXVI. Fenus agitare et in usuras extendere, igno 
tum : ideoque magis servatur, quam si vetitum esset 
Agri pro numero cultorum ab universis in vices occu 
pantur, quos mox inter se secundum dignationem 
partiuntur : facilitatem partiendi camporum spatia 
praestant. Arva per annos mutant : et superest ager ; 
nee enim cum ubertate et amplitudine soli labore con- 
tendunt, ut pomaria conserant et prata separent et 
hortos rigent : sola terrae seges imperatur. Unde 
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annum quoque ipsum non in totidem digerunt species 
hiems et ver et aestas intellectum ac vocabula habent 
autumni perinde nomen ac bona ignorantur. 

XXVII. Funerum nulla ambitio ; id solum observa- 
tur, ut corpora clarorum virorum cerlis lignis cremen- 
tur. Struem rogi nee vestibus nee odoribus cumulant: 
sua cuique arma, quorundam igni et equus adjicitur. 
Sepulcrum caespes erigit ; monumentorum arduum et 
operosum honorem, ut gravem defunctis, aspernantur. 
Lamenta ac lacrimas cito, dolorem et tristitiam 
tarde ponunt. Feminis lugere honestum est; viris 
meminisse. Haec in commune de omnium Ger- 
manorum origine ac moribus accepimus : nunc sin- 
gularum gentium instituta ritusque, quatenus differant, 
quae nationes e Germania in Gallias commigraverint,. 
expediam. 

XXVIII Validiores olim Gallorum res fuisse, 
summus auctorum divus Julius tradit: eoque cre- 
dibile est etiam Gallos in Germaniam transgresses. 
Quantulum enim amnis obstabat, quo minus, ut 
quaeque gens evaluerat, occuparet permutaretque 
sedes, promiscuas adhuc et nulla regnorum potentia 
divisas ? Igitur inter Hercyniam sylvam Rhenumque 
et Moenum amnes Helvetii, ulteriora Boii, Gallica 
utraque gens, tenuere. Manet adhuc Boihemi nomen, 
signatque loci veterem memoriam, quamvis mutatis 
culloribus. Sed utrum Aravisci in Pannoniam ab 
Osis, Germanorum natione, an Osi ab Araviscis in 
Germaniam commigi-averint, cum eodem adhuc ser- 
mone, institutis, moribus utantur, incertum est : quia, 
pari olim mopia aclibertate, eadem utriusque ripae 
bona malaque erant. Treveri et Nervii circa affecta- 
tionem Germanicae originis ultro ambitiosi sunt, tan** 
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quam per banc gloriam sanguinis a similitudine et 
inertia Gallorum separentur. Ipsam Rheni ripam 
baud dubie Germanorum populi colunt, Vangiones, 
Triboci, Nemetes. Ne Ubii quidem, quanquam 
Romana colonia esse meruerint ac libentius Agrip* 
pinenses conditoris sui nomine vocentur, origine 
enibescunt, transgressi dim et experimento fidei 
super ipsam Rheni ripam coUocati, tit arcerent, non 
ut custodirentur. 

XXIX: Omnium barum gentium virtuie praecipui 
Batavi, non multum ex ripa, sed insulam Rheni amnis 
colunt, Cbattorum quondam populus et seditione 
domestica in eas sedes transgressus, in quibus pars 
Romani imperii fierent. Manet bonos et antiquae 
socieiatis insigne i nam nee tributis contemnuntur, 
nee publicanus atterit : exempti oneribus et coUationi- 
bus et tantum in usum proeliorum sepositi, velut 
tela atque arma, bellis reservantur. Est in eodem 
obsequio et Mattiacorum gens ; protulit enim magni- 
tude populi Romani ultra Rhenum, ultraque veteres 
terminos, imperii reverentiam. Ita sede finibusque in 
sua ripa, niente animoque nobiscom agunt, cetera 
similes Batavis, nisi quod ipso adhuc terrae suae solo 
et coelo acrius animantur. Non numeraverim inter 
Germaniae populos, quanquam trans Rhenum Danu- 
biumque consederint, eos, qui Decumates agros 
exercent. Levissimus quisque Gallorum et inopia 
audax, dubiae possessionis solum occUpavere. Mox 
limite acto promotisque praesidiis, sinus imperii et 
pars provinciae habentur. 

XXX. Ultra bos Chatti initium sedis ab Hercynio 
saltu inchoant, non ita effusis ac palustribus locis ut 
ceterae civitates, in quas Germania patescit ; durant 
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siquidem colles, paulatim rarescunt, et Chattos suoa 
saltus Hercynius prosequitur simul atque deponit. 
Duriora genti corpora, stricti artus, minax vultus et 
major animi vigor. Multum, ut inter Germanos, 
rationis ac solertiae : praeponere electos, audire 
praepositos, nosse. ordines, intelligere occasiones, 
difFerre impetus, disponere diem, vallare noctem, for- 
tunam inter dubia, virtutem inter certa numerare : 
quodque rarissimum nee nisi ratione disciplinae con- 
cessum, plus reponere in duce, quam exercitu. Omne 
robur in pedite, quem, super arma, ferramentis quoque 
et copiis onerant. Alios ad proelium ire videas, Chat- • 
tos ad bellum. Rari excursus et fortuita pugna ; 
equestrium sane virium id proprium, cito parare 
victoriam, cito cedere : velocitas juxta formidinem, 
cunctatio propior constantiae est. 

XXXI. Et aliis Germanorum populis usurpatum 
rara et privata cujusque audentia apud Chattos in 
consensum vertit, ut primum adoleverint, crinem bar- 
bamque submittere, nee, nisi hoste caeso, exuere 
votivum obligatumque virtuti oris habitum. Super 
sanguinem et spolia revelant frontem, seque turn 
demum pretia nascendi retulisse, dignosque patria ac 
parentibus ferunt. Ignavis et imbeUibus manet 
squalor. Fortissimus quisque ferreum insuper annu- 
lum (ignominiosum id genti) velut vinculum gestat, 
donee se caede hostis absolvat. Plurimis Chattorum 
hie placet habitus. Jamque canent insignes, et hosti- 
bus simul suisque monstrati. Omnium penes hos 
initia pugnarum : haec prima semper acies, visu nova ; 
nam ne in pace quidem vultu mitiore mansuescunt. 
Nulli domus aut ager aut aliqua cura : prout ad quem- 
que venere, aluntur : prodigi alieni, contemptores sux - 
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donee exsanguis senectus tarn durae virtuti impareg 
faciat. 

XXXn. ProximiChattiscertum jam alveo Rhenum, 
quique terminus esse sufficiat, Usipii ac Tencteri 
colunt. Tencteri, super solitum bellorum decus, 
equestris disciplinae arte jMraecellunt : nee major apud 
Chattos peditum laus, quam Tencteris equitum. Sic 
instituere majores, posteri imitantur; hi lusus infan- 
tium, haec juvenum aemulatio, perseverant senes : 
inter familiam et penates et jura successionum equi 
traduntur; excipit filius, non, ut cetera, maximus 
natu, sed prout ferox bello et melior. 

XXXin. Juxta Tencteros Bructeri olim occurre- 
bant : nunc Chamavos et Angrivarios immigrasse 
narratur, pulsis Bructeris ac penitus excisis vicinarum 
consensu nationum, seu superbiae odio, seu praedae 
dulcedine, seu favore quodam erga nos deorura : nam 
ne spectaculo quidem proelii invidere : super sexaginta 
millia, non armis telisque Romanis, sed, quod mag- 
nificentius est, oblectationi oculisque ceciderunt. 
Maneat, quaeso, duretque gentibus, si non amor nos- 
tri, at certe odium sui : quando, urgentibus imperii 
fatis, nihil jam praestare fortuna majus potest, quam 
hostium discfjrdiam. 

XXXIV. Angrivarios et Chamavos a tergo Dulgibini 

et Chasuarii cludunt aliaeque gentes, haud perinde 

memoratae. A fronte Frisii excipiunt. Majoribus 

minoribusque Frisiis vocabuhim est ex modo virium : 

utraeque nationes usque ad Oceanum Rheno prae- 

texuntur, ambiuntque iramensos insuper lacus et 

Romanis classibus navigates. Ipsum quin etiam 

Oceanum ilia tentavimus : et superesse adhuc Her- 

culis columnas fama vulgavit; sive adiit Hercules, 

3* 
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seu, quicquid ubiqiie magnificum est, in claritalem 
ejus referre consensimus. Nee defuit audentia Druso 
Germanico : sed obstitit Oceanus in se simul atque in 
Herculem inquiri. Mox nemo tentavit ; sanctiusque 
ac reverentius visum, de actis deorum credere, quam 
scire. 

XXXV. Hactenus in Occidentem Germaniam novi- 
mus. In Septentrionem ingenti flexu redit. Ac primo 
statim Chaucorum gens, quanquam incipiat a Frisiis 
ac partem littoris occupet, omnium, quas exposui, 
gentium lateribus obtenditur, donee in Chattos usque 
sinuetur. Tam immensum terrarum spatium non 
tenent tantum Chauci, sed et implent : populus inter 
Germanos nobilissimus, quique magnitudinem suam 
malit justitia tueri : sine cupiditate, sine impotentia, 
quieti secretique, nulla provoeant bella, nuUis raptibus 
aut latrociniis populantur. Id praecipuum virtutis 
ac virium argumentum est, quod, ul superiores agant, 
non per injurias assequunt\ir. Prompta tamen omni- 
bus arma, ac, si res poscat, exercitus, plurimum 
virorum equorumque : et quiescentibus eadem fama. 

XXXVI. In latere Chaucorum Chattorumque 
Cherusci nimiam ac marcentem diu pacem illacessiti 
nutrierunt ; idque jucundius, quam tutius, fuit : quia 
inter impotentes et validos falso quiescas ; ubi manu 
agitur, modestia ac probitas nomina superioris sunt. 
Ita, qui olim boni aequique Cherusci, nunc inertes ac 
stulti vocantur : Chattis victoribus fortuna in sapien- 
tiam cessit. Tracti ruina Cheruscorum et Fosi, con- 
termina gens, adversarum rerum ex aequo socii, cum 
in secundis minores fuissent. 

XXXVIL Eundem Germaniae sinum proximi 
Oceano Cimbri tenent, parva nunc civitas, sed gloria 
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ingens ; veterisque famae lata vestigia manent, utra* 
que ripa castra ac spatia, quorum ambitu nunc quoque 
metiaris molem manusque gentis et tarn magni exitus 
fidem. Sexcentesimum et quadragesimum annum 
urbs nostra agebat, cum primum Cimbrorum audita 
sunt arma, Caecilio Metello et Papirio Carbone con- 
sulibus. Ex quo si ad alterum Imperatoris Trajani 
consulatura computemus, ducenti ferme et decem anni 
coUiguntur; tamdiu Germania vincitur. Medio tarn 
longi aevi spatio, multa invicem damna : non Samnis, 
non Poeni, non Hispaniae Galliaeve, ne Parthi qui- 
dem saepius admonuere : quippe regno Arsacis acrior 
est Germanorum libertas. Quid enim aliud nobis, 
quam caedem Crassi, amisso et ipse Pacoro, infra 
Ventidium dejectus Oriens objecerit? At Germani, 
Carbone et Cassio et" Scauro Aurelio et Servilio 
Caepione, M. quoque Manlio fusis yel captis, quin- 
que simul consulares exercitus Populo Romano, 
Varum, tresque cum eo legiones, etiam Caesari 
abstulerunt: nee impune C. Marius in Italia, divus 
Julius in Gallia, Drusus ac Nero et Germanicus in 
suis eos sedibus perculerunt. Mox ingentes C. 
Caesaris minae in ludibrium versae. Inde otium, 
donee occasione discordiae nostrae et civilium armo- 
rum, expugnatis legionum hibemis,, etiam Galiias 
aifectavere : ac rursus pulsi, inde proximis temporibus 
triumphati magis quam victi sunt. 

XXXVin. Nunc de Suevis dicendum est, quorum 
non una, ut Chattqrum Tencterorumve, gens : majorem 
enim Germaniae partem obtinent, propriis adhuc 
nationibus nominibusque discreti, quanquam in com- 
mune Suevi Yocentur. Insigne gentis obliquara 
crinem nodoque substringere : sic Suevi a ceteris 
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Germanis, sic Suevorum ingenui a servis sepanmlur: 
in aJiis gentibus, seu cognatione aliqua Suevorum, 
seu quod saepe accidit, imitatione, rarum et intra 
juyentae spatium ; apud Suevos, usque ad canitiem, 
horrentem capillum retro sequuntur, ac saepe in ipso solo 
vertice religant. Principes et ornatiorem habent : ea 
cura formae, sed innoxiae : ncque enim ut ament 
amenturve ; in altitudinem quandam et terrorem, 
adituri bella; compti, ut hostium oculis, omantur. 

XXXIX. Vetustissimos se nobilissimosque Suevo 
rum Semnones memorant. Fides antiquitatis religione 
firmatur. State tempore in silvam auguriis patrum et 
prisca formidine sacram, omnes ejusdem sanguinis 
populi legationibus coeunt, caesoque publice homine 
celebrant barbari ritus horrenda primordia. Est et 
alia luco reverentia. Nemo nisi vinculo ligatus ingre- 
ditur, ut minor et potestatem numinis prae se ferens. 
Si forte prolapsus est, attoUi et insurgere baud 
iicitum : per humum evolvuntur : eoque omnis super- 
stitio respicit, tanquam inde initia gentis, ibi regnator 
omnium deus, cetera subjecta atque parentia. Adjicit 
auctoritatem fortuna Semnonum : centum pagis habi- 
tantur; magnoque corpore efficitur, ut se Suevorum 
caput credant. 

XL. Contra Langobardos paucitas nobilitat: plu- 
rimis ac valentissimis nationibus cincti, non per 
obsequium, sed proeliis et periclitando tuli sunt. 
Reudigni deinde et Aviones et Anglii et Varini et 
Eudoses et Suardones et Nuithones fluminibus aut 
silvis muniuntur : nee quidquam notabile in singulis, 
nisi quod in commune Nerthum, id est Terram 
matrem colunt, eamque intervenire rebus hominum, 
uvehi populis arbitrantur. Est in insula Oceani 
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castum nemus, dicatumque in eo vehiculum, veste 
contectum : attingere uni sacerdoti concessum. Is 
adesse penetrali deam intelligit, vectamque bubus 
feminis multa cum veneratione prosequitur. Laeti 
tunc dies, festa loca, quaecumque adventu hos- 
pitioque dignatur. Non bella ineunt, non arma 
sumunt ; clausum omne ferrum : pax et quies tunc 
tantum nota, tunc tantum amata, donee idem sacerdos 
satiatam conversatione mortalium deam templo reddat. 
Mox vehiculum et vestes, et, si credere velis, numen 
ipsum secreto lacu abluitur. Servi ministrant, quos 
statim idem lacus haurit ; arcanus hinc terror sancta- 
que ignorantiaj^ quid sit illud, quod tantum perituri 
vident. 

XLI. Et haec quidem pars Suevorum in secretiora 
Germaniae porrigitur. Propior, ut quo modo paulo 
ante Rhenum, sic nunc Danubium sequar, Hermun- 
durbrum civitas, fida Romanis, eoque solis Ger- 
manorum non in ripa commercium, sed penitus, 
atque in splendidissima Rhaetiae provinciae colonia. 
Passim et sine custode transeunt : et, cum ceteris 
gentibus arma modo castra^ue nostra ostendamus, his 
domos villasque patefecimus non concupiscentibus. 
In Hermunduris Albis oritur, flumen inclitum et 
notum olim ; nunc tantum auditur. 

XLn. Juxta Hermunduros Narisci, ac deinde Mar- 
comanni et Quadi agunt. Praecipua Marcomannorum 
gloria viresque, atque ipsa etiam sedes, pulsis olim 
Boiis, virtute parta. Nee Narisci Quadive degene- 
rant. Eaque Germaniae velut frons est, quatenus 
Danubio peragitur. Marcomannis Quadisque usque 
ad nostram memoriam reges manserunt ex gente 
psorumy nobile Marobodui et Tudri genus : jam et 
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externos patiuntur. Sed vis et potentia regibus et 
auctoritate Romana : raro armis nostris, saepius 
pecunia juvantur, nee minus valent. 

XLin, Retro Marsigni, Gothini, Osi, Burii, terga 
Marcomannorum Quadorumque claudunt : e quibus 
Marsigni et Burii serraone cultuque Suevos referunt. 
Gothinos Gallica, Osos Pannonica lingua coarguit non 
esse Germanos, et quod tributa patiuntur. Partem 
tributorum Sarmatae, partem Quadi, ut alienigenis, 
imponunt. Gothini, quo magis pudeat, et ferrum 
eflfodiunt. Omnesque hi populi pauca campestrium, 
ceterura saltus et vertices montium jugumque inse- 
derunt. Dirimit enim scinditque Sueviam continuum 
montium jugum, ultra quod plurimae gentes agunt : 
ex quibus latissime patet Lygiorum nomen in plures 
civitates difFusum. Valentissimas nominasse sufficiet, 
Arios, Helveconas, Manimos, Elysios, Naharvalos. 
Apud Naharvalos antiquae religionis lucus ostenditur. 
Praesidet sacerdos muliebri ornatu : sed deos, inter- 
pretatione Romana, Castorem PoUucemque memo- 
rant : ea vis numini ; nomen Alois. Nulla simulacra, 
nullum peregrinae supers|itionis vestigium : ut fra- 
tres tamen, ut juvenes, venerantur. Ceterum Arii 
super vires, quibus enumerates paulo ante popu- 
los antecedunt, truces, insitae feritati arte ac ten? 
pore lenocinantur. Nigra scuta, tincta corpora : 
atras ad proelia noctes legunt : ipsaque formidine 
atque umbra feralis exercitus terrorem inferunt, nullo 
hoslium sustinente novum ac velut infemum aspec- 
tum : nam primi in omnibus proeliis oculi vincuntur. 
Trans Lygios Gothones regnantur, paulo jam adduc- 
tius, quam ceterae Germanorum gentes, nondum 
tamen supra libertatem. Protinus deinde ab Oceano 
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Rugii et Lemovii • omniumque harum gentium in- 
signe, rotunda scuta, breves gladii, et erga reges 
obsequiura. 

XLIV. Suionum hinc civitates, ipso in Oceano, 
praeter viros armaque classibus valent : forma navium 
60 difFert, quod ulrimque prora paratam semper ap- 
pulsui frontem agit: nee velis ministrantur, nee remos 
in ordinem lateribus adjungunt. Solutum, ut in qui- 
Dusdam fluminum, et mutabile, ut res poscit, hinc vel 
illinc remigium. Est apud illos et opibus honos ; 
eoque unus imperitat, nullis jam exceptionibus, non 
precario jure parendi. Nee arma, ut apud ceteros 
Germanos, in promiscuo, sed clausa sub custode et 
quidein serva: quia subitos hostium incursus prohibet 
Oceanus, otiosa porro armatorum manus facile las . 
civiunt : enimvero neque nobilem neque ingenuum 
ne libertinum quidem, armis praeponere regia utilitas 
est. 

XLV. Trans Suionas aliud mare, pigrum ac prope 
immotum, quo cingi cludique terrarum orbem hinc 
fides, quod extremus cadentis jam solis fulgor in 
ortus edurat adeo clarus, ut sidera hebetet ; sonum 
insuper audiyi, formasque deorum et radios capitis 
aspici persuasio adjicit. Illuc usque, et fama yera, 
tantum natura. Ergo jam dextro Suevici maris littore 
Aestyorum gentes alluuntur : quibus ritus habitusque 
Suevorum ; lingua Britannicae propior. Matrem 
deum venerantur : insigne superstitionis, formas 
aprorum gestant ; id pro armis omnique tutelar 
securum deae cultprem etiam inter hostes praestat. 
Rams ferri, frequens fustium usus. Frumenta 
ceterosque fructus patientius, quam pro solita Ger- 
manorum inertia, laborant. Sed et mare scrutantur, 
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ac soli omnium succinum, quod ipsi glesum vocaut, 
inter vada atque in ipso litlore legunt. Noc, quae 
natura quaeve ratio gignat, ut barbaris, quaesitum 
corapertumve. Diu quin etiam inter cetera ejec- 
tamenta maris jacebat, donee luxuria nostra dedit 
nomen : ipsis in nuUo usu : rude legitur, informe 
perfertur, pretiumque mirantes accipiunt. Succum 
tamen arborum esse intelligas, quia terrena quaedam 
atque etiam volucria animalia plerumque interlucent, 
quae implicata humore, mox, durescente materia, clu- 
duntur. Fecundiora igitur nemora lucosque, sicut 
Orientis secretis, ubi thura balsamaque sudantur, ita 
Occidentis insulis terrisque inesse, crediderira ; quae 
vicini solis radiis expressa atque liquentia in proxi- 
mum mare labuntur, ac vi tempestatum in adversa 
littora exundant. Si naturam succini admoto igne 
tentes, in modum taedae accenditur, alitque flammam 
pinguem et olentem : mox ut in picem resinamve 
lentescit. Suionibus Sitonum gentes continuantur. 
Cetera similes, uno differunt, quod femina domina- 
tur : in tantum non modo a libertate, sed etiam a 
servitute degenerant. 

XLVI. Hie Sueviae finis. Peucinorum Vene 
dorumque et Fennorum nationes Germanis an Sarma 
tis ascribam, dubito: quanquam Peucini, quos quidan4 
Bastarnas vocant, sermone, cultu, sede ac domiciliis, 
ut Germani, agunt. Sordes omnium ac torpor pro- 
cerum : connubiis mixtis, nonnihil in Sarmatarum 
habitum foedantur. Venedi multum ex moribus 
traxerunt. Nam quidquid inter Peucinos Fennosque 
silvarum ac montium erigitur, latrociniis pererrant. 
Hi tamen inter Germanos potius referuntur, quia et 
domos figunt et scuta gestant et pedum usu ac 
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pernicitate gaudent ; quae omnia diversa Sarhiatis 
sunt, in plaustro equoque viventibus. Fennis mira 
feritaSy foeda paupertas : non arma, non equi, non 
penates : victui lierba, veslitui pelles, cubile humus : 
sola in sagittis spes, quas, inopia ferri, ossibus 
asperant. Idemque venatus viros pariter ac feminas 
alit. Passim enim comitantur, partemque praedae 
petunt. Nee aliud infantibus ferarum imbriUmque 
sufTugium, quam ut in aliquo ramorum nexu contegan- 
tur: hifc redeunt juvenes, hoc senum receptaculum. 
Sed beatius arbitranlur, quam ingemere agris, illa- 
borare domibus, suas ahenasque fortunas spe metuque 
versare. Securi adversus hominew, securi adversus 
deos, rem difficillimam assecuti sunt, ut ill is ne vote 
quidem opus esset. Cetera jam fabulosa : Hellusios 
et Oxionas ora hominum vultusque, corpora atque 
artus ferarum, gerere : quod ego, ut incompertum, in 
medium relinquam. 



*; 
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CN. JULII AGRICOLAE 

VITA. 



BREVIARIUM. 

Cap. 1. Scribendi clarorum virorum vitam mos antiquus, 2. sub 
malis principibus periculosus, 3. sub Trajano in honorem 
Agricolae repetitus a Tacito, qui non eloquentiam, at pietatem 
pollicetur. 4. Agricolae stirps, educatio, studia. 5. Positis 
in Britannia primis castrorum rudimentis, 6. uxorem ducit: 
fit quaestor, tribunus, praetor: recognoscendis templorum 
donis praefectus. 7. Othoniano bello matrem partemque 
patrimonii amittit. 8. In Vespasiani partes transgressua, 
legioni vicesimae in Britannia praepositus, alienae famae 
cura promovet suam. 9. Redux inter patricios ascitus Aqui- 
taniam regit. Consul factus Tacito filiam despondet. Bri- 
tanniae praeficitur. 

10. Britanniae descriptio. Thule cognita: mare pigrum. 11. 
Britannorum origo, habitus, sacra, sermo, mores, 12. militia, 
regimen, rarus conventus : coelum, solum, metalla, margarita. 
13. Victae gentis ingenium. Caesarum in Britanniam expe- 
ditiones. 14. Consularium legatorum res gestae. 15. Bri- 
tanniae rebellio, 16. Boadicea duce coepta, a Suet. Paullino 
compressa. Huic succedunt ignavi. 17. Rem restituunt 
Petilius Cerialis iBt Julius Frontinus ; hie Silures, ille Brigan- 
tes vincit ; 18. Agricola Ordovices et JV^onam. Totam 
provinciam pacat, et 19, 20. moderatione, prudentia, abstinen- 
tia, aequitate in obsequio retinet, 21. animosque aitibus et 
voluptatibus mollit. 
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22, 23. Nova expeditio novas gentes aperit, qnae praesidio 
firmantur. Agricolae candor in communicanda gloria. 24. 
Consilium de occupanda Hibernia. 25 — 27. Civitates trans 
Bodotriam sitae explorantur. Caledonii, Romanos aggressi. 
consilio ductuque Agricolae pulsi, sacriiiciis conspirationem 
civitatum sanciunt. 28. Usipiorum cohors miro casu Bri- 
tanniam circumvecta. Agricolae filius obit. 29. Bellum 
Britanni reparant Calgaco duce, cujus 30 — 32. aratio ad suos. 
33, 34. Romanos quoque hortatur Agricola. 35 — 37. Atrox 
et cruentum proelium. 38. Penes Romanos victoria. Agri- 
cola Britanniam circumvehi praecipit. 

39. Domitianus, fronte laetus, pectore anxius, niintium victoriae 
excipit. 40. Honores tamen Agricolae decemi jubet, condito 
odio, donee provincia decedat Agricola. Is redux modeste 
agit. 41. Periculum ab accusatoribus et laudatoribus. 42. 
Excusat se, ne provinciam sortiatur proconsul. 43. Obit non 
sine veneni suspicione, a Domitiano dati. 44. Ejus aetas, 
habitus, honores, opes. 46. Mortis opportunitas ante Domi- 
tiani atrocitates. 46. Questus auctoris et ex virtute solatia. 
Fama Agricolae ad posteros transmissa. 

I. Clarorum vironim facta moresque posteris 
tradere, antiquitus usitatum, ne noslris quidem tem- 
poribus quanquam incuriosa suorum aetas omisit, 
quotiens magna aliqua ac nobilis virtus vicit ac super- 
gressa est vitium parvis magnisque civitatibus com- 
mune, ignorantiam recti et invidiam. Sed apud 
pric-es, ut agere digna memoratu pronum magisque in 
aperto erat, ita celeberrimus quisque ingenio ad pro- 
dendam^irtutis memoriam, sine gratia aut ambitione, 
bonae tantum conscientiae pretio ducebatur. Ac pleri- 
que suam ipsi vitam narrare fi^pciam potius morum, 
quam arrogantiam arbitrati sunt: nee id Rutilio et 
Scauro citra fidem aut obtrectationi fuit : adeo virtu- 
tes iisdem temporibus optime aestimantur, qui bus 
facillime gignuntur. At nunc narraturo mihi vitam 
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defuncti hominis, venia opus fuit : quam non petissem<^ 
incursaturus lam saeva et infesta virlutibus lempora. 

II. Legimus, cum Aruleno Rustic© Paetus Thrasea, 
Herennio Senecioni Priscus Helvidius laudati essent, 
capitale fuisse : neque in ipsos modo auctores, sed 
in libros quoque eorum saevitum, delegate triumvir.is 
ministerio, ut monumenta clarissimorum ingeniorum 
in comitio ac foro urerentur. Scilicet illo igne vocem 
populi Romani et libertatem senatus et conscientiam 
generis humani aboleri arbitrabantur, expulsis insuper 
sapientiae professoribus atque omni bona arte in 
exilium acta, ne quid usquam honestiim occurreret. 
Dedimus profecto grande patientiae documentum : et 
sicut vetus aetas vidit, quid ultimum in libertate esset, 
ita nos, quid in servitute, adempto per inquisitiones et 
loquendi audiendique commercio. Memoriam quoque 
ipsam cum voce perdidissemus, si tam in nostra potes- 
tate esset oblivisci, quam lacere. 

III. Nunc demum redit animus : et quanquara 
primo statim beatissimi saeculi ortu Nerva Caesar res 
olim dissociabiles miscuerit, principatum ac liberta- 
tem, augeatque quotidie felicilatem imperii Nerva 
Trajanus, nee spem modo ac votum securitas publica, 
sed ipsius voti fiduciam ac robur assumps6rit ; natura 
tamen infirmitatis humanae tardiora sunt remedia, 
quam mala ; et, ut corpora nostra lente augescunt, cito 
exstinguuntur, sic ingenia studiaque oppresseris faci- 
lius, quam revocaveris. Subit quippe etiam. ipsius 
inertiae dulcedo : et in visa primo desidia postremo 
amatur. Quid, si per quindecim annos, grande mor- 
talis aevi spatium, multi fortuitis casibus, promptissi- 
mus quisque saevitia principis interciderunt ? Pauci, 
et, ut ita dixerim, non modo aliorum, sed etiam nostri 
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superstites sumus, exemptis e media vita tot annis, 
quibus juvenes ad senectutera, senes prope ad ipsos 
exactae aetatis terminos per silentium venimus. Non 
lamen pigebit vel incondita ac rudi voce memoriam 
prioris servitutis ac testimonium praesentium bonorum . 
composuisse. Hie interim liber honori Agricolae 
Boceri mei destinatus, professione pietatis aut laudatus 
erit aut cxcusatus. 

IV. Cnaeus Julius Agricola, veteri et illustri 
Forojulicnsium colonia oitus, ulnimque avum pro- 
curalorem Caesarum habuit : quae equestris nobilitas 
est. Pater Julius Graecinus, senatorii ordinis, studio 
eloquentiae sapientiaeque notus, iisque ipsis virtutibus 
iram Caii Caesaris meritus : namque M. Silanum accu- 
sare jussus et, quia abnuerat, interfectus est. Mater 
Julia Procilla fuit, rarae castitatis : in hujus sinu in- 
dulgentiaque educatus, per omnem honestarum artium 
cultum pueritiam adolescentiamque transegit. Arce- 
bat eum ab illecebris peccantium, praeter ipsius bo- 
nam integramque naturam, quod statim parvulus sedem 
ac magistram studiorum Massiliam habuit, locum 
Graeca comitate et provinciali parsimonia mistum 
ac bene compositum. Memoria teneo solitum ipsum 
narrare, se in prima juventa studium philosophiae 
acrius, ultra quam concessum Romano ac senatori, 
hausisse, ni prudentia matris incensum ac flagrantem 
animum coercuisset. Scilicet sublime et erectum 
ingenium pulchritudinem ac speciem excelsae mag- 
naeque gloriae vehementius, quam caute, appelebal : 
mox mitigavit ratio et aetas : retinuitque, quod est 
difficillimum, ex sapientia modum. 

V. Prima castrorum rudimenla in Britannia Sue- 
tonic Paullino, diligenti ac moderate duci, approbavit, 
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electus, quern contubernio aestimaret. Nee Agricola 
licenter more juvenum, qui militiam in lasciviam ver- 
tunt, neque segniter ad voluptates et commeatus 
tilulum tribunatus et inscitiam retulit: sed noscere 
provinciam, nosci exercitui, discere a pentis, sequi 
oplimos, nihil appetere jactalione, nihil ob formidinem 
recusare, simulque et anxius et intentus agere. Non 
sane alias exercitatior magisque in ambiguo Britannia 
fuit: trucidati veterani, incensae coloniae, intercepti 
exercitus ; turn de salute, mox de victoria, certavere. 
Quae cuncta, etsi consiliis ductuque alterius agcban- 
tur ac summa rerum et recuperatae provinciae gloria 
in ducem cessit, artem et usum et stimulos addidere 
juveni; intravitque aniraum militaris gloriae cupido 
ingrata temporibus, quibus sinistra erga eminentes 
interpretatio, nee minus periculum ex magna fama, 
quam ex mala. 

VI. Hinc ad capessendos magistratus in urbem 
digressus, Domitiam Decidianam, splendidis natalibus 
ortam, sibi junxit ; idque matrimonium ad majora 
nitenli decus ac robur fuit ; vixeruntque mira Con- 
cordia, per mutuam caritatem et invieem se ante- 
ponendo : nisi quod in bona uxore tanto major laus, 
quanto in mala plus culpae est. Sors quaesturae 
provinciam Asiam, proconsulem Salvium Titianum 
dedit: quorum neutro corruptus est; quanquam et 
provincia dives ac parata peccanlibus, et proconsul in 
omnem aviditatem pronus, quantalibet facilitate re- 
dempturus esset mutuam dissimulationem mali. Auc- 
tus est ibi filia, in subsidium simul et solatium : nam 
filium ante sublatum brevi amisit. Mox inter quaes- 
turam ac tribunatum plebis atque etiam ipsum tri- 
bunatus annum quiete et otio transiit, gnams sub 
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Nerone temporum, quibus inertia pro sapientia fuit. 
Idem praeturae tenor et silentium ; nee enim jurisdic- 
tio obvenerat : ludos et inania honoris medio rationis 
atque abundantiae duxit, \iti longe a luxuria, ita famae 
propior. Turn electus a Galba ad dona lemplorum 
recognoscenda, diligentissima conquisitione fecit, ne 
cujus allerius sacrilegium respublica, quam Neronis 
sensisset. 

VII. Sequens annus gravi vulnere animum domum- 
1^ que ejus afflixit: nam classis Othoniana, licenter vaga, 

dura Intemelios (Liguriae pars est) hostiliter popula- 
tur, matrem Agricoiae in praediis suis interfecit : 
praediaque ipsa et magnam patrimonii partem diripuit, 
quae causa caedis fuerat. Igitur ad solemnia pielatis 
profectus Agricola, nunlio afFeclali a Vespasiano 
imperii deprehensus ac stalim in partes transgressus 
est. Initia principatus ac statum urbis Mucianus 
regebat, juvene admodum Domitiano et ex paterna 
fortuna tantum licentiam usurpante. Is missum ad 
delectus agendos Agricola m integreque ac strenue 
versatum, vicesimae legioni, tarde ad sacramentum 
transgressae, praeposuit, ubi decessor seditiose agere 
narrabatur : quippe legatis quoque consularibus nimia 
ac formidolosa erat. Nee legalus praetorius ad cohi- 
bendum potens, incertum, suo an militum ingenio : ita 
successor simul et ultor electus, rarissima moderatione 
maluit videri invenisse bonos, quam fecisse. 

VIII. Praeerat tunc Britanniae Veitius Bolanus 
placidius, quam feroci provincia dignum est : tem- 
peravit Agricola vim suam ardoremque compescuit, ne 
incresceret ; peritus obsequi eruditusque utilia hones- 
tis miscere. Brevi deinde Britannia consularem 
Petilium Cerialem accepit. Habuerunt virtutes spa- 
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tium exemplorum. Sed primo Cerialis labores modo 
et discrimina, mox et gloriam communicabat : saepe 
parti exercilus in experimenlum, aliquando majoribus 
copiis ex eventu praefecit: nee Agricola imquam in 
suam famam gestis exsultavit ; ad auctorem et ducem, 
ut minister, fortunam referebat : ita virtute in obse- 
quendo, verecundia in praedicando, extra invidiam, 
nee extra gloriam erat. 

IX. Revertentem ab legatione legionis divus Ves- 
pasianus inter patricios ascivit, ac deinde provinciae 
Aquitaniae praeposuit, splendidae in primis dignitatis 
administratione ac spe consulatus, cui destinarat. 
Credunt plerique militaribus ingeniis subtilitatem 
deesse, quia castrensis jurisdietio secura et obtusior 
ac plura manu agens calliditatem fori non exerceat. 
Agricola naturali prudentia, quamvis inter togatos, 
facile jusleque agebat. Jam vero tempera curarum 
remissionumque divisa : ubi conventus ac judicia pos- 
cerent, gravis, intentus, severus, et saepius miseri- 
cors ; ubi officio satisfactum, nulla ultra potesta- 
tis persona : tristitiam et arrogantiam et avaritiam 
exuerat: nee illi, quod est rarissimum, aut facilitas 
auctoritatem aut severitas amorem deminuit. ' Integri- 
latem atque abstinentiam in tanto viro referre, injuria 
virtutum fuerit. Ne famam quidem, cui etiam saepe 
boni indulgent, ostentanda virtute, aut per artem 
quaesivit: procul ab aemulatione adversus coUegas, 
procul a contentione adversus procuratores, et vincere 
inglorium, et atteri sordidum arbitrabatur. Minus 
triennium in ea legatione detentus ac statim ad spem 
consulatus revocatus est, comitante opinione Britan- 
niam ei provinciam dari nuUis in hoc suis sermonibus 
sed quia par videbatur. Haud semper errat faina^ 
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aliquando et elegit. Consul egregiae turn spei filiam 
juveni mihi despondit ac post Consulatum collocavll, 
et slatim Britanniae praepositus est, adjeclo pontifica- 
tus sacerdotio. 

X. Britanniae situm populosque, multis scriptoribus 
memoratos non in comparationem curae ingeniive 
referam ; sed quia turn primum perdomita est. Ita 
quae priores nondum comperta eloquentia per- 
coluere, rerum fide tradentur. Britannia, insularum 
quas Romana notitia complectitur, maxima, spatio ac 
coelo in orientem Germaniae, in occidentem His- 
paniae obtenditur: Gallis in meridiem etiam inspici- 
tur: septemtrionalia ejus, nuUis contra terris, vasto 
atque aperto mari pulsantur. Formam totius Britan- 
niae Livius veterum, Fabius Rusticus recentium 
eloquentissimi auctores, oblongae scutulae vel bipenni 
assimulavere : et est ea facies citra Calcdoniam, unde 
et in universum fama est transgressa : sed immen^suni 
et enorme spatium procurrentium extreme jam littore 
terrarum, velut in cuneum tenuatur. Hanc oram 
novissimi maris tunc primum Romana classis cir- 
cumvecta insulam esse Britanniam affirmavit, ac 
simul incognitas ad id t6mpus insulas, quas Orcadas 
vocant, invenit domuitque. Dispecta est et Thule, 
namhactenus jussum.et hiems appetebat ; sed mare 
pigrum et grave remigantibus ; perhibent ne ventis 
quidem perinde attoUi: credo, quod rariores terrae 
montesque, causa ac materia tempestatum, et profunda 
moles continui maris tardius impellitur. Naturam 
Oceani atque aestus neque quaerere hujus operis est, 
ac multi retulere ; unum addiderim : nusquam latius 
dominari mare, multum fluminum hue atque illuc 

ferre, nee littore tenus accrescere aut resorberi, sed 

4 
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influere penitus atque ambire, et jugis etiam atqua 
montibus inseri velut in suo. 

XI. Ceterum Britanniam qui mortales initio colue- 
rint, indigenae an advecti, ut inter barbaros, parum 
compertum. Habitus corporum varii : atque ex eo 
argumenta; namque rutilae Caledoniam habitantium 
comae, magni artus, Germanicam originem asseve- 
rant. Silurum colorati vullus et torti plerumque 
crines et posita contra Hispania Iberos ve teres 
trajecisse easque sedes occupasse fidem faciunt. 
Proximi Gallis et similes sunt ; seu durante originis 
vi, seu, procurrentibus in di versa terris, positio coeli 
corporibus habitum dedit : in universum tamen aesti- 
manti, Gallos vicinam insulam occupasse credibile 
est. Eorum sacra deprehendas superstitionum per- 
suasione : sermo baud mullum diversus ; in depos- 
cendis periculis eadem audacia et, ubi advenere, in 
dotrectandis eadem formido. Plus tamen ferociae 
Britanni praeferunt, ut quos nondum longa pax emol* 
lierit : nam Gallos quoque in bellis floruisse acce« 
pimus : mox segnika cum otio intravit, amissa virtute 
pariter ac libertate ; quod Britannorum olim victia 
eve nit : ceteri manent, quales Galli fuerunt. 

XII. In pedite robur : quaedam nationes et cumi 
proeliantur : honestior auriga, clientes propugnant. 
Olim regibus parebant, nunc per principes factionibus 
et studiis trahuntur : nee aliud adversus validissimas 
gentes pro nobis utilius, quam quod in commune non 
consulunt. Rams duabus tribusve civitatibus ad pro- 
pulsandum commune periculum conventus : ita, dum 
jmguli pugnant, universi vincuntur. Coelum crebris 
imbribus ac nebulis foedum : asperitas frigorum 
abest. Dierum spatia ultra nostri orbis mensuram. 
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et nox clara et exlrema Britanniae parte brevis, ul 
finem atque inilium lucis exiguo discriraine internes- 
cas. Quod si nubes non officiant, aspici per noctein 
solis fulgorem, nee occiderc et exsurgere, sed transire 
affirmant. Scilicet extrema et plana terrarum, humili 
umbra, non erigunt tenebras, infraque coelum et 
eidera nox cadit. Solum, praeter oleam vitemque et 
cetera talidioribus tern's oriri sucta, patiens frugum, 
fecundum , Tarde mitescunt, cito proven' unt : eadem 
utriusque rei causa, multus humor terrarum coelique. 
Fert Britannia aurum et argentum et alia metalla, pre- 
tium victoriae : gignit et Oceanus margarita, sed 
subfusca ac liventia. Quidam artem abcsse legenti- 
bus arbitrantur : nam inRubro mari viva ac spirantia 
saxis avelli, in Britannia, prout expulsa sint, colligi : 
ego facilius ciediderim naturam margaritis deesse, 
quam nobis avaritiam. 

XIII. Jpsi Britanni deleclum ac tributa et injuncta 
imperii munera impigre obeunt, si injuriae absint : has 
aegre tolerant, jam domili ut pareant, nondum ut 
serviant. Igilur primus omnium Romanorum divus 
'Julius cum exercitu Britanniam ingressus, quanquam 
prospera pugna terruerit incolas ac littore potitus sit, 
potest videri ostendisse posteris, non tradidisse. Mox 
bella civilia et in rempublicara versa principum arma, 
ac longa oblivio Britanniae etiam in pace. Consilium 
.'d divus Augustus vocabat, Tiberius praeceptum. 
Agitasse C. Caesarem de intranda Britannia satis 
constat, ni velox ingenio, mobilis poenitentiac, et 
ingentes adversus Germaniam conatus frustra fuissent. 
DijTUS Claudius auctor operis, transvectis legionibus 
auxiliisque et assumpto in partem rerumVespasiano: 
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quod initium venturae mox fortunae fuit: domitae 
gentes, capti reges, et monstratus fatis Vespasianus. 

XIV. Consularium primus Aulus Plautius prae- 
positus, ac subinde Oslorius Scapula, uterque bello 
egregius : redactaque paulatim in formam provinciae 
proxima pars Britanniae : addita insuper veteranorum 

(>/ colonia : quaedam civi tales Cogiduno regi donatae (is 
/ ad nostram usque memoriam fioissimus mansil) ut 
vetere ac jam pridem recepta populi Romani con- 
suetudine, haberet instrumenla servitutis et reges. 
Mox Didius Gallus parta a prioribus conlinuit, paucis 
admodum castellis in ulteriora promotis, per quae 
fama aucti officii quaereretur. Didium Veranius 
excepit, isque intra annum exstinctus est. Sue- 
tonius hinc Paullinus biennio prosperas res habuit, 
subactis nationibus firmatisque prafesidiis : quorum 
fiducia Monam insulam, ut vires rebellibus ministran- 
tem, aggressus, terga occasioni patefecit. 

XV. Namc[ue absentia legati remote metu, Britanni 
agitare inter se mala servitutis, conferre injurias et 
interpretando accendere : nihil profici patientia, nisi ut 
graviora, tanquam ex facili tolerantibus, imperentur : 
singulos sibi olim reges fuisse, nunc binos imponi : e 
quibus legatus in sanguinem, procurator in bona 
saeviret. Aeque discordiam praepositorum, aeque 
concordiam, subjeclis exitiosam : alterius manus cen- 
turiones, alterius servos vim et contumelias miscere. 
Nihil jam cupiditati, nihil libidini exceptum : in 
proelio fortiorem esse, qui spoliet: nunc ab ignavis 
plerumque et imbellibus eripi domos, abstrahi liberos, 
injungi delectus, tanquam mori tantum pro patria 
nescientibus : quantulum enim transisse militum, si 
fiese Britanni numerent ? sic Germanias excussisse 
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jugum : et fluniine, non Oceano, defend! : sibi pa- 
Iriam, conjuges, parentes, illis avaritiam et luxuriara 
causas belli esse. Recessuros, ut divus Julius 
recessisset, modo virtutes majorum suoram aemula- 
rentur. Neve proelii unius aut alterius evenlu paves- 
cereni : plus impetus, majorera constantiam, penes 
miseros esse. Jam Britannorum etiam deos misereri, 
qui Romanum ducem absentem, qui relegatum in alia 
insula exercitum detinerenl : jam ipsos, quod difficilli- 
mum fuerit, deliberare : porro in ejusmodi consiliis 
periculosius esse deprehendi, quam audere. 

XVI. His alque talibus invicem instincti, Boildicea, 
generis regii femina, duce (neque enini sexum in 
imperiis disceraunt) sumpsere i^niversi bellum : ac 
sparsos per castella milites consectati, expugnatis 
praesidiis, ipsam coloniam invasere, ut sedem servi- 
tutis : nee ullum in barbaris saevitiae genus omisit 
ira et victoria. Quod nisi Paullinus, cognito provin- 
ciae motu, propere subvenisset, amissa Britannia 
foret : quam unius proelii fortuna veteri patientiae 
restituit, tenentibus arma plerisque, quos conscientia 
defectionis et propius ex legato timor agitabat, ne, 
quanquam egregius cetera, arroganter in deditos et, ut 
suae quoque injuriae ultor, durius consuleret. Missus 
igitur Petronius Turpilianus, tanquam exorabilior : et 
delictis hostium novus, eoque poenitentiae mitior, com- 
positis prioribus, nihil ultra ausus, Trebellio Maximo 
provinciam tradidit. Trebellius segnior, et nuUis cas- 
trorum experimentis, comitate quadam curandi provin- 
ciam tenuit. Didicere jam barbari quoque ignoscere 
yitiis blandientibus : et interventus civilium armorum 
praebuit justam segnitiae excusationem : sed discordia 
laboratum, cum assuetus expeditionibus miles otio 
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lasciviret. Trebellius fuga ac latebris vitata exerci*^ 
tus ira, indecorus atque humilis, precario mox 
praefuit : ac velut pacti, exercitus licenliara, dux 
salutem ; et seditio sine sanguina stelit. Nee Vettius 
Bolanus, manentibus adhuc civilibus belli s, agitavit 
Britanniam disciplina : eadem inertia erga hostes, 
similis petulantia castronim : nisi quod innocens 
Bolanus et nullis delictis invisus, caritatem paraverat 
loco auctoritatis. 

XVII. Sed, ubi ctim cetero orbe Vespasianus et 
Britanniam recuperavit, magni duces, egregii exerci- 
tus, minuta hostium spes. El terrorem stalim intulit 
Petilius Cerialis, Brigantum civitatem, quae nume- 
rosissinna provinciae totius perhibetur, aggressus. 
Multa proelia, et aliquando non incruenta • magnann- 
que Brigantum partem aut victoria amplexus est aut 
bello. Et, cum Cerialis quidem alterius successoris 
curam famamque obruisset, sustinuit quoque molera 
Julius Frontinus, vir magnus quantum licebat, vali- 
damque et pugnacem Silurum gentem armis subegit, 
super virtutem hostium, locorum quoque difficultates 
eluctatus. 

XVIII. Hunc Britanniae statum, has bellorura 
vices media jam aestate transgressus Agricola invenit, 
cum et milites, velut omissa expeditione, ad securita- 
tem, et hostes ad occasionem verterentur. Ordovicum 
civitas, baud multo ante adventum ejus, alara, in 
finibus suis agentem, prope universam obtriverat ; 
eoque initio erecta provincia : et, quibus bellura 
volentibus erat, probare exemplum, ac recentis legati 
animum opperiri, cum Agricola, quanquam trans- 
vecta aestas, gparsi per provinciam numeri, praesumpta 
apud militem illius anni quies, tarda et contraria 
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bellum inchoaturo, et plerisque custodiri suspecta 
potius videbatur, ire obviam discrimini statuit: con- 
tractisque .legionum vexillis et modica auxiliorum 
manu, quia in aequum degredi Ordovices non aude- 
bant, ipse. ante agmen, quo ceteris par animus simili 
periculo esset, erexit aciem : caesaque prope universa 
gente, non ignarus instandum famae, ac, prout prima 
cessissent, terrorem ceteris fore,Monam insulam, cujus 
possessione revocatum Paullinum rebellione totius 
Britanniae supra memoravi, redigere in potestatem 
animo intendit. Sed, ut in dubiis consiliis, naves 
deerant : ratio et constantia ducis transvexit. De- 
positis omnibus sarcinis, lectissimos auxiliarium, 
quibus nota vada et patrius nandi usus, quo simul 
seque et arma et :^quos regunt, ita repente immisit, 
ut obstupefacti hostes, qui classem, qui naves, qui 
mare expectabant, nihil arduum aut invictum credi- 
derint sic ad bellum venientibus. Ita petita pace ac 
dedita insula, clarus ac magnus haberi Agricola : 
quippe cui ingredienti provinciam, quod tempts alii 
per ostentationem aut officiorum ambitum transigunt, 
labor et periculum placuisset. Nee Agricola, pros- 
peritaj;e rerum in vanitatem usus, expedilionem aut 
victoriam vocabat victos continuisse : ne laureatis qui- 
dem gesta prosecutus est : sed ipsa dissimulatione 
famae famam auxit, aestimantibus, quanta futuri spe 
tarn magna tacuisset. 

XIX. Ceterum animorum provinciae prudens, 
simulque doctus per aliena experimenta parum pro- 
fici armis, si injuriae sequerentur, causas bellorum 
statuit excidere. A se suisque orsus, primum domum 
suam coercuit; quod plerisque haud minus arduum 
est, quam provinciam regere. Nihil per libertos 
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servosque publicae rei : noD st.udiis privatis nee ex 
commendalione aut precibus centurionum milites 
ascire, sed optimum quemque fidissimum putare : 
omnia scire, non omnia exsequi : parvis peccatis 
veniam, magnis severitatem commodare : nee poena 
semper, sed saepius poenitentia contentus esse : 
offieiis et administralionibus potius non peccaturos 
praeponere, quam damnare, cum peecassenl. Fru- 
menti et tributorum auctionem aequalitale munerum 
mollire, cirdumcisis, quae, in quaeslum reperta, ipso 
tribute gravius tolerabantur : namque per ludibrium 
assidere elausis .horreis et emere ultro frumenta, ac 
vendere pretio cogebantur : devortia itinerum et lon- 
ginquitas regionum indicebatur, ut civitates a proximis 
hibernis in reraota et avia ref^ent, donee, quod 
omnibus in promptu erat, paucis lucrosum fieret. 

XX. Haee prime statim anno comprimendo, egre- 
giam famam paei circumdedit; quae vel ineuria vel 
intolerantia priorum baud minus quam bellum time- 
batur. Sed, ubi aestas advenit, contraeto exercitu, 
multus in agmine laudare modestiam, disjectos coer- 
cere : loca castris ipse capere, aestuaria ae silvas ipse 
praetentare ; et nihil interim apud hostes quietum 
pati, quo minus subitis excursibus popularetur: atque, 
ubi satis terruerat, parcendo rursus irritamenta pacis 
ostentare. Quibus rebus multae civitates, quae in 
ilium diem ex aequo egerant, datis obsidibus, iram 
posuere, et praesidiis castellisque cireumdatae tanta 
ratione curaque, ut nulla ante Britanniae nova pars 
illacessita transient. 

XXI. Sequens hiems saluberrimis consiliis ab- 
Bumpta : namque, u* homines dispersi ae rudes, eoque 
in bella faeiles, qu.8ti et otio per voluptates assues« 
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Cerent^ hortari privatim, adjuvare publice, ut templa, 
fora, domus exstruerent, laudando promptos et cas- 
tigando segnes : ita honoris aemulatio pro necessitate 
erat. Jam vero principum filios liberalibus artibus 
crudire, et ingenia Britannorum studiis Gallorum 
anteferre, ut, qui modo linguam Romanam abnuebant, 
eloquentiam concupiscerent. Inde etiam habitus nos- 
tri honor et frequens toga : paulatimque discessum ad 
delenimenta vitiorum, porticus et balnea et convi- 
viorum elegantiam : idque apud imperilos humanitas 
Tocabatur, cum pars servitutis esset. 

XXII. Tertius expedilionum annus novas gentes 
aperuit, vastatis usque ad Taum (aestuario nomeu 
est) nationibus : qua formidine territi hostes quan- 
quam conflictatum saevis tempestatibus exercitum 
lacessere non ausi ; ponendisque insuper castellis 
spatium fuit. Annotabant periti non alium ducem 
opportunitates locorura sapientius legisse : nullum ab 
Agricola positum castellum aut vi hostium expugna- 
tum aut pactione ac fuga desertum. Crebrae erup- 
tiones: nam adversus moras obsidionis annuis copiis 
firmabantur : ita intrep'da ibi hiems, et sibi quisque 
praesidio, itritis hostibus eoque desperantibus, quia 
soliti plerumque damna aestatis hibernis eventibus 
pensare, tum aestatc atque hieme juxta pellebantur. 
Nee Agricola unquam per alios gesta avidus inter- 
cepit : seu centurio seu praefectus, incorruptum facli 
testem habebat. Apud quosdam acerbior in conviciis 
narrabatur; ut erat comis bonis, adversus malos inju- 
cundus : ceterum ex iracundia nihil supererat ; secre- 
tum et silentium ejus non timeres : honestius putabat 
offendere, quam odisse. 

XXJII. Quarta aestas obtinendis, quae percurreratj 

4* 
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insumpta : ac, si virtus exercituum et Romani nominia 
gloria pateretur, inventus in ipsa Britannia terminus. 
Nam Clola et Bodotria, diversi maris aestibus per 
immensum revectae, anguslo terrarum spatio dirimun- 
tur : quod turn praesidiis firmabatur : atque omnis 
propior sinus tenebatur, summotis velut in aliam 
insulam hostibus. 

XXIV. Quinto expeditionum anno, nave prima 
transgressus, ignotas ad id tempus gentes crebris 
simul ac prosperis proeliis domuit: eamque partem 
Britanniae, quae Hiberniam aspicit, copiis instruxit 
in spem niagis quam ob formidinem ; si quidem 
Hibernia, medio inter Britanniam atque Hispaniam 
sita et Gallico quoque mari opportuna, valentissimam 
imperii partem magnis invicem usibus miscuerit. 
Spatium ejus, si Britanniae comparetur, angustius, 
nostri maris insulas superat. Solum coelumque et 
ingenia cultusque hominum baud multum a Britannia 
differunt : in melius aditus portusque per commercia 
et negotiatores cogniti. Agricola expulsum seditione 
domestica unum ex regulis gentis exceperat ac specie 
amicitiae in occasionem retinebat. Saepe ex eo 
audivi, legione una et modicis auxiliis debellari obti- 
nerique Hiberniam posse. Idque etiam ad versus 
Britanniam profuturum, si Romana ubique anna, et 
velut e conspectu libertas tollerelur. 

XXV. Ceterum aestate, qua sextum officii annum 
inchoabat, amplexus civitales trans Bodotriam sitas, 
quia motus universarum ultra gentium et infesta 
hostilis exercitus itinera timebantur, portus classe 
exploravit: quae, ab Agricola primum assumpta in 
Dartem virium, sequebatur egregia specie, cum simul 
terra, simul mari bellum impelleretur, ac saepe iisdem 
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castris pedes equesque et nauticus miles, mixti copiis 
et laetitia, sua quisque facta, suos casus attollerent i 
ac modo silvarum ac montium profunda, modo tem- 
pestatum ac fluctuum adversa, hinc terra et hostis, 
hinc victus Oceanus militari jactantia compararen- 
tur. Britannos quoque, ut ex captivis audiebatur, 
«risa classis obstupefaciebat, tanquam, aperto maris 
3ui secrete, ultimum victis perfugium clauderetur. 
Ad manus et arma conversi Galedoniam incalentes 
populi, paratu magno, majore fama, uti mos est de 
ignotis, oppugnasse ultro, castella adorti, metum, ut 
provocantes, addiderant: regrediendumque citra Bodo- 
triam, et excedendum potius, quam pellerentur, specie 
prudentium ignavi admonebant : cum interim cognos- 
cit hostes pluribus agminibus irrupturos. Ac, ne 
superante numero et perilia locorum circumiretur, 
diviso et ipse in tres partes exercitu incessit. 

XXVI. Quod ubi cognilum hosti, mutato repente 
consilio, universi nonam legionem, ut maxime invali- 
dam, nocte aggressi, inter somnum ac trepidationem 
caesis vigilibus, irrupere. Jamque in ipsis castns 
pugnabant, cum Agricola, (ter hostium ab exploratori- 
bus edoctus et vestigiis insecutus, velocissimos equi- 
tum peditumque assultare tergis pugnanlium jubet^ 
mox ab universis adjici clamorem ; et propinqua luce 
fulsere signa : ita ancipiti malo territi Britanni : et 
Romanis redit animus, ac, securi pro salute, de gloria 
certabant. Ultro quin eliam erupere : et fuit atrox in 
ipsis portarum angustiis proelium, donee puisi hos- 
tes ; utroque exercitu certante, his, ut tulisse opem, 
illis, ne eguisse auxilio viderentur. Quod nisi palu*- 
des et silvae fugientes texissent, debellatum ilia vic^ 
loria foret. 
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XXVII. Cujus conscientia ac fama ferox exercttus, 
nihil virtuti suae invium : penetrandam Caledoniam, 
inveniendumque tandem Britanniae terminum con- 
tinue proeliorum cursu, fremebant: atque illi modo 
cauti ac sapientes, prompti post eventum ac magnilo- 
qui erant. Iniquissima haec bellorum conditio est : 
prospera omnes sibi vindicant, adversa uni imputan- 
tur. At Britanni non virtute, sed occasione et afte 
ducis rati, nihil ex arrogantia remittere, quo minus 
juventutem armarent, conjuges ac liberos in loca tuta 
transferrent, coetibus ac sacrificiis conspirationem 
civitatum sancirent: atque ita irritatis utrimque animis 
discessum. 

XXVIII. Eadem aestate cohors Usipiorum, per 
Germanias conscripta, -in Britanniam transmissa, 
magnum ac memorabile facinus ausa est. Occiso 
centurione ac militibus, qui ad tradendam disciplinam 
iramixti manipulis exemplum et rectores habebantur, 
tres liburnicas, adactis per vim gubematoriljus, ascen- 
dere : et uno remigante, suspectis duobus eoque 
interfectis, nondum vulgato rumore ut miraculum 
praevehebantur : mox hac atque ilia rapti, et cum 
plerisqiie Britannorum, sua defensantium, proelio con- 
gressi, ac saepe victores, aliquando pulsi, eo ad ex- 
tremum inopiae venere, ut infirmissimos suorum, mox 
sorte ductos, vescerentur. Atque circumvecti 
Britanniam, amissis per mscitiam regendi navibus, 
pro praedonibus habiti, primum a Suevis, mox a 
Frisiis intercepti sunt : ac fuere, quos per commercia 
venumdatos et in nostram usque ripam mutatione 
ementium adductos, indicium tanti casus illuslravit. 

XXIX. Initio aestatis Agricola, domestico vulnere 
ictus, anno ante natum £lium amisit. Quem casum 
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neqae, ut plerique fortium virorum, ambitiose, neque 
per lamenta rursus ac moerorem muliebriter tulit : et 
in luctu bellum inter remedia erat. Igitur praemissa 
classe, quae pluribus locis praedata, magnum et incer« 
tum terrorem faceret, expedite exercitu, cui ex Britan- 
nis fortissimos et longa pace exploratos addiderat, ad 
montem Grampium pervenit, quem jam hostis inse-* 
derat. Nam Britanni, nihil fracti pugnae prioris 
eventu, et ultionem aut servitium exspectantes, tan-v 
demque docti commune periculum concordia propui- 
sandum, legationibus et foederibus omnium civitatum 
vires exciverant. Jamque super triginta miilia arma- 
torum aspiciebanlur, et adhnc affluebat omnis juven- 
tus et quibus cruda ac viridis senectus, clari bello et 
sua quisque decora gestantes % cum inter plures duces 
virtute et genere praestans, nomine Calgacus, apud 
contractam multitudinem proelium poscentem, in 
hunc modum locutus fertur : 

XXX, " Quotiens causas belli et necessita.tem nos- 
tram intueor, magnus mihi animus est hodiernum 
diem* consensumque vestrum initium libertatis totius 
Britanniae fore. Nam et universi servitutis expertes, 
et nullah ultra terrae, ac ne mare quidem securum, 
imminente nobis classe Romana : ita proelium atque 
arma, quae fortibus honesta, eadem etiam ignavis 
tutissima sunt. Priores pugnae, quibus ad versus 
Romanes varia fortuna certatum est, spem ac subsi- 
dium in nostris manibus habebant : quia nobilissimi 
totius Britanniae eoque in ipsis penetralibus siti, nee 
servientium littora aspicientes, oculos quoq:ie a con- 
tactu dominationis inviolatos habebamus.. Nos terra- 
ram ac libertatis extremes, recessus ipse ac sinus 
&mae in hunc diem r^efendit : nunc terminus Bri« 
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tanuiuc patet ; atque omne ignotum pro magnifico 
est. Sed nulla jam ultra gens, nihil nisi fluctus et 
saxa, et infestiores Romani : quorum superbiam frus- 
tra per obsequium et modestiam eflfugeris. Raptores 
orbis, postq[uam cuncta vastantibus defuere terrae, et 
mare scrutantur : si locuples hostis est, avari ; si 
pauper, ambitiosi : quos non Oriens, non Occidens, 
satiaverit. Soli onmium opes atque inopiam pari 
aflfectu concupiscunt. Auferre, trucidare, rapere, 
falsis nominibus imperium ; atque, ubi solitudinem 
faciunt, pacem appellant." 

XXXI. " Liberos cuique ac propinquos suos natura 
carissimos esse voluit ; hi per delectus, alibi servituri, 
auferuntur • conjuges sororesque, etsi hostilem libi- 
dinem eflfugiant, nomine amicorum atque hospitum 
polluuntur. Bona fortunasque in tributum egerunt, 
annos in frumentum : corpora ipsa ac manus silvis ac 
paludibus emuniendis inter verbera ac contumelias 
conterunt. Nata servituti mancipia semel veneunt, 
atque ultro a dominis aluntur: Britannia servitutem 
suam quotidie emit, quotidie pascit. Ac, sicut in 
familia recentissimus quisque servorum et conservis 
ludibrio est, sic in hoc orbis terrarum vetere famulatu 
novi nos et viles in excidium petimur. Neque enim 
arva nobis aut metalla aut portus sunt, quibus exer- 
cendis reservemur.^ Virtus porro ac ferocia subjec- 
torum ingrala imperantibus : et longinquitas ac 
secretum ipsum quo tutius, eo suspectius. Ita, 
sublata spe Teniae, tandem sumite animum, tarn 
quibus salus, quam quibus gloria carissima est* 
Trinobantes, femina duce, exurere coloniam, ex- 
pugnare castra, ac, nisi felicitas in socordiam vertis* 
set, exuere jugum potuere : nos integri et indomiti 
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«t.libertatem non in poenitentiam laturi, primo slatim 
congressu iionne ostendamus, quos sibi Caledonia 
viros seposuerit ? An eandem Romanis in bello vir- 
tutem, quam in pace lasciviam adesse creditis ?" 

XXXn. ^*Noslris illi dissensionibus ac discordiis 
clari, vitia hostium in gloriam exercilus sui vertunt : 
quem contraclum ex diversissimis gentibus, ut secun- 
dae res tenent, ita adversae dissolvent : nisi si Gallos 
et Germanos et (pudet dictu) Britannorum plerosque, 
licet dominationi alienae sanguinem commodent, diu- 
tins tamen hostes quam servos, fide et affectu teneri 
putatis : metus et terror est, infirma vincula caritatis . 
quatf ubi removeris, qui timere desierint, odisse inci- 
pient. Omnia victoriae incitamenta pro nobis sunt: 
nuUae Romanos conjuges accendunt; nuUi parentes 
fugam exprobraturi sunt ; aut nulla, plerisque patria, 
aut alia est. Paucos numero, trepidos ignorantia, 
coelum ipsum ac mare et silvas, ignota omnia cir- 
cumspectantes, clausos quodammodo ac vinctos dii 
nobis tradiderunt. Ne terreat vanus aspectus et auri 
fulgor atque argenti, quod neque tegit neque vulnerat. 
In ipsa hostium acie inveniemus nostras manus : 
agnoscent Britanni suam causam : recordabuntur 
Galli priorem libertatem : deserent illos ceteri Ger- 
mani, tanquam nuper Usipii reliquerunt. Nee quid- 
quam ultra formidinis : vacua castella, senum 
coloniae, inter male parentes et injuste imperan- 
tes aegra municipia et discordantia : hie dux, hie 
exercitus: ibi tributa et metalla et ceterae servient 
lium poenae : quas in aeternum perferre aut stalim 
ulcisci in hoc campo est. Proinde ituri in aciem et 
majores vestros et posteros cogitate." 

XXXin. Excepere orationem alacres, ut barbaria 
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moris, cantu et fremitu clamoribusque dissonis. Jam 
que agmina, et armorum fulgores audenlissimi 
cujusque procursu : simul instruebantur acies : cum 
Agricola, quanquam laetum et vix munimeritis coerci- 
tum militem adhortatus, ita disseruit : " Octavus 
annus est, commilitones, ex quo virtute et auspiciis 
imperii Romani fide atque opera vestra Britanniam 
vicistis : tot expeditionibus, tot proeliis, seu fortitudine 
adversus hostes seu patienlia ac laBore paene adversus 
ipsam rerum naturam opus fuit, neque me militum 
neque vos ducis poenituit. Ergo egressi, ego veterum 
legatorum, vos priorum exercituum terminos, finem 
Britanniae non fama nee rumore, sed castris et armis 
tenemus. Inventa Britannia et subacta. Equidem 
saepe in agmine, cum vos paludes montesve et 
flumina fatigarent, fortissimi cujusque voces audie- 
bam, Quando dabitur hostis, quando acies ? Veniunt, 
e latebris suis extrusi : et vota virtusque in aperto, 
omniaque prona victoribus, atque eadem victis 
adversa. Nam, ut superasse tantum itineris, silvas 
evasisse, transisse aestuaria pulchrum ac decorum 
in frontem ; ita fugientibus periculosissima, quae 
hodie prosperrima sunt. Neque enim nobis aut loco- 
rum eadem notitia aut commeatuum eadem abundan- 
tia : sed manus et arma et in his omnia. Quod ad 
me attinet, jam pridem mihi decretum est, neque 
exercitus neque ducis terga tuta esse. Proinde et 
honesta mors turpi vita potior ; et incolumitas ac 
decus eodem loco sita sunt : nee inglorium fuerit, iv 
ipso terrarum ac naturae fine cecidisse." 

XXXIV. " Si novae gentes atque ignota acies con- 
stitisset, aliorum exercituum exemplis vos hortarer^' 
tunc vestra decora recensete, vestros oculos interrO' 
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gate. li sunt, quos proximo anno, unam legionem 
furto noctis aggressos, clamore debellastis : ii cetero- 
rum Britannorum fugacissimi, ideoque tarn diu super- 
stites. Quomodo silvas saltusque penetrantibus 
fortissimum quodque animal contra mere, pavida el 
inertia ipso agminis sono pelluntur, sic acerrimi 
Britannorum jam pridem ceciderunt : reb'quus est 
numerus ignavorum et metuentium ; quos quod tan- 
dem invenistis, non resliterunt, sed deprehensi sunt ; 
novissimae res et extreme metu corpora defixere 
aciem in his vestigiis, in quibus pulchram et spec- 
tabilem victoriam ederetis. Transigite cum expedi- 
tionibus : imponite quinquaginta annis magnum diem : 
approbate reipublicae nunquam exercitui imputari 
potuisse aut moras belli aut causas rebellandi." 

XXXV. Et alloquenle adhuc Agricola, militum 
ardor eminebat, et finem orationis ingens alacritas 
consecuta est, statimque ad arma discursum. Instinc- 
tos ruentesque ita disposuit, ut pedilum auxilia, quae 
octo millia erant, mediam aciem firmarent, equitum 
tria millia comibus affunderentur : legiones -pro vallo 
stetere, ingens victoriae decus citra Romanum san- 
guinem bellanti, et auxilium, si pellerentur. Britan- 
norum acies, in speciem simul ac terrorem, editioribus 
locis constiterat ita, ut primum agmen aequo, ceteri 
per acclive jugum connexi velut insurgerent : media 
campi covinarius et eques strepitu ac discursu com- 
plebat. Tum' Agricola superante hostium mullitudine 
veritus, ne simul in frontem, simul et late^a suorum 
pugnaretur, diductis ordinibus, quanquam porrectior 
acies futura erat et arcessendas plerique legiones 
admonebant, promptior in spem et firmus adversia, 
dimisso equo pedes ante vexilla constitit « 
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XXX\X Ac primo congressu eminus certabatifj » 
simul constantia, simul arte Britanni ingentibus gladiia 
et brevibus cetris missilia nostrorum vitare vel excu- 
tere, atque ipsi magnam vim telorum superfundere : 
donee Agricola Batavorum cohortes ac Tungro- 
rum duas cohortatus est, ut rem ad mucrones ac 
manus adducerent: quod et ipsis vetustate militiae 
exercitatum, et hostibus inhabile parva scuta et enor- 
mes gladios gerentibus : nam Britannorum gladii sine 
mucrone complexum armorum et in aperto pugnam 
non tolerabant. Igilur, ut Batavi miscere ictus, ferire 
umbonibus, ora foedare, et stratis qui in aecfuo obsti- 
terant, erigere in coUes aciem coepere, ceterae cohor- 
tes, aemulatione et impetu commistae, proximos 
quosque caedere ; ac plerique semineces aut inlegri 
festinalione victoriae relinquebantur. Interim equi- 
tum turmae fugere, covinarii peditum se • proelio 
miscuere : et, quanquam recentem terrorem intu^ 
lerant, densis tamen hostium agminibus et inaequali- 
bus locis haerebant : minimeque equestris ea pugnae 
facies erat, cum aegre diu stantes simul equorum cor- 
poribus impellerentur, ac saepe vagi cumis, exterriti 
sine rectoribus equi, ut quemque formido tuleratj 
transversos aut obvios incursabant. 

XXXVn. Et Britanni, qui adhuc pugnae expertes 
summa collium insederant et paucitatem nostrorum 
vacui spernebant, degredi paulatim et circumire terga 
vincentium coeperant : ni id ipsum veritus Agricola, 
quatuor equitum alas, ad subita belli retentas, venien- 
tibus opposuisset, quan toque ferocius accurrerant, 
vanto acrius pulsos in fugam disjecisset. Ita con- 
silium Britannorum in ipsos versum : transvectaeque 
praecepto ducis a fronte pugnantium alae, aversam 
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hostium aciem invasere. Turn vero paten tibus loci« 
^rande et atrox spectaculutn : sequi, vulnerare, capere 
atque eosdem, oblatis aliis, trucidare. Jam hostium, 
prout ciiique ingenium erat, catervad armatorum 
paucioribus terga praestare, quidam inermes ultro 
ruere ac se morti offerre ; passim arma et corpora et 
laceri artus et cruenta humus : et aliquando etiam 
victis ira virtu sque; postquam silvis appropinqua- 
runt, coUecti primos sequentium incaulos et locorum 
ignaros circumveniebant. Quod ni frequens ubique 
Agricola validas et expeditas cohortes indaginis modo, 
et, sicubi arctiora erant, partem equilum dimissis 
equis, simul rariores silvas equitem persultare jussis- 
set, acceptum aliquod vulnus per nimiam fiduciam 
foret. Ceterum, ubi compositos firmis ordinibus 
sequi rursus videre, in fugam versi, non agminibus, 
ut prius, nee alius alium respectantes, rari et vita- 
bundi invicem, longinqua atque avia petiere. Finis 
sequendi nox et satietas fuit : caesa hostium ad decem 
milHa : nostrorum trecenti sexaginta cecidere : in quis 
Aulus Atticus praefectus cohortis, juvenili ardore et 
ferocia equi hostibus illatus. 

XXXVIQ. Et nox quidem gaudio praedaque laeta 
victoribus : Britanni palantes, mixtoque virorum 
mulierumque ploratu, trahere vulneratos, vocare in- 
tegros, deserere domes ac per iram ultro incendere : 
eligere latebras et statim relinquere : miscere invicem 
consilia aliqua, dein separare : aliquando frangi as- 
pectu pignorum suorum, saepius concitari : satisque 
constabat, saevisse quosdam in conjuges ac liberos, 
tanquam misererentur. Proximus dies faciem vic- 
toriae latius aperuit : vastum ubique silentium, secreti 
colics, fumantia procul tecta, nemo exploratoribus 
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obvius: quibus in omnem partem dimissis, ubi 
incerta fugae vestigia neque usquam conglobari hos- 
tes compertum et exacta jam aestate spargi bellum 
nequibat, in fines Horestorum exercitum deducit. Ibi 
acceplis obsidibus, praefecto classis circumvehi Bri 
tanniam praecepit. Datae ad id vires, et praecesse- 
rat terror. Ipse peditem atque equites lento itinera, 
quo no varum gentium animi ipsa transitu s mora 
terrerentur, in hibernis locavit. Et simul classis 
secunda tempestale ac fama Trutulensem portum 
tenuit, unde proximo latere Britanniae lecto omni 
redierat. 

XXXIX. Hunc rerum cursum, quanquam nulla 
verborum jactantia epistolis Agricolae actum, ut 
Domitiano moris erat, fronte laetus, pectore anxius 
excepit. Inerat conscientia derisui fuisse nuper fal- 
sum e Germania triumphum, emptis per commercia, 
quorum habitus et crines in captivorum speciem for- 
marentur: at nunc veram magnamque victoriam, tot 
millibus hostium caesis, ingenti fama celebrari. Id 
sibi maxime formidolosum, privati hominis nomen 
supra principis attoUi : frustra studia fori et civilium 
artium decus in silentium acta, si militarem gloriam 
alius occuparet : et cetera utcumque facilius dis 
simulari : ducis boni imperatoriam virtutem esse. 
Talibus curis exercitus, quodque saevae cogitationis 
indicium erat, secreio suo satialus, optimum in 
praesentia statuit reponere odium, donee impetus 
famae et favor exercitus languesceret : nam etiam 
tum Agricola Britanniam obtinebat. 

XL. Igitur triumphalia ornamenta et illustris sta- 
luae honorem et quidquid pro triumpho datur, multo 
verborum honore cumulata, decemi in senatu jubet; 
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addique insuper opinionem, Syriam provinciam Agri- 
colae destinari, vacuam turn morte Atilii Rufi con- 
sularis et majoribus reservatam. Credidere plerique 
libertum ex secretioribus ministeriis missum ad 
Agricolam codicillos, quibus ei Syria dabatur, tulisse 
cum praecepto, ut, si in Britannia foret, traderentur : 
eumque liberlum in ipso freto Occani obvium 
Agricolae, ne appellate quidem eo, ad Domitianum 
remeasse : sive verum -istud, sive ex ingenio principis 
fictum ac compositum est. Tradiderat interim Agri- 
cola successori suo provinciam quietam tutamque. 
Ac, ne notabilis celebritate et frequentia occurrentium 
introitus esset, vitato amicorum officio, noctu in 
urbem, noctu in palatium, ita ut praeceptum erat, 
venit : exceptusque brevi osculo et nuUo sermone 
turbae servientium immixtus est. Ceterum, ut mili- 
tare nomen, grave inter otiosos, aliis virtutibus tem- 
peraret, tranquillitatem atque otium penitus auxit, 
cultu modicus, sermone facilis, uno aut altero ami- 
corum comitatus ; adeo ut plerique quibus magnos 
viros per ambitionem aestimare mos est, viso aspecto- 
que Agricola, quaererent famam, pauci interpreta- 
rentur. 

XLI. Crebro per eos dies apud Domitianum absens 
accusatus, absens absolutus est. Causa periculi non 
crimen uUum aut querela laesi cujusquam, sed in- 
fensus virtutibus princeps et gloria viri ac pessimum 
inimicorum genus, laudantes. Et ea insecuta sunt 
reipublicae tempera, quae sileri Agricolam non sine- 
rent : tot exercitus in Moesia Daciaque et Germania 
Pannoniaque, temeritate aut per ignaviam ducum 
amissi : tot militares viri cum tot cohortibus ex- 
pugnati et capti : nee jam de limite impeni et ripa. 
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Bed de hibemis legionum et possessione dubitatum 
Ita, cum damna damnis continuarentur atque omnis 
annus funeribus et cladibus insigniretur, poscebatur 
ore vulgi dux Agricola : comparantibus cunctis vigo- 
rem, conslantiam et expertum bellis animum cum 
inertia et formidine ceterorum. Quibus sermonibus 
salis constat Domitiani quoque aures verberatas, dum 
optimus quisque libertorum amore et fide, pessimi 
malignitate et livore, pronum deterioribus principem 
exstimulabant. Sic Agricola simul suis virtutibus, 
simul vitiis aliorum, in ipsam gloriam praeceps age- 
batur. 

^ XLH. Aderat jam annus, quo proconsulatum 
Asiae et Africae sortiretur, et occiso Civica nuper 
nee Agricolae consilium deerat, nee Domitiano exem- 
plum. Accessere quidam cogitationum principis 
periti, qui, ilurusne esset in provinciam, ultro Agri- 
colam interrogarent : ac prime occultius quietem et 
otium laudare, mox operam suam in approbanda 
excusatione oflferre : postremo non jam obscuri, sua- 
dentes simul terrenlesque, pertraxere ad Domitianum ; 
qui paratus simulatione, in arrogantiam compositus, 
et audiit preces excusantis, et, cum annuisset, agi 
sibi gratias passus est : nee erubuit beneficii invidia. 
Salarium tamen, proconsulari solitum offerri et qui- 
busdam a se ipso concessum, Agricolae non dedit: 
sive offensus non petitum, sive ex conscientia, ne, 
quod vetuerat, videretur emisse. Proprium humani 
ingenii est, odisse quem laeseris : Domitiani vero 
natura praeceps in iram, et quo obscurior, eo irrevo- 
cabiUor, modeiatione tamen prudentiaque Agricolae 
leniebatur: quia non contumacia neque inani jacta- 
tione libertatis famam fatumque prc^ocabat. Sciant, 
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quibus moris illicita mirari, posse etiam sub malis 
principibus magnos viros esse : obsequiumque ac 
modestiam, si industria ac vigor adsint, eo laudis 
excedere, quo plerique per abrupla, sed in nullum 
reipublicae usum, ambitiosa morte inclaruerunt. 

XLin. Finis vilae ejus nobis luctuosus, amicis 
tristis, extraneis etiam ignotisque non sine cura fuit. 
Vulgus quoque et hie aliud agens populus et ven- 
titavere ad domum, et per fora et circulos locuti sunt : 
nee quisquam audita morte Agricolae aut laetatus est 
aut statim oblitus. Augebat miserationem constans 
rumor, veneno interceptum. Nobis nihil comperti 
affirmare ausim : cetenim per omnem valetudinem 
ejus, crebrius quam ex more principatus per nuntios 
visentis, et libertorum primi et medicorum inlimi 
venere : sive cura illud sive inquisitio erat. Supremo 
quidem die, momenta deficientis per dispositos cur- 
sores nuntiata constabat, nullo credente sic accelerari, 
quae tristis audiret. Speciem tamen doloris animo 
Yultuque prae se tulit, securus jam odii, et qui facilius 
dissimularet gaudium, quam metum. Satis consta- 
bat, leclo testamento Agricolae, quo cohaeredem 
optimae uxori et piissimae filiae Domitianum gcripsit, 
laetatum eum velut honore judicioque : tam caeca et 
corrupta mens assiduis adulationibus erat, ut nesciret 
a bono patre non scribi haeredem, nisi malum princi- 
pem. 

XLIV, Natus erat Agricola, Caio Caesare ter- 
tium consule, Idibus Juniis : excessit sexto et quin- 
quagesimo anno, decimo Kalendas Septembris, Col- 
lega Priscoque consulibus. Quod si.liabitum quoque 
ejus posteri noscere velint, decentior^tian^^ suhiiinior 
fuit; nihil metus in vultu, gratia oris supereillt,* 
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bonum virum facile crederes, magnum libenter. Et 
ipse quidem, quanquam medio in spatio integrae aeta- 
tis ereptus, quantum ad gloriam, longissimum aevum 
^eregit. Quippe et vera bona, quae in virtutibus sita 
sunt, impleverat, et consulari ac iriumphalibus 
ornamentis praedito, quid aliud adstruere fortuna 
poterat ? Opibus nimiis non gaudebat ; speciosae 
contigerant. Filia atque uxore superslitibus, potest 
videri etiam beatus ; incolumi dignilate, florente fama^ 
salvis affinitatibus et amicitiis, futura effugisse. Nam 
sicuti durare in hac beatissimi saeculi luce ac princi- 
pem Trajanum videre, quod augurio votisque apud 
nostras aures ominabatur, ita festinatae mortis gramde 
solatium tulit, evasisse postremum illud tempus, quo 
Domitianus non jam per intervalla ac spiramenta tem- 
porum, sed continue et velut uno ictu rempublicam 
exhausit. 

XLV. Non vidit Agricola obsessam curiam, el* 
clausum armis senatum, et eadem strage tot consu- 
larium caedes, tot nobilissimarum feminarum exsilia 
et fugas. Una adhuc victoria Carus Metius censeba- 
tur, et intra Albanam arcem sententia Messalini 
strepebat, et Massa Bebius jam tum reus erat. Mox 
nostrae duxere Helvidium in carcerem manus : nos 
Maurici Rusticique visus, nos innocenti sanguine 
Senecio perfudit. Nero tamen subtraxit oculos jussit- 
que scelera, non spectavit : praecipua sub Domitiano 
miseriarum pars erat videre et aspici : cum suspiria 
nostra subscriberentur ; cum denotandis tot hominum 
palloribus sufficeret saevus ille vultus et rubor, quo 
se contra pudorem muniebat. Tu vero felix. Agri- 
cola, non vitae tantum claritate, sed etiam opportuni- 
tate mortis, ut perhibent qui interfuerunt novissimis 
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sennonibus tuis, constans et libens fatum excepisti; 
tanquam pro virili portione innocenliam principi 
donares. Sed mi hi filiaeque ejus, praeter acerbita- 
tem parentis erepti, auget moestitiam, quod assidere 
valetudini, fovere deficientem, satiari vultu, complexu, 
non contigit : excepissemus certe mandata vocesque, 
quas penitus animo figeremus. Noster hie dolor, nos- 
trum Yulnus : nobis tam longae absentiae conditione 
ante quadriennium amissus est. Omnia sine dubio, 
optime parentum, assidente amantissima uxore, super- 
fuere honori tuo : paucioribus tamen lacrimis composi- 
tus es, et novissima in luce desideravere aliquid ocuii 
tui. 

XLVI. Si quis piorum manibus locus,^ si, ut 
sapientibus placet, non cum corpore exstinguuntur 
magnae animae, placide quiescas, nosque, domum 
tuam, ab infirmo desiderio et muliebribus lamentis 
ad contemplationem virtutum tuarum voces, qiias 
Deque lugeri neque plangi fas est : admiratione te 
potius, te immortalibus laudibus, et, si natura sup- 
peditet, similitudine decoremus. Is verus honos, ea 
conjunctissimi cujusque pietas. Id iiliae quoque 
uxorique praeceperim, sic patris, sic mariti memoriam 
venerari, ut omnia facta dictaque ejus secum revol- 
vant, formamque ac figuram animi magis quam cor- 
poris complectantur : non quia intercedendum putem 
imaginibus, quafe marmore aut aere finguntur; sed 
ut Yultus hominum, ita simulacra vultus imbecilla 
ac mortalia sunt ; forma mentis aetema, quam tenere 
et exprimere non per alienam materiam et artem, 
sed tuis ipse moribus possis. Quidquid exA^icola 
amavimus, quidquid mirati sumus, manet mansurum- 

que est in animis hominum, in aetemitate temporumi 

5 
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fama rerum. Nam mullos veterum, velut inglorios^ 
et ignobiles, oblivio obruet : Agricola posteritati nar 
ratus et traditus superstes erit. 
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GERMANIA 



Tks Treatise De Situ, Mobibub et Popitlis .Gebmamiae; was 'wnttea 
(as appears from the treatise itself see § 87) in the second consulship 
of the Emperor Trajan, A. U. C. 851, A. D. 98. The design of the 
author in its publication has boen variously interpreted. From the 
censure which it frequently passes upon the corruption and degen- 
eracy of the timeS) it has been considered as a mere satire upon Ro- 
man manners, in the age of Tacitus. But to say nothing of the ill 
adaptation of the whole plan to a satirical work, there are large 
parte of the treatise, which must have been prepared with great la- 
bor, and yet can have no poesible bearing on such a design. Satires 
are ^ot wont to abound in historical notices and geographical details, 
especially touching a foreign and distant land. 

The same objection lies against the political ends, which have 
been imputed to the author, such as the persuading of Ti-ajan to en- 
gage, or not to engage, in a war with the Germans, as the most po- 
tent and dangerous enemy of Rome. For both these aims have been 
alleged, and we might content ourselves with placing the one as an 
oBaet against the other. But aside from the neutralizing force of such 
contradictions, wherefore such an imposing array of geographical re- 
search, of historical lore, of political and moral philosophy, for the 
accomplishment of so simple a purpose f And why is the purpose 
so scrupulously concealed, that confessedly it can be gathered only 
from obscure intimations, and those of ambiguous import? Besidec^ 
there are passages whose tendency must have been directly counter 
to eithei of these alleged aims (c£ note ( 88). 
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The author does indeed, in the passage just cited, seem to appr» 
ciate with almost prophetic accuracy, those dangers to the Roman 
Empire, which were so fearfully illustrated in its subsequent fall be- 
neath the power of the German Tribes ; and he utters, as what true 
Boman would not in such forebodings, the warnings and the pray- 
ers of a patriot sage. But he does this only in episodes, which are 
so manifestly incidental, and yet arise so naturally out of the narra- 
tive or description, that it is truly sm'prising it should ever have oc- 
curred to any reader, to seek in them the key to the whole treatise. 

The entire warp and woof of the work is obviously histori' 
col and geographical. The satire, the political maxims^ the moral 
sentiments, and all the rest^ are merely incidental, interwoven for 
the sake of instruction and embellishment, inwrought because a mind 
so thoi^htful and so ^cute as that of Tacitus, could not leave them 
out Tacitus had long been collecting the materials for his Boman 
Histories. In so doing, his attention was necessarily drawn often 
and with special interest to a people, who, for two centuries and 
more, had been the most formidable enemy of the Boman State. In 
introducing them into his history, he would naturally wish to give 
some preliminary account of their origin, manners, and institutions, 
as he does in introducing the Jews in the Fifth Book of his Histories^ 
which happens to be, in part, preserved, Nor would it be strange, 
if he should, with this view, collect a mass o.f materials, which he 
oould not incorporate entire into a work of such compass^ and which 
any slight occasion might induce him to publish in a separate form, 
perhaps as a sort of forerunner to his Histories.* Such an occanon 
now was furnished in the campaigns and victories of Trajan, who, 
at the time of his elevation to the imperial power, was at the head 
of the Boman armies in Germany, where he also remained for a year 
or more after his accession to the throne, till he had received the sub- 
mission of the hostile tribes and wiped away the disgrace which the 
Germans, beyond any other nation of that age, had brought upon 
the Boman arms. Such a people, at such a time, oould not fail to be 
an object of deep interest at Bome. This was the time when Taci- 
tus published his work on Germany ; and such are believed to have 
been the motives and the circumstances, which led to the under- 
taking. His grand object was not to point a satire or to compass a 

* It has even been argued by highly respectable scholars, that the Germaiia of 
Tacitus is itself only such a collection of materials, not published by the Author, 
and nersr intended for publication in that form. But it is quite too methodical, too 
studied, and too finished a work, to admit of that supposition (cf. Prolegoni. of K >. 
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political end, but as he himself informs ns (§27), to treat of the ori 
gin and manners, the geogi-aphy and history, of the German Tribes. 
The same candor and sincerity, the same coiTectnees and tmthful- 
nessj which characterize the Histories, mark also the work on Ger- 
many. The author certainly aimed to speak the tinith, and nothbg 
but the truth, on the subject of which he treats. Moreover, he had 
abundant means of knowing the truth, on all the main points^ in the 
character and history of the Germans. It has even been argued 
from ^uch expression as vidimtis (§ 8), that Tacitus had himself been 
in Germany, and could, therefore, write from personal observation. 
But the argument proceeds on a misinterpretation of his language 
(c£ note in loc, cit). And the use of cLccepimita (as in § 27), 
ebows that he derived his information from othei-s. But the Ro- 
mans had been in constant intercourse and connection, civil or 
military, with the Germans^ for two hundred years. Germany fur- 
nished a wide theatre for their greatest commanders, and a fruitful 
theme for their best authors, some of whom, as Julius Ceesar (to 
whom Tacitus particularly refers^ 28), were themselves the chiel 
actors in what they relate. These authors, some of whose contribu- 
tions to the history of Germany are now lost (e. g. the elder Pliny, 
who wrote twenty books on the German wars), must have all been 
in the hands of Tacitus, and were, doubtless, consulted by him ; not^ 
however, as a servile copyist^ or mere compiler (for he sometimes 
differs from his authorities, from Caesar even, whom he declares to 
be the best of them), but as a discriminating and judicious inquirer. 
The account of German customs and institutions may, therefore, be 
relied on, from the intrinsic credibility of the author. It receives 
confirmation, also, from its general accordance with other early ac- 
counts of the Germans, and with their better known subsequent 
history, as well as from its strong analogy to the well-known habits 
of our American aborigines, and other tribes in a like stage of civ- 
ilization (cf note, § 15). The geographical details are composed 
with all the accuracy which the ever-shifting positions and relations 
of waning and wandering tribes rendered possible in the nature of 
the case (cf. note, § 28). In sentiment^ the treatise is surpassingly 
rich and instructive, like all the works of this prince of philosophical 
historians. In style, it is concise and nervous^ yet quite rhetorical, 
and in parts, even poetical to a fault (see notes passim, c£ also, 
Monboddo's critique on the style of Tacitus). "The work,** says 
La Bletterie, "is brief without bemg superficial Within the com- 
pass of a few pages, it comprises more of ethics and politici^ mora 
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fine delineations of character, more substance and pith (9uc\ than 
can be collected from many a ponderous volume It is not one ol 
those barely agi*eeable descriptions, which gradually diffuse their 
influence over the soul, and leave it in undisturbed tranquillity. It 
is a picture in strong lights like the subject itself, full of fire, of 
sentiment, of lightning-flashes, that go at once to the heart We 
imagine ourselves in Germany ; we become fEimiliar with these so- 
called barbarians; we pardon their faults, and almost their vices^ 
out of regard to their virtues; and in our moments of enthusiasm, 
we even wish we were Germans.** 

The following remarks of Mui'phy will illustrate the value of 
tlie treatise, to modem Europeans and their descendants. " It is a 
draught of savage manners^ delineated by a masterly hand; the 
more interesting, as the part of the world which itr describes was 
the seminary of the modem European nations, the Vagina Gentiuh, 
as historians have emphatically called it The work is short but^ 
as Montesquieu observes, it is the work of a man who abridged 
every thing, because he knew every thing. A thorough knowledge 
of the transactions of barbarous ages, will throw more light than is 
generally imagined on the laws of modern times. Wherever the 
barbarians, who issued from their northern hive, settled in new 
habitations, they carried with them their native genius, their origi- 
nal manners, and the firat rudiments of the political system which 
has prevailed in different parts of Europe. They established mon- 
archy and liberty, subordination and freedom, the prerogative of 
the prince and the rights of the subject, all united in so bold a com- 
bination, that the fabric, in some pliaces, stands to this hour the 
wonder of mankind. The British constitution, says Montesquieu, 
came out of the woods of Germany. What the state of this country 
(Britain) was }\ afore the arrival of our Saxon ancestors, Tacitus has 
shown in the life of Agricola. If we add to his account of the Ger- 
mans and Britons, what has been transmitted to us, concerning 
them, by Julius Caesar, we shall see the origin of the Anglo-Saxon 
government, the great outline of that Gothic constitution under 
which the people enjoy their rights and liberties at this hoiu*. 
Montesquieu, speaking of his own countiy, declares it impossible to 
form an adequate notion of the French monarchy, and the changes 
of their government, without a previous inquiry into the manners^ 
genius, and spirit of the German nations. Much of what was in- 
corporated with the institutions of those fierce invaders^ has flowed 
down in the stream of time, and still mingles with our modem 
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jurisprudence. The subject^ it is conceived, is interesting to eyery 
Briton. In the mannera of the Germans, the reader will see our 
present frame of government^ as it were, in its cradle, gentia cu- 
nabvla noxtrael in the Geimans themselves, a fierce and warlike 
people, to whom this country owes that spirit of liberty, which, 
through so many centuries, has preserved our excellent form of 
government^ and raised the glory of the British nation : 

Genus unde Latinum, 

Albanique patres, atque altae moenia Romae.'' 

Chap. L Germania stands first as the emphatic word, and is 
followed by omnia for explanation. Germania omnia here does not 
include Germania Prima and Secunda, which were Roman pro- 
vinces on the left bank of the Rhine (so called because settled by 
Germans). It denotes Germany proper^ as a whole^ in distinction 
from the provinces just mentioned and from the several tribes^ of 
which Tacitus treats in the latter part of the work. So Caesar (B. 
G. 1, 1) uses Gallia omnis, as exclusive of the Roman provinces 
called Gaul and inclusive of the three parta^ which he proceeds to 
specify. 

Galli»-Pannoniia. People used for the countries. C£ His. 
5, 6 : Phoenicea. Gaul^ now France ; RhaetiOj the country of the 
Grisons and the Tyrol, with part of Bavaria; Pannonia, lower 
Hungary and part of Austria. Germany was separated from Gaul 
by the Rhine ; from Rhaetia and Pannonia, by the Danube. — Rheno 
et Danubio. Rhine and Rhone are probably different forms of the 
same root (Rh-n). Danube, in like manner, has the same root as 
Dnieper (Dn-p) ; perhaps also the same as Don and Dwina (D-n). 
Probably each of these roots was originally a generic name for 
river, water^ stream. So there are several Avona in England and 
Scotland. Cf. Latham's Germania sub voc 

Sarmatia Daciaque, The Slavonic Tribes were called Sarma- 
laans by the ancients. Sarmatia included the country north of the 
Carpathian Mountains, between the Vistula and the Don in Europe, 
together with the adjacent part of Asia, without any definite limits 
towards the north, which was terra incognita to the ancienta— in 
fthor^ Sarmatia was Euaaia, as far as known at that time. Dacia 
lay between the Carpathian mountains on the north, and the Danube 
on the south, including Upper Hungary, Transylvania, Wallachia, 
tnd Moldavia. 

MuhMTMtu, Rather a poetical boundary I Observe also the 
4* 
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alliteratioa At the same time, the words are not a bad deseriptMHi 
of those wide and solitary wastes, which, as Caesar informs us (B. 
6. 6, 23), the Germans delighted to interpose between themselyea 
and other nations, so that it might appear that no one dared to dwell 
near them. — Montibus, The Carpathian. — Cetera, Ceteram 6er- 
maniae partem. 

8inti8. This word denotes any thing with a curved outline (ct 
29, also A. 23) ; hence bays, peninsulas, and prominent bends or bor- 
dei-s^ whether of land or water. Here peninsulas (particularly that 
of Jutland, now Denmark), for it is to the author's purpose here to 
speak of land rather than water, and the ocean is mere properly 
said to emhrcuie peninsulas, than gvlfs and hays. Its association 
with islands here favors the same interpretation. So Passow, Or., 
Bit. Others, with less propriety, refer it to the gtdfs and bays, 
which so mark the Baltic and the German Oceans. — Oceanua here, 
includes both the Baltic Sea, and the German Ocean (Oceanus Sep- 
tentrionalis). 

Jngularumr-spatia. Islands of vast extent, viz.^ Funen, Zealand, 
(Sec Scandinavia also (now Sweden and Norway) was regarded by 
the ancients as an island, cf. Plin. Kat. His. iv. 27 : quarum (insa- 
larum) claiissima Scandinavia est^ incompertae magnitudinis. 

Nuper-regihus. Underatand with this clause id compertum est 
The above mentioned features of the Koiihem Ocean had been 
discovered in the prosecution of the late wars, of the Romans, among 
the tribes and kings previously unknown. Nuper is to be taken in 
a general sense =recentioribus temporibus, cl nuper additum, § 2, 
where it goes back one hundred and fifty years to the age of Julius 
Caesar. — Bellum, War in general, no particular war. — Versus, 
This word has been considered by some as an adverb, and by others 
as a preposition. It is better however to regard it as a participle^ 
like ortus, with which it is connected, though without a conjunction 
expressed. Ritter omits in. 

Molli et clementer edito, 0/ gentle slope and moderate elevation in 
studied antithesis to inaccesso oc praecipiti, lofty and steep. In like 
manner, jugo, ridge, summit, is contrasted with vertice, peak, height, c£ 
Yirg. EcL 9, 7 : molli clivo ; Ann. 17, 88 : colles clementer assurgentes. 
The Rhaetian Alps, now the mountains of the Giisons. Alp is a 
Celtic word>— hilL Albion has the same rootf^hilly country. Mom 
Abnoba (al. Amoba) is the northern part of the Schwartzwald, or 
Black Forest. — Erumpat, al. erumpit But the best MSS. and all 
the recent editions have erwnpat : and Tacitus never uses the pres. 
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incL after donee, until, at Rup. & Bit in loo. Whenever he xuei 
the preseDt after donee, until, he seems to have conceived the rola* 
tion of the two danses^ which it connects^ as that of a means to an 
end, or a condition to a result^ anfl hence to have used the subj. 
ct chap. 20: eeparet; 81: absolvat; 85: ainueiur; Ann. 2» 6: 
mi9ce<Uur, The two examples last cited, like this, describe the 
course of a river and boundary line. For the general rule of the 
modes aft;er donee, see 6r. ^68, 4; Z. 5Y5. See also notes H. 1, 18. 
85. — Septimwn. According to the common understanding, the 
Danube had seven mouths. So Strabo, Mela, Ammiau, and Ovid ; 
Pliny makes six. T. reconciles the two accounts. The enim in- 
serted after septimum in most editions is not found in the best 
mss. and is unnecessary. Or. & Rit omib it 

II. Jpsos marks the transition from the country to the peopl^v 
ike Germans themselves. So A 18 : Ipsi JBritanni, 

Crediderim. Subj. attice. A modest way of expressing his 
opinion, like our: I should say, I am inclined to think. Gr. 260, 
B. 4; Z. 527. 

AdvenHbus et hospitiis. Immigrants and visitors, Adventihus 
oertae sedes, hospitiis preregrinationes significantur. Giin. Both 
abstract for concrete. Dod. compares liroiicoi and iiiroiKou 

Terror-advehebantur, Zeugma for terra adveniebant, clasaibiu 
advehebantur. Gr. 823, 1. (2.) ; Z. 7*75. 

Nee-et, These correlatives connect the members more closely 
than et-et; as in Greek o1h€-r4. The sentiment here advanced 
touching colonization (as by sea, rather than by land), though true 
of Carthage, Sicily, and most Grecian colonies^ is directly the re- 
verse of the general fSact ; and Germany itself is now known to have 
received its population by land emigration, from western Asia. The 
Germans^ as we learn from affinities of languages and occasional 
references of historians and geographers^ belonged to the same great 
stock of the human fiEunily with the Goths and Scythians^ and may 
be traced back to that hive of nations^ that primitive residence of 
mankind, the country east and south of the Caspian Sea and in the 
vicinity of Mount Ararat : cf Tur. His. Ang. Sax. B. H C. 1 ; also 
Donaldson's New Cratylus, B. I. Chap. 4 Latham's dogmatic 
skepticism will hardly shake the now established faith on this aubject 
The edence of ethnography was unknown to the ancients. Taoitna 
had not the remotest idea, that all mankind were sprung from a 
common ancestiy, and diffused themselves over the world from a 
common centre, a faxii asserted in the Scriptnree^ and daily receiTiiig 
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freeh oonfirmstion from, literature aod science. Hence lie speaks o^ 
the Germans as indigenaSf which he explains below by editum terra, 
sprung from the earth, like the mutum et turpe pecus of Hor. Sat 
1. 8, 100. cf. A. 11. 

MtUare quaerebant, Qttaerere with inf. is poet constr., found, 
however, in later prose writers, and once in Cic. (de Fin. 813: 
quaeris scire, enclosed in brackets in Tauchnitz's edition), to avoid 
repetition of eupio, Oupio or volo miUare would be regular dassio 
prose. 

Adversus, That the author here uses adverstts in some nniBual 
* and recondite sense, is intimated hy the clause : lU sic dixerim. It 
is understood by some, of a sea unfriendly to navigation. But its 
connexion by que with immensua vltroy shows that it refers to posi- 
tion, and means lying opposite, i. e., belonging, as it were, to another 
hemisphere or world from ours; for so the Romans regarded the 
Northern Ocean and Biilain itself cl A 12: ultra nostri orbis men- 
Buram; G. 17: exterior oceanus. So Cic (Soul Scip. 6.) says: 
Homines partim obliquos, partim aversos^ partim etiam adversos, 
stare vobis. This interpretation is confirmed by ab c^be nostra in 
the antithesis. On the use of ut sic dixerim for %tt sic dieatn, which 
is peculiar to the silver age, see Z. 628. 

Asioy sc. Minor. Africa, sc the Roman Province of that name, 
comprising the territory of Carthage. — Peteret, The question im- 
plies a negative answer, c£ Z. 530. The subj. implies a protasis 
understood : if he could, or the like. Gr. 261, R. 4. 

Sit PraesenS) ut de re vera. Giin. N^isi si is nearly equiva- 
lent to nisi forte : unless perchance ; unless if we may suppose the 
case. Ct Wr. note on Ann. 2, 63, and Hand's Tursellinus, 8, 240. 

Memoriae et annalium. Properly opposed to each other as tradi' 
fion and vBritten history, though we are not to infer that written 
books existed in Germany in the age of Tadtus. 

Carminihus, Songs, ballads (from cano). Songs and rude 
poetry have been, in all savage coimtries, the memorials of publio 
transactions, e. g. the runes of the Goths^ the bards of the Britons 
and Celts, the scalds of Scandinavia, &Q. 

Tuisconem. The god from whom Tuesday takes its name^ as 
Wednesday from Woden, Thursday from Thor, Ac, cf Sharon Tur- 
ner's His. of Aug. Sax. app. to book 2. chap. 8. Some find in tho 
name of this god the root of the words Teutonic, Dutch (Genu. 
Deutsche or Teutsche'^f&c. Al. Tuistonem, Tristonem, (&c Morelikeiy 
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it lias th« same root u the Latin diyns^ dins, deua, and the Greek 
$fidSf d!ios, Bt6%t el Grimm's BetUsche MythologUf sub y. 

Terra editum^^ndigena above ; and yrtytrfis and aMx^ar in 
Greek. 

OW^tn«m=auctore8. It is predicate after Mannum, 

Ui in lieeniia vetustatis. As in the license of antiquity, L e. 
since snch license is allowed in regard to ancient times. 

Ingaevonee, "According to some German antiquaries, the 
Ingaevonee are die Einwohner, those dwelling inwards towards the 
sea; the Istaevones ore die Westtoohner, the inhabitants of the 
western parts ; and the Hermionei are the Herumwoknery midland 
inhabitants,'* Ky. c£ Kiessliog in loc Others, e. g. Zcuss and 
Grimm, with more probability, find in these names the roots of 
German words significant of honor and bravery, assumed by differ- 
ent tribes or confederacies as epithets or titles of distinction. Grimm 
identifies these three divisions with the Franks, Saxona, and Thu- 
ringians of a later age. See further, note chap. 27. 

Vocentur, The subj. expresses the opinion of others, not the 
direct affirmation of the author. Gr. 266, 3 ; Z. 549. 

J)eo=hoQ deo, sc Mannus— Germ. Mann, Eng. Man. 

MarsoSy Gambrivios, Under the names of Franci and Salii these 
tribes afterwards became formidable to the R<nnans. Cf. Prichard*8 
Researches into the Physical History of Mankind, Vol. in. chap. 6, 
sec. 2.— iSWvo^ <jf. note, 88.- — Vandalioe. The Vandals^ now so 
familiar in history. 

Additum, sc esse, depending on affirmant. 

NtMc Tungri, sc vocentur, cC His. 4, 15, 16. In confirmation 
of the historical accuracy of this passage, Gr. remarks, that Caes. 
(B. G. 2, 4) does not mention the Tungri, but names four ti'ibes on 
the left bank of the Rhine, who, he says, are called by the common 
name of Germans; while Pliny (Nat His. 4, 31), a century later, 
gives lot the names of these four tribes^ but calls them by the new 
name Tungri, 

Itorvocareniur, Locus vezatissimusl exclaim all the critics. 
And so they set themselves to amend the text by conjecture. Some 
have written in nomen gentis instead of ti on gentis. Others have 
proposed a victorum metUf or a incto oh mettmi, or a victis oh metum. 
But th^e emendations are wholly conjectural and unnecessary. 
Gunther and Walch render a victore, from the victorious tribe, i. v. 
efter the name of that tribe. But a se ipsis means by themselves ; 
and the antithesis doubtless requires a to be understood in the samt 
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■enae in lioth clauses. Gruber translates and explains thus : <* In 
this way the name of a single tribe, and not of the whole pei)ple, 
has come into use, so that all, at first bj the victor (the Tungri]^ in 
order to inspire fear, then by themselves (by the mouth of the whole 
people), when once the name became known, were called by the 
name of Germans. That is, the Tungri called all the kindred 
tiibes that dwelt beyond the Rhine, Germans, in order to inspire 
fear by the wide extension of the name, since they gave themselves 
out to be a part of savast a people; but at length all the tribes 
began to call themselves by this name, probably because they were 
pleased to see the fear which it excited." This is, on the whole^ the 
most satisfactory explanation of the passage, and meets the essential 
concurrence of Wr., Or. and Dod. — Germani. If of German etymo- 
logy, this word— gehr or wehr (Fr. guerre) and mann, men of war ; 
henco the metuSf which the name carried with it If it is a Latin 
word corresponding only in sense with the original German, then 
f^^ethren. It will be seen, that either etymology would accord 
with Griiber's explanation of the whole passage — ^in either case, the 
name would inspire fear. The latter, however, is the more pro- 
bable, cf. Ritter in loc. A people often bear quite different names 
abroad from that by which they call themselves at home. Thus 
the people, whom we call Germans^ call themselves Deutsche (Dutch), 
and are called by the French Allemands, cf. Latham. Vocarentur 
is subj. because it stands in a subordinate clause of the oratio obliqua, 
cf. Gr. 266, 2 ; Z. 603. 

Metum. Here taken in an <ictive sense; oftener passive, but 
used in both sensea Quintilian speaks of metum duplieem, quern 
patimur et quern facimus (6, 2, 21). cf. A. 44: nihil metus in vultu, 
i e., nothing to inspire fear in his countenance. In like manner 
admiratio (^ 7) is used for the admiration which one excites, though 
it usually denotes the admiration which one feels. For o6, cf. Ann. 
1, 79 : ob mxxierandas Tiber '^ exundationes. 

Nationis-gentis. Gens is often used by T, as a synonym with 
nOtio. But in antithesis, getis is the whole, of which nationes or 
popidi are the parts, e. g. G. 4: populos-gentem ; ^ 14: nationes- 
gentl In like manner, in the civil constitution of Rome, a gens in* 
eluded several related families, 

HL Hercvlem. That is, Romana interpretatione, cf. § 34. The 
Romans found their gods everywhere, and ascribed to Hercules^ 
quidquid ubique magnificum est, cf. note 34 : quicquid-consensimus. 
That this is a Roman account of the matter is evident^ from the vm 
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of eoSy for if the Germans were the snbject of memorMtUf te roast 
have been used. On the use of et here, cf. note 1 1. 

jPWmwm— "Ut principem, fortissimum. Giin. 

ffaec quoque. Haee is rendered such by Ritter. But it seems 
rather, as Or. and Dod. explain it» to imply nearness and familiarity 
to the mind of the author and his readers: these well known songs. 
So 20: in haee corpora^ qime miramur. Quoque^ like quidern^ fol« 
lows the emphatic word in a clause, Gr. 1Y9, 8 ; Z. 855. 

RelatUf cedled cantitt trux^ H. % 22. A Tacitean word. Freund. 
Cf H. 1, 30. 

JBaritum, Al. barditum and barritum. But the latter has no 
ms. authority, and the former seems to have been suggested by the 
l)ards of the Gauls, of whose existence among the Germans however 
there is no evidence. Dod. says the root of the word is common to 
the Greek, Latin, and Geiman languages, viz. barerij i. e. fremerer a 
verb still used by the Batavians, and the noun baVf i. e. carmen, 
of frequent occurrence in Saxon poetry to this day. 

Terrent trepidantve. They inspire terror or tremble with fear, 
according as the line (the troops drawn up in battle array) ?ms 
sounded, so. the barittts or battle ciy. Thus the Batavians per- 
ceived, that the sonittts aciei on the part of the Romans was more 
feeble than their own, and pressed on, as to certain triumph. H. 4, 
18. So the Highlanders augured victory, if their shouts were 
louder than those of the enemy. See Murphy in loco. 

Eepercussti, A post- Augustan word. The earlier Latin authors 
would have s^id repercussa, or repercutiendo. The later Latin, like 
the English, uses more abstract terms. — Nee tam-videntur. Nor do 
those carmina seem to be so mitch voices (well modulated and har- 
monized), as acclamations (unanimous, but inarticulate and indis- 
tinct) of courage. So Pliny uses concentus of the acclamations oi 
the people. Panegyr. 2. It is often applied by the poets to the 
concerts of birds, as in Virg. Geor. 1, 422. It is hero plural, cf 
Or. in loc. The reading vocis is without MS. authority. 

Ulixem, "The love of fabulous history, which was the passion 
of ancient times, produced a new Hercules in every country, and 
made Ulysses wander on every shore. Tacitus mentions it as a 
romantic tale ; but Strabo seems willing to countenance the fiction, 
and gravely tells us that Ulysses founded a city, called Odyssey, in 
Spain. Lipsius obsei*ves, that Lisbon, in the name of Strabo, had 
the appellation of Ulysippo, or 01isipo» At this rate, he pleasantly 
addfl^ what should hinder us inhabitants of the Low Countries from 
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aaserting that Ulysses bnilt the city of Ulyasinga, and Oiroe ionnded 
that of Circzea or Ziriczee ?" Murphy. 

Fah\do8o errore. Storied^ celebrated in iong^ cf. fabulosus Hy« 
daspes. Hor. Od. 1, 227. Ulysses having wandered toestwara g&Ye 
plausibility to alleged traces of him in Gaul, Spain and Germany 
— Aaciburgium, Now Asburg. 

Quin etianiy c£ notes, 13 : quin etiam^ and 14 : qiiin immo. — Ulixtf 
i e. ab Ulize, c£ Ann. 15, 41 : Aedes statoris Jovis Romulo yota, i. e. 
by Romulus. This usage is especially frequent in the poets and the 
later prose writers, cl Gr. 225, II; Z. 419; and in T. above all 
others^ cf. Bot Lex. Tac sub Dativtta. Wr. and Kit understand 
however an altar (or monument) consecrated to Ulysses, i e. erected 
in honor of him by the citizens. 

Adjecto. Inscribed with the name of his father, as well as his 
own, L e. Aacf>ric£8|7. 

Graecis litteris. Gfecian characterSf cf Caes. B. G. 1, 29: In 
castris Helvetiorum^ tabulae repertae sunt litteris Ghraecis confectae ; 
and (6, 14) : Galli in publicis privatisque rationibus Graecis vtun- 
tur litteris. T. speaks (Ann. 11, 14) of alphabetic characters, as 
passing from Phenicia into Greece, and Strabo (4, 1) traces them 
from the Grecian colony at Marseilles, into Gaul, whence they 
doubtless passed into Germany, and even into Bntain. 

IV. Aliis cUiarum. The Greek and Latin are both fond of a 
repetition of different cases of the same word, even where one of 
them is redundant, e. g. oi6^€v ohs (Hom. B. 7, 39), and particu 
larly in the words &Wos and alius. Aliis is not however wholly 
redundant ; but brings out more fully the idea : no iivtermarriages^ 
one with one nation, and another with another, Walch and Ritter 
omit aliiSy though it is found in all the MSS. 

Infectos. Things are said infici and imbui, which are so pene- 
trated and permeated by something else, that that something be- 
comes a part of its nature or substance, as inficere colore, sangume, 
veneno, animum virtutibus. It does not necessarily imply corrup- 
tion or degeneracy. 

Propriamsimilem, Three epithets not essentially diiierenl^ 
'used for the sake of empha8i8=jt)ecw/*ar, pure, and sui-generu, 
Similis takes the gen., when it expresses, as here, an internal re* 
semblance in character; otherwise the dat, cf. Z. 411. 

HahittLs. Form and features, external appearance. The physi- 
cal features of the Germans as described by Tacitus, though still 
sniBcient to distinguish them from the more southern European 
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nations; have proved less permanent than their mental and social 
characteristlGS. 

Idem omnibtu, Cf. Juv. 13, 164: 

Caerula quis stupuit Germani luminal Jla'oam 
Caeaariem^ et madido torquentem comua cirrc 1 
Nempe quod haec illis natura est omnibus una. 

Magna corpora, **Sidomu8 Apollinaris says^ that^ being in 
Germany and finding the men so very tall, he could not address 
verses of six feet to patrons who were seven feet high : 

Speroit aenipedem stilum Thalia, 

Ex quo septipedes vidit patronos." Mur. 

Skeletons, in the ancient graves of Germany, are found to vary 
fix>m 6 ft. 10 in. to 6 ft 10 in. and even 1 ft. Cf Ukert^ Geog. UL 
1. p. 197. These skeletons indicate a strong and viell formed body. 

Impetum. Temporary exertion^ as opposed to persevering toil 
and effort, laboria atqtte operum. 

JEadem. Kot so much patientia, as €ui impetum valida. See a 
like elliptical use of idem § 2.S : eadem temperantia ; § 10 : iisdem 
nemoribus. Also of totidem ^ 26. 

Minirne-<i89uevenmt. " Least of all, are they capable of sustain- 
ing thirst and heat; cold and hunger, they are accustomed, by 
their soil and climate, to endure." Ky. The force of minim£ is 
confined to the first clause, and the proper antithetic particle is 
omitted at the beginning of the second. Tolerare depends on 
lAtueverunt, and belongs to both clauses. Ve is distributive, refer- 
ring coelo to frigora and solo to inediam. So vel in H. 1, 62: 
strenuis vel ignavis spem metumque addere— strenuis spem, ignavis 
metum addere. 

V. Humidior-veniosior. Sumidior refers to pcdudibuSf ventosiof 
to gilvis; the mountains (which were exposed to sweeping vtinds) 
being for the most part covered with forests^ and the low grounds ^ 
wiih marshes. Vento8U8=sH.omenQ iivefxSeis, windy, i e. lofty. IL 
8, 806 : "IXfoi' iiv€fi6€(r<rav. 

Satis ferax. 8atis=segetibti8 poetice. Ferax is constructed 
with abl., vid. Virg. Geor. 2, 222: ferax oleo. 

Jmpatiens. Not to be taken in the absolute sense, cf. § 20, 28, 
26, where &uit trees and fruits are spoken of 

Jmprocera agrees with pecora understood. 

Armentis. Pecora— flocks in general Armenia (from aro, to 
plough), larger cattle in particular. It may indnde hortesw 
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Stiua honor. Their proper, i e. usual size and beanty. 

Gloria f r otitis, Poetice for comua. Their horns were smaU. 

Numero. Emphatic: number^ rather than quality. Or, witli 
Bitter, gaudeiU may be taken in the sense of enjoy, possess : they havi 
a good rmmher of them. In the same sense he intei-prets gmident in 
A. 44 : opibtts nimiis non gaudebat, 

Jrati, sc. quia opes sunt irritamenta mcdorum. Oy. Met 1, 
140. — Negaverint, Subj. Gr. 266; ^ 662,-Affirmaverim, of. note^ 
2: crediderim, 

Nidlam venom, ** Mines of gold and silver have since been 
discovered in Germany; the former, indeed, inconsiderable, but 
the latter valuable." Ky. T. himself in his later work (the An- 
nals), speaks of the discovery of a silver min^ in Germany. Ann. 
11, 20. 

Perinde, Not so much as might be expected^ or as the JRomans, 
and other civilized nations. So Gronovius^ Dod. and most com- 
mentators. See Rup. in loc Others, as Or. and Rit allow no 
ellipsis, and render : not much. See Hand's Tursellinus, voL IV. p 
454. We sometimes use not so much^ not so very, not so bad, <Se;c, 
for not very, not much, and not bad. Still the form of expression 
strictly implies a comparison. And the same is true of hated perinde, 
cf. Bot Lex. Tac. JVt Afr^A* cA»/d, 

Est videre. Est for licet, Graece et poetice. Not so used in 
the earlier Latin prose. See Z. 227. 

Non in alia vilitate, L e. eadem vilitate, aeque vilia, held in the 
same low estimation. — Humo, Abl. of material. 

Proximi, sc. ad ripam. Nearest to the Roman border, opposed 
to interiores. 

Serratos, Not elsewhere mentioned ; probably coins with ser- • 
rated edges^ still found. The word is post- Augustan. 

Bigatos, Roman coins stamped with a biga or two-horse 
chariot Others were stamped -with a quadriga and called quadri- 
gatL The bigati seem to have circulated freely in foreign lands^ 
cf. Ukert's Geog. of Greeks and Romans, III. 1 : Trade of Germany, 
and places cited there. " The serrati and bigati were old coina^ of 
purer silver than those of tho Emperors." Ky. Cf. Pliny, H. N. 
83, 18. 

Sequuntur, Sequi— expetere. So used by Cic, Sal, and the 
best writers. Compare our word seek. 

Nulla affections animi. Not from any partiality for the sUvsf 
in itself (but for convenience). 
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Nunurut, Greater number and oonseqiientlj less relative -value 
of the silyer coins. On quia, c£ note, H. 1, 81. 

VL Ne — quidem. Not event i. e. iron is scarce as well as gold 
and silyer. The weapons found in ancient German graves are of 
gtone, and bear a striking resemblance to those of the Amencan 
Indians. CI Ukert, p. 216. Ad verba, cl note, His. 1, 16 : ne- 
fueris. The emphatic word always stands between ne and quidem. 
Gr. 279, 3; Z. 801. — Buperest, Is over and above, i e. abotmds. 
Bo superest ager, § 26. 

Vel, Pro sive. Ciceroni inauditum. Giin. Cf. note, 17. 

Frameas. The word is still found in Spain, as well as Germany. 
Lancea is also a Spanish word, cf Freund. 

NudL Cf ^ 17, 20, and 24. Also Caes., B. G. 6, 21 : magna 
corporis parte nuda. 

Sagvio, Dim. of sago. A small short cloak. — Zeves^-leviter 
induti. The clause nudi-leves is added here to show, that their dress 
IB favorable to the use of missiles. 

Missilia spargunt. Dictio est Virgiliana. K. 

Coloribus. Cf nigra scuta, § 43. " Hence coats of arms and 
the origin of heraldiy." Mur. 

Chdtus. Military equipments. Cultus complectitur omnia, quae 
studio et arte eis, quae natura instituit, adduntur. K. 

Cassis avi galeii. Cassis^ properly of metal; galea of leather 
(Gr. yaX4ri) ; though the distinction is not always observed. 

Squi-conymui, Cf Caes. B. G. 4, 2. 7, 65. 

Bed nee variare. But (i. e. on the other hand) the^ are not even 
(for nee in this sense see Ritter in loc.) taught to vary their curves 
^ e. as the antithesb shows, to bend now towards the right and 
now towards the left in their gyrations), but they drive thsm straight 
fortoard or by a constant bend towards the right in so connected a 
circle ^ e. a complete ring), that no one is behind (for the obvious 
reason, that there is neither beginning nor end to such a ring). 
Such is on the whole the most satisfactory explanation of this diffi- 
cult passage, which we can give after a careful examination. A 
different version was given in the first edition. It refers not to 
battle, but to equestrian exercises, cf Gerlach, as cited by Or. 
in loc 

Aestimanti. Greek idiom. Elliptical dative, nearly equivalent 
to the abl. abs. (nobis aestimantibus), and called by some the dat 
aba. In A. 11. the ellipsis is supplied by credibile est Cf Botti 
therms Lex. Tac sub J)ativu$, 
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Eoqu6 miztu Eo^ causal partielesfor that reason. CSaesai 
adopted this arrangement in the battle of Pharsalia. B. 0. 8, 84 
The Greeks also had ireXoi Hfiiinroi, Xen. Hellen. T, 5. 

CerUeni. A hundred is a fiEiyorite number with the Germans 
und their descendants. Witness the hundred pagi of the Suevi 
(Caes. B. G. 4» l\ and of the Semnones (G. 39), the eantona of 
Switzerland, and the hundreds of our Saxon ancestors in England. 
The centeni here are a military division. In like manner, Caesar 
(B. G. 4, 1) speaks of a thousand men drafted annualljr from each 
pctgus of the Sueyi, for military service abroad. 

Idque ipsum. Predicate nominative after a verb of calling, Gr. 
210, 3 (3); Z. 394. The division was called a hundred, and each 
man in it a hundreder; and such was the estimation in which this 
service was held, that to be a hundreder, became an honorable 
distinction, nomen et Aonor^—honorificum nomen. 

Cuneos. A body of men arranged in the form of a wedge, i e. 
narrow in front and widening towards the rear ; hence peculiarly 
adapted to break the- lines of the enemy. 

ConsUii quam formidinis. Supply magis. The conciseness 
of T. leads him often to omit one of two correlative particles, c£ 
note on minimey 4. 

Referunt, Carry into the rear, and so secure them for burial 

Etiam in dubiis proeliis. Even while the battle remains unde- 
cided. Giin. 

Finierunt, In a present or aorist sense, as often in T. Sopny 
hibuerunty § 10 ; placuit and displicuit, 11. c£ Lex. Tac Bot. 

YIL Reges, civil rulers; diuies, military commanders. Ex^ 
secundum. So ex ingenio, § 8. The government was elective, yet 
not without some regard to hereditary distinctions. They ehoae 
(nimunt) their sovereign, but chose him from the royal £unily, or 
at leas ', one of noble extraction. They chose also their commander 
— ^fche jdng, if he was the bravest and ablest warrior ; if not^ they 
were at liberty to choose some one else. And among the Germans^ 
as among their descendants, the Franks, the -authonty of the com* 
mander was quite distinct from, and sometimes (in war) paramount 
to, that of the king. Here Monte§quieu and others find the original 
of the kings of the first i*ace in the French monarchy, and the 
mayors of the palace, who once had so much power in France. Of. 
Sp. of Laws, B. 31, chap. 4. 

^ee is correlative to et. The kings on the one hand do not 
possess unlvnited or unrestrained authority, and the commanders <m 
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the otherl &Q. Infinita^^nQ modo ; libera^'^me yiilcnlo. Wr. Pom 
f6sfa«— -rightful power, authority ; ^ofen<ea«— power without regard 
to rights ability, force, cf. note, 42. Ad rem, cf. Caes. B. G. 6, 27. 
Ambiorix tells Caesar, that though he governed, yet the people 
made laws for him, and the supreme power was shared equally be- 
tween him and them. 

JExemplo-Amperio, "Dative after suntmmmare to set an example, 
rather than to give command.** So Griiber and Dod. But Wr. and 
Bit. with more reason consider them as ablatiyes of means limiting 
a verb implied in duces : commandere (command) m^>re hy example, 
than by atUhority (official power). See the principle well stated and 
illustrated in Doderlein's Essay on the style of Tacitus, p. 15, in my 
edition of the Histories. 

Admiratione praeaunt. Gain injiuence, or aecendeney, by m^ans 
of the admiration which they inspire, cf note on metus, ^ 2. 

Agant, Subj., ut ad judicium admirantium, non mentem scrip- 
toris trahatur. Giin. 

ulnw/iarfver^cre— interficere. Cf. H. 1, 46. 68. None but the 
prices are allowed to put to death., to place in irons, nor even (ne 
quidem) to scourge. Thus punishment was clothed with divine 
authority. 

Effigies et signa. Images and standards, i e. images, which 
serve for standards^ Images of wild beasts are meant, cf. H. 4, 22 : 
depromptae silvis lucisve ferarum imagines. — Iktrmam, cavalry. 
Cun^am, infantry, but sometimes both. Conglobatio is found only 
in writers after the Augustan age and rarely in them. It occurs in 
Sen. QtL Nat 1, 15, cl Freund. 

Jfamiliae is Ic-ss comprehensive than propinquitcUes, Audiri, sc. 
Solent C£ A. S4 ruere, "Wr. calls it histor. inf , and Bit pronounces 
it a gloss. 

Pignora. Whatever is most dear, particularly mothers^ wives^ 
and children. — Uhde, adv. of place, referring to in proximo. 

Vtdnera ferunt, i e. on their return from battle. 

Exigere, Examine, and compare, to see who has the most and 
the most honorable, or perhaps to soothe and dress them. — Cibos et 
hortamina. Observe the singular juxtaposition of things so unlike. 
So 1 : metu aut montibus ; A. 25 : copiis et laetitia ; 87 : nox et 
satietas; 38: gaudio praedaque, 

VIIL Constantia precum^mportiMate entreaties, 

Ohjectu peetorum. By opposing their breasts, not to the enemy 
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but to their retreating huBbanda, praying for death in preferenM tt 
captivity. 

Monatrator-captivitate. Comirms limits captivitate, pointing to 
captivity as just before them. — ImpatierUiia, Impatienter and 
impatientia (the adv. and the subst) are post-Augustan words. The 
adj. (impatiens) is foun^ earlier. Ql Freund. 

FemiHarum-namine, i. e. propter feminas suas. Giin. So Cic, : tuo 
nomine et reipublicae=on your account and for the sake of the re- 
public But it means perhaps more than that here, viz. m the per- 
son of. They dreaded captivity more for their women than for 
themselves. Adec^^mamitch that. 

Jnessef sc. feminis. They tliink, there is in their women some- 
thing sacred and prophetic. Cf. Caes. B. G. 1, 60, where Caesar is 
informed by the prisoners^ that Ariovistus had declined an engage- 
ment^ because the women had declared against coming to action 
before the new moon. — Cotisilia, advice in general; responsa, tn- 
tpired answers, when consulted. 

Vidimtbs. i e. she lived in our day— under the reign of Vespa- 
sian. — Veledam. CI H. 4, 61. 66. 

Auriniam. Aurinia seems to have been a common name in 
Germary for prophetess or wise woman. Perhaps—^Al-runafl^ 
women knowing all things. So Fc^dc?a«=-wise woman. C£ "Wr. 
in loc. 

Nbn adulatione, etc "Not through adulation, nor as if they 
were raising mortals to the rank of goddesses.^ Ky. This is one 
of those oblique censures on Roman customs in which the treatise 
abounds. The Romans in the excess of their adulation to the im- 
perial family made ordinary women goddesses, as Brusilla, sister of 
Caligula, the infant daughter of Poppaea (Ann. 16, 23), and Poppaea 
herself (Dio 63,' 29). The Germans, on the other hand, really 
thought some of their wise women to be divine CI His. 4, 62, and 
my upte ibid. Reverence and affection for woman was character- 
istic of the German Tribes^ and from them has diffused itaell 
throughout European society. 

IX. Deorum. T. here, as elsewhere, applies Roman namee^ and 
puts a Roman construction (Romana interpretatione, ^ 43), upon the 
gods of other nations, c£ fj 3. 

Mercurium. So Caes. B. G. 6, lY : Deum maxime Mercurium 
colunt Probably the German TFixfon, whose name is preserved in 
our Wednesday, as that of Mercury is in the French name of the 
same day, and who with a name slightiy modified (Woden, Wuotan, 
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Odin), was a prominent object of worship among all the nations of 
Kortbem Europe. Man is perhaps the German god of war (Tiw, Tiu, 
Tuisco) whence Tuesday, French Mardi, cf. Tur. His. Ang. Sax. App. 
to B. 2. chap. 3. Hercidem is omitted by Ritter on evidence (partly 
external and partly internal) which is entitled to not a little con- 
sideration. Hercules is the god of strength, perhaps Thor. 

CertU diehus, Statis diebus. Giin. 

Humani^hoBtiu, Eyen facere in the sense of sacrifice is con- 
strued with abL Virg. Ec 8, I*?. Qwoywc— .even. For its position 
in the sentence, cf. note, 3. 

Concessit animalibua. Such as the Romans and other civilized 
nations offer, in contradistinction to human sacrifices^ which the 
author regards as tn-concesso. The attempt has been made to re- 
move from the Germans the stain of human sacrifices. But it rests 
on incontrovertible evidence (cf. Tur. His. Ang. Sax., App. to B. 2. 
cap. 3), and indeed attaches to them only in common with nearly 
all uncivilized nations. The Gauls and Britons^ and the Celtic 
nations generally, carried the practice to great lengths^ cf Caes. B. 
G. 6, 15. The neighbors of the Hebrews offered human victims in 
great numbers to their gods, as we learn from the Scriptures. Nay, 
the reproach rests also upon the Greeks and Romans in their early 
history. Pliny informs ns, that men were sacrificed as late as the 
year of Rome 66Y. 

JtidL The Egyptian Isis in Germany I This shows, how fiur 
the Romans went in comparing the gods of different nations. Gr. 
Ritter identifies this goddess with the Nertha of chap. 40, the 
Egyptian Isis and Nertha being both equivalent to Mother Earth, 
the Terra or Tellus of the Romans. 

Libumae, A light galley, so called from the libumians^ a peo- 
ple of Ulyricum, who built and navigated them. The Hgnum, here 
likened to a galley, was more probably a rude crescent^ connected 
with the worship of the moon, c£ Caea. B. G. 6, 21: German! 
deorum numero ducunt Solem et Lunam. 

Oohibere pan«^t6t<«— -aedificiis includere, K. T. elsewhere speaks 
of temples ^ German divinities (e. g. 40 : templum Nerthi ; Ann. 
1, 51 : templum Tanfanae) ; but a consecrated grove or any other 
sacred place was called templum by the Romans (templum from 
rifAvWf cut oS, set apart). 

^x magnitudine, ^a^^^ecxmdum, cf. ex nohilitatef ex virttUe § T. 
Exmagnitudineis predicate after arhitrantur : they deem it unbeeoim^ 
ing the greatness, etc 
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Stanani-speciem, Images of the gods existed at a later da^ 
in Germany (S. Tur. His. of Ang. Sax., App. to B. 2. cap. 3). But 
this does not prove their existence in the days of T. Even as 
late as A. D. 240 Gregory Thaumaturgus expressly declares, there 
were no images among tHe Goths. No traces of temple-walls or 
images have been discovered in connection with the numerous sites 
of ancient altars or places of offering which have been exhumed in 
Otrmany^ though both these are found on the horderSf both south 
ftnd west, c£ Ukert, p. 286. 

Lucos et nemora, " Lucus (a \iK% crcpusculum) sylva densior, 
obumbrans ; nemus (vtfios) sylva rarior, in quo jumenta et pecora 
pascuntur." Bredow. 

Deorumque-vident. They invoice under the name of yods that 
mysterious existence, which they see (not under any human or other 
visible form, but) with the eye of spiritual reverence alone. So Gr. 
and K. Others get another idea thus loosely expressed : They ^ve 
to that sacred recess the name of the divinity that fills the plaoe^ 
which is never profaned by the steps of man. 

Sola reverentiOf cf. sola mente applied by T. to the spiritual 
religion of the Jews, H. 5, 6. The religion of the Germans and 
other no]*thern tribes was more spiritual than that of southern 
nations, when both were Pagan. And after the introduction of 
Christianity, the Germans were disinclined to the image- worship of 
the Papists. 

X. Auspicia sortesque. Auspicia (avis-spicia) properly divina- 
tion by observing the flight and cry of birds ; sortes, by drawing 
lots : but both often used in the general sense of omens, oracles. 

Ut qui maxime, sc observant Ellipsis supplied by repeating 
<^servant=''to the greatest extent, none more. 

Simplex- Sine Romana arte, cf. Cic. de Div. 2, 41, K. The 
Scythians had a similar method of divining, Herod. 4, 67. Indeed, the 
practice of divining hj rods has hardly ceased to this day, among 
the descendants of the German Tribes. 

Temere, without plan on the part of the diviner. — Fortuito, undef 
Uie direction of chance. Gr. t 

Si publice consuletur. If the question to be decided is of a 
public nature. Consuletur, fut, because at the time of drawing 
lots the deMberation and decision are future. Or it may refer to 
the consultation of the gods (c£ Ann. 14, 80 : constUere deos) : if it 
is by the state that the gods are to be considted. So BIMfr in \m 
last edition. 
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Ter nnffulos tolliL A three-fold drawing for the sake of cer- 
biintj. Thus Ariovistus drew lots three times toaching the death 
of Valerius (Caes. B. G. 1, 63). So also the Romans drew lots three 
tunes, TibuL 1, 3, 10 : sortes ter sustulit Such is the interpreta- 
tion of these disputed words by Griiber, Ritter and many othen^ 
and such is certainly their natural and obvious meaning : he toket 
9tp three times one after another all the slips he has scattered (tpar- 
gtrt is hardly applicable to three only) : if the signs are twice or 
thrice fayorable, the thing is permitted ; if twice or thrice unfavor- 
able it is prohibited. The language of Caesar (in loc. cit) is still 
more explicit: ter sortibus consultum. But Or., "Wr. and Dod. 
understand simply the taking up of three lots one each time. 

8i prohibuerunt sc sortes— dii. The Te&diBg prohibuerunt (al. 
prohibuerint) is favored by the analogy of ti diaplicuiti 11, and 
other passages. Sin (mmmsi-ne) is particularly frequent in antitheais 
with sif and takes the same construction after it. 

Avspiciorum-exigitur. Auspiciorum^ here some other omens, 
than lots ; such as the author proceeds to specify. Adhiic-^di hoc, 
praeterea, i. e. in addition to the lots. The sense is: besides draw- 
img lots, the persuasion produced by auspices is required. 

Miam hie. In Germany alfo (as well as at Rome and other 
well known countries). Hie is referred to Rome by some. But 
it was hardly needful for T. to inform the Romans of that custom 
at Rome. 

Proprium gentis. R is a peculiarity of the Oerman race. It 
is nol^ however, exclusively German. Something similar pre- 
vailed among the Persians, Herod. 1, 189. 7, 55. Darius Hystaspcs 
was indebted to the neighing of his horse for his elevation to the 
throne. 

Jisdem memoribus, § 9. — Mortali op^re^-hominum opere.-— 
Ccntactu Notio contaminandi inest, K. — Pressi curru. Harnessed 
to the sacred chariot. More common, pressi jugo. Poetice. 

Conseios, sc. deonim. 7%e priests consider themselves the set' 
vants of the gods, the horses the confidants of the same. So Tibullus 
speaks of the eonscia fibra deorum. Tibul. 1, 8, 3. 

Committunt Con and mitto, send together— «e7i^a^« in fight 
A technical expression used of gladiators and champions. 

Praefudicio. Sure prognostic. Montesquieu finds in this cub- 
tom the origin of the duel and of knight-errantry. 

XL Apud-pertractentur. Are handled, i. e. discussed, among; 
h ^by the chiefs, sc before being referred to the people. 
6 
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NiH refers not to coeunty but to eertis diebits. 

Fortuiiunif casua!, unforeseen; subitum, requiring immediate 
action. 

Ifichoatur-impletur. Ariovistus would not flffht before the new 
moon, Caes. B. G. 1, 60. 

Numerum--noctium. Of which custom, we have a relic and a 
proof in our seven-m^A^ and fort-ni^A^. So also the Gauls. Caes. 
B. G. 6, 18. 

Gonatituunt^^QQv^, determine; <jon<ficwn<=«»proclaim, appoint 
The eon in both implies concerted or public action. They are forensio 
terms. 

Nox^^idetur, So with the Athenians, Macrob. Saturn. 1, 8. ; 
and the Hebrews, Gen. 1, 6. 

Ex libertate, sc. ortum, arising from. Giin. 

i\r<?c utjussL Not precisely at the appointed tim^f but a day or 
two later, if they choose. 

Ut turbae placuit. {7ila»6imul ac, as soon as, when. It is the 
time of commencing their session, that depends on the will of the 
multitude; not their sitting armed, for that they always did, cf. 
frameas concutiunt at the close of the section ; also § 13 : nihil 
neque publicae neque privatae rei nisi armati agunt To express 
this latter idea, the order of the words would have been reversed 
thus : armati considunt. 

Turn et coercendi. When the session is commenced, then (turn) 
the priests have the right not merely to command silence, but also 
{et) to enforce it. This use of et for etiam is very rare in Cic, birt 
frequent in Livy, T. and later writers. See note, His. 1, 23. 

Jmperatur. Imperare plus est> quam jubere. See the dimaz in 
Ter. Eun. 2, 3, 98 ; jubeo, cogo atque impero. Jmpero is properly 
military command. K. 

Prout refers, not to the order of speaking, but to the degree o! 
influence they have over the people. Gr. — Aetas. Our word 
Merman (elderman) is a proo( that office and honor were conferred 
on iige by our German ancestors. So senator (senex) among thti 
Romans. 

Armis laudare, L e. armis concussis. " Montesquieu in of opiniou 
that in this Treatise on the manners of the Germans, an attentive 
reader may trace the origin of the British constitution. 'I'tiat beau- 
tifol system, he says, was formed in the forests of Germany, Sp. a 
Laws 11, 6. The Saxon Witena-gemot (Parliament) was, beyond 
aU doubt, an improved political institution, grafted rn the righta 
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exerciaed by the people in their own country/' Murphy, c£ S. Tar. 
Hia. of Ang. Sax. K 8. cap. 4. 

"^TTT. Accttsare-Antendere. To accuse and impeach for capital 
crimes. Minor offences were tried before the courts described at 
the end of the section. — Quoque. In addition to the legislative 
power sp)ken of in the previous section, the council jxercised alto 
certain judicial functions. Discriinen capitis intendere, lit. to 
endeavor to bring one in danger of losing his life, 

Jgnavoa-4nfames, The sluggish^ the cowardlyj and the impure ; 
for so corpore infames usually means, and there is no sufficient rea- 
son for adopting another sense here. Infames foeda Veneris aversae 
nota. K. Gr. understands those, whose persons were disfigured by 
dishonorable wounds, or who had mutilated themselves to avoid 
military duty. Giin. includes both ideas : quocunque^ non tantum 
venereo^ corporis abusu contemptL 

j?w«<per=-euperne. So 16: multo insuper fimo onerant. 

JHversitas ia a post- Augustan word, c£ Freund, sub v. 

Ultic respicit. Has respect to this principle, Scelerop'^crimes ; 
fiagitia^-^iceSt low and base actions, Scelus poena, fagitium con- 
temptu dignum. Giin. 

Xtcvioribus delictis. Abl. abs.-s-wAe/i lighter offences are conir 
milted; or abl, of circum.'-sen case of lighter offences. 

Pro modo poenarum^ Such is the reading of all the MSS. Pro 
modOf poena ia an iDgenioua conjecture of Acidalius. But it is un 
necessary. Render thus: in case of lighter offences^ the convicted 
persons are miUcted in a number of horses or cattle, in pr^ortion 
to the severity of the sentence adjudged to be due. 

Q^i vindicatur. The injured party, or plaintiff. This principle 
of pecuniary satisfaction was earned to great lengths among the 
Anglo^xons. See Turner, as cited, 21. 

Q^i reddunt. Whose business or custom it is to administer jua- 
tioe, etc. R proposes reddant. But it is without authority and 
-would give a less appropriate sense. 

Centeni, Ci, note, ^ 6: centeni ex singulis pagis. "Sunt m 
qnibusdam locis Germaniae, velut Palatinatu, Franconia, etc 2ient- 
gericht (hundred-courts)," cf. Bemegger. 

ConsUia et auctoritas. Abstract for concrete>->Ai« advisers and 
the supporters of his dignity, 

XIU. Nihil nisi annati. The Romans wore arms only in time 
of war or on a journey. 
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M<m8, Bc. est A fiEivorite expression of T. So 21 : conoeder« 
moris (est). And in A. 39. 

Suffecturum probaverit On examination has pronounced him 
competent (sc. to bear arms). Subj. after anteqitam. Gr. 263, 8; 
Z. 676. 

Ornant. Ornut would have been more common Latin, and 
would haye made better English. But this construction is not un- 
frequent in T., cfc 11 : rex vel princeps audiuntur. N"or is it withr 
out precedent in other authors. Cf. Z. 374. Ritter reads propinquL 
The attentive reader will discover here traces of many subsequent 
usages of chivalry, 

Haec toga. This is the badge of manhood among the Germanic 
as the toga virilis was among the Romans. The Re laans assumed 
the toga at the age of seventeen. The Athenians weie reckoned as 
*'E<t>rifiot at the same age, Xen. Cyr. 1, 2, 8. The Germans (in their 
colder climate) not till the 20th year. Caes. B. G. 6, 21. 

Dignationem. Hanky title. It differs from digrdtaa in being 
more external. Cf. H. 1, 19: dignatio Caesaris ; 3, 80: dignatio 
viri. Ritter reads dignitatem. 

Assignant. High birth or great merits of their fathers cusign 
(i. e. mark out, not consign, or fully confer) the title of chief even to 
young men, 

Gradus-hahet, Observe the emphatic position of gradus^ and 
the force of quin etiam ipse : Gradations of rankj moreover the 
retinue itself has^ i. e. the retainers are not only distinguished as a 
body in following such a leader, hut there are also distinetion$ 
among tlvetnsdves, Quin etiam seldom occupies the second place 
T. is fond of anastrophe. Cf. Bot Lex. Tac. • 

Si-emineat, If he (cuique) stands pre-eminent for the nttmber 
and valor of his followers. Comitatus is gen. Mnineat, subj. pres. 
Gr. 261. 2. K 2; Z. 624. 

Ceteris-aspici. These noble youth, thus designated to the rank 
of chieftains, attach themselves (for a time, with some followers per- 
haps) to the other chiefs, who are older and already distinguished, 
nor are they ashamed to be seen amxmg their attendants, 

Quibus-cuiy sc. sib=noh^ shall have^ etc. 

Jpsafama. Mere reputation or rumor without coming to armtw 

Profigant^'&d finem perdu cunt. So Kiessling, Botticher and 
Preund. Ritter makes iU-^ropelluntf frighten away. Profligan 
hello, proelia, <Sec, is Tacitean. Frojligare hostes, <feo., is the commoD 
expression. 
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XI Y. Jam wro— tporro. G£ Bdt Lex. Tao. It marln a iransi 
tion to a topic of special importance. Gt H. 1, 2. See Dod in loe. 

.Reee89i89e. All the best Latin writers are accustomed to use 
the pi-eterite after pudet, taedet, and other words of the like signi- 
fieation. GCtn. The cause of shame is prior to the shame. 

Jnfame. "When Chonodomarus, king of the Alemanni, was 
taken prisoner by the Romans^ his military companions, to the 
number of two hundred, and three of the king^s most intimate 
friends^ thinking it a most flagitious crime to live in safety after 
saeh an event, surrendered themselves to be loaded 'Krith fetters. 
Ammian. Marcell. 16, 12, 60. There are instances of the same kind 
in Tacitus." Mur. Cf. also Caes. B. G. 3, 22. 7, 40. 

DefenderCy to defend him, when attacked ; ttterif to iroteet him 
at all times. 

Praedpuum sacramentum. Their most sacred dtUy, Giin. and 
K. ; or the chief part of their oath^ Gr. — Clarescunt^uentur, So 
Ritter after the best M3S. Al. clarescant-tueantur^ or tueare, 

Non nisi. In Cic usually separated by a word or a clause. In 
T. generally brought together. 

Exigunt. They expect. — IHum-illam^ AngL thi»-thaty cl hine-' 
hine, A. 25. — Bellatorem equum. Cf Virg. G. 2, 145. 

Incomptir-^ipparatits. Entertainments^ though inelegant yet liberaL 
Apparatus is used in the same way, Suet. Yitel. 10 and 13. — Cedunt 
■Mils dantur. Giin. 

Nee arare, etc The whole language of this sentence is poeti- 
cal, e. g. the use of the inf. after persuaseris, of annum for aunuanx 
mensem, the sense of vocare and mereri, <fec Vocare, i. e. provo- 
care, cf. H. 4, 80, and Virg. Geor. 4, 76. Mereri, earn, deserve, i e. 
by bravery. 

Pigntm et iners, Piger est natura ad laborem tardus; iners^ 
in quo nihil artis et virtutis. K. Bender : a mAxrk of stupidity 
mnd incapacity, 

jQuin immo. Nay but, nay more. These words connect the 
clause, though not placed at the beginning, as they are by other 
writers. They seem to be placed after pigrum in order to throw it 
into an emphatic position. So gradus quin etiam, 18, where see 
note. — Possis. You, i. e. any one can. Gr. 209, R. 7. Cf. note 
H. 1, 10 : laudares. So persuaseris in the preceding sentence. The 
eubj. gives a contingent or potential turn=— can procure, sc. if you 
will wovld persuade, sc if you should try. An indefinite pemon 
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is always addressed in the subj. in Latin, even when the ind. would 
be used if a definite person were addressed. Z. 624. 

In the chieftains and their retainers^ as described in the last 
two sections^ the reader cannot fail to discover the germ of the 
feudal system. Cf. Montesq. Sp. of Laws^ 80, 3, 4 ; also Robertscm'a 
Chas. V. 

XV. Non midtitm. The common reading (multum without 
the negative) is a mere conjecture, and that suggested by a misap* 
prehension of the meaning of T. JVon multum is to be taken com* 
paratively. Though in time of peace they hunt often, yet they 
spend so much mxyre time in eating^ drinking^ and deeping^ that the 
former is comparatively smalL Thus understood, tuis passage of 
T. is not inconsistent with the declarations of Caesar, B. G. 6, 21 : 
Vita Germanorum omnis in venationibus atque in studiis rei mili> 
taris consistit Caesar leaves out of account their periods of inac- 
tion, and speaks only of their active employments, which were 'war 
and the chase. It was the special object of Tacitus, on the contrary, 
to give prominence to that striking feature of the German character 
which Caesar overlooks; and therein, as "Wr. well observes, the 
later historian shows his more exact acquaintance with the Germans. 
Non mtdtumy as opposed to plus, is nearly equivalent to minus, 

VenatibuSy per otium^ Enallago for venatibus, otio^ Gr. 323, 3. 
This figure is veiy frequent in T., e. g. § 40: per obsequium, 
proel'is ; A. 9 : virtute aut per artem ; A. 41 : temeritate aut pep 
ignaviam, Ac Seneca, and indeed most Latin authors, prefer a 
similar construction in antithetic clauses; T. seems rather to 
avoid it In all such cases however, as the examples just cited 
show, per with the ace. is not precisely equivalent to the abL The 
abL is more active and implies means^ agency ; the ace with per 
is more passive and denotes manner or occasion. 

Delegata, transferred, 

Familiae, HousehMy properly of servants (from fiimel, Oscan 
for servant), as in chapp. 25 and 32 : but sometimes the whole 
family, as here and in chap. T : familiae et propinquitates, 

Jpsi. The men of middle life, the heads oi \h% familiae, 

Diversitate. Contrariety. — Ament. Subj. Gr. 263, 6; Z. 67Y.— 
Oderint Perf. in the sense of the pres. Gr, 183, 3; Z. 221. 

Inertiam^ Inertiam;=idlene88f freedom from business and care 
(from in and ars) ; quietem=4ranquillityy a life of undisturbed re- 
pose withoat action or excitement Ct 14: ingrata genii quies, la 
this account of the habits of the Germans^ one might easily fancy, 
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he was leadiDg a description of the manner of life among our Ame* 
rican Indians. It may be remarked here, once for all, that this re« 
semblance may be traced in yery many particnlars, e. g. in their 
personal independence, in the military chieftains and their followers^ 
in their extreme fondness for the hardships and dangers of war, in 
their strange inactivity, gluttony and drunkennesb in peace, in their 
deliberatiye assemblies and the power of eloquence to sway their 
eonnsele^ in their half elective, half hereditary foi*m of government^ 
in the spirituality of their conceptions of God, and some other fe»> 
tnres of their religion (Robertson has drawn out this comparison in 
his history of Charles Y). All tribes in a rude and savage state 
must have many similar usages and traits of character. And this 
resemblance between the well-known habits of our wandering 
savages and those which T. ascribes to the rude tribes of Germany, 
may impress us with confidence in the truthfulness of his narrative. 

Vel armentorum vel frugtmu Partitive gen. Supply aUquid.— 
Velr-vel=^vo7uther — or, merely distinctive ; autr-avi'=^ther — or^ ad- 
versative and exclusive. Velr^el (from volo) implies^ that one may 
ehoo86 between the alternatives or particulars named ; aut-aut (from 
oS, aSrisX that if one. is affirmed, the other is denied, since both 
cannot be true at the same time. CI note, A. 17: atU-avi,'^ 
Pecuniam. An oblique censure of the Romans for purchasing 
peace and alliance with the Germans, cf. H. 4, 76. Herodian 6, 7 : 
To^tp yap (sc xP^^^v) IJ-A\i(rTa TcpfxcLphi 'jrel^ovTcu, <l>ikdpyvpol re 
ttrres icol riiv eip^priv &€l irphs robs P^fialovs xp^^^^ov KairnKe^wPTts. 
On et, c£ note 11. 

XYL PopiUis. Dative of the agent instead of the abL witli 
SOT ab. Ct note 8: UlixL 

Ne-guidem, These words are always separated, the word on 
which the emphasis rests being placed between them. Gr. 279, 8 ; 
Z. 801. Here however the emphasis seems to belong to the whole 
elause^~/ti^ ««, sc. aedes junctas inter 9e. 

C7o/t<n^i-»in-colunt Both often used intransitively, or rather 
with an ellipsis of the object^— ic^io^^/. 

Discreti ac diversi. Separate and scattered in different directions^ 
L e. without regular streets or highways. See Or. in loc. 

Ut fons-placuit. Hence to this day, the names of German towns 
often end in bach (brook), feld (field), holz (grove), wald (wood), bom 
(spring). On the permanence of names of places, see note H. 1, 58. 

Connexis, with some intervening link, such as fences^ hedges 
and outhouses ; cohaerentibus, in immediate contact 
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JRemediwmr^nscitia, It may he <i» a remedyy eic-^-or it may 6t 
through ignorancef etc. Sive-sive expresses an alternative condi- 
tionally, or contingently=it may be thns, or it may be thus. Com- 
pare it with vel-vely chap. 16, and with aut-^tUf A 17. See also 
Ramshom's Synonyms, 188. Remedium is ace. in app. wit^ the 
foregoing clause. Jnscitia is abl. of cause =per inscitiam. 

Caementomm. Properly hevm stone (from caedo), but in usage 
any building stone. — Tegularwn, Tiles, any materials for the rooj 
(tego), whether of brick, stone, or wood. 

Citra. Properly this side of; hence short of, or without, as 
used by the later Latin authors. This word is kindred to cis, L e> 
t» with the demonstrative prefix ce. Cf. Freund sub v. 

Speeiem refers more to the eye^ delectationem to the mind. Taken 
with citra, they are equivalent to adjectives, connected to informi 
and limiting materia (citra speciem=non speciosa, Giin.). Bender: 
rude materials, neither beautiful to the eye nor attractive to tlie taste. 
Materia is distinctively wood for building. Fire- wood is lignum, 

Quaedam loca. Some parts of their houses, e. g. the walls. 

Terra ita pura. Probably red earth, such as chalk or gypsum. 

Jmitetur. Resembles painting and colored outlines or figures. 

Aperire. Toetice^^xcavate. Cellara under ground were un- 
known to the Romans. See Beck. Gal., and Smith's Diet Ant 

Jgnorantur-fallunt. They are not known to exist, or else (though 
known to exist) they escape discovery from the very fact that they 
must he sought (in order to be found). Giin. calls attention to the 
multiform enallage in this sentence : 1. in number {populatur, igno* 
rantur, fallunl); 2. of the active, passive, and deponent verbs; 8. 
in the change of cases (aperta, ace. ; abdita and defossa, nom.). 

XVIL Sagvm, A short, thick cloak, worn by Roman soldiem 
and countrymen. 

Jf?V6t^a-=figibula, any artificial fastening ; «/>ina-=natural. 

Si desit. Observe the difference between this clause, and »i 
guando advenit in the preceding chapter. This is a mere supposi- 
tion without regard to fact ; that implies an expectation, that the 
case will sometimes happen. 

Cetera intecti. Uncovered a« to the rest of the body, cf. 6 : nudi 
aut sagulo leves. 

Totos dies. Ace. of duration of time. — ^^^n^=«vivunt K. 

Fluitante. The flowing robe of the southern and eastern 
nations ; strieta, the close dress and short clothes of the northern 
nations. 
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Artui exprimentt, Qaae tarn arte artus indndit^ ut emineaDf; 
eammque lineamenta et forma appareant^ E. K. and 6r. under- 
stand this of eoat and vest, as well as breeches ; Gun. of breeches 
only. 

Proximi. rip€te, Near the banks of the Rhine and the Danabe, 
so as to have commercial interconrse with the Romans. These 
haying introduced the cloth and dress of the Romans^ attached 
little importance to the manner of wearing their skins. But those 
in the interior, having no other apparel, valued themselves on the 
nice adjustment of them. 

CfultuSf artificial refinement CI note, 6. 

Maetdis pellibusqiie^ for maculatis pellibus or maculis pellium, 
perhaps to avoid the concurrence of genitives. 

Belltutrum-gignit Oc«antM*»>terrae, quas Ocean\3S alluit ; and 
hdltMe'^xArtuQ^ mustelae, erminiae, etc., so K. But 6r. says helltMe 
cannot mean such small creatures, and agrees with Lipsius» in i nder- 
standing by it marine animals, seadogs, seals, <&c Freund connects it 
in derivation with ^p^ fera (bel— ber— ther— fer), but defines it as 
properly an animal remarkable for size or wildnesat Exterior Ocea- 
f itt» — Oceanus extra orbem Romanum, further explained by ignotum 
mare, C£ note, 2 : adversus Oceanus. 

Sabitus, here— vestitus ; in § 4— forma corpoiis. 

SaepiiMf oftener than the men^ who also wore linen more or 
less. Gun. 

Purpura, Facta e succo plantis et floribus expresso. Gfin. 

Nudae-Uuiertos. Graece et poetice. Brachia a manu ad cubi- 
torn; lacerti a cubito ad humeros. 

XVni. Quangimm— eed tamen, i. e. notwithstanding the great 
freedom in the dress of German women, yet the marriage relation 
18 sacred. This use of qtmnquam is not unfrequent in -T., and 
sometimes occurs in Cic, often in Pliny. See Z. 841, N. 

Qui ambiuntur. This passage is construed in two ways: toho 
are surrounded (ambiuntui-*— circumdantur, cf. H. 6, 12.) by many 
wives not to gratify lust, but to increase their rank and influence (ob 
in the sense for the sake o/, cf. ob metum, 2). Or thus : who (take 
many wives) not to gratify lust^ but on accoutit of their rank they 
are solicited to form many matrimonial alliances. For amhio in this 
sense and with the same somewhat peculiar construction after it, see 
H. 4, 51 : tantis sociorum auxiliis ambiri ; also Virg. Aen. T, 338 : 
eonntibiis ambire Latinum. The latter is preferable, and is adopted 
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by "Wr., K, Gr., Ac. The former by Giin. and others. ArioYifltiii 
had two wives. Caes. B. G. 1, 68. 

Probantf cl probaverit^ 13, note. — ComaJtur. Subj. denoting 
the intention of the presents mih which she is to he adorned, Gr. 
264, 6 ; Z. 567. 

Frenatum, bridled, caparisonech=paratus below. 

In luiec munercb^^ liri to6tois rots So^pois. /n=upon the basis o( 
on condition of. So Liv. : in has leges^ in easdem leges. 

Hoc-vincvlum. So, § 13: haec apud illos toga. In both pas- 
sages the allnsion is to Roman customs (for which see Becker's 
Gallus, Exc 1. Scene 1). In Germany, these presents take the place 
of the confarreatio (see Fiske's Manual, p. 286. 4. ed.), and the vari- 
ous other methods of ratifying the marriage contract at Rome; 
the^y of the religious rites in which the parties mutually eng^ed 
on the wedding day (see Man., p. 28*7). — Conjugcdes deos. Certain 
gods at Rome presided over marriage, e. g. Jupiter, Juno, Venua^ 
Jugatinus, Hymenaeus, Diana, <&c 

Extrcu Cic would have said expertem or positum extra. But 
r. is fond of the#dv. used elliptically. 

Auspiciis'^nitiafory rites, 

Denuntiantf proclaim^ denote, — Accipere depends on denimtiani 
or admonetur. 

Mursus, quae-^eferantur. Rhenanus conjectured ; rursusque-re- 
ferant^ which has since become the common reading. - But referaniur 
is the reading of all the MSS., and needs no emendation ; and qikte, 
with as good authority as guey makes the construction more natural 
and the sense more apposite. The passage, as Gr. well suggested 
consists of two parts (accipere-reddaft and qitae-accipiant-referaniur), 
each of which includes the tioo ideas of receiving and handing down 
to the next generation. Render thus : she is reminded that she re- 
ceives gifts, which she is to hand over pure and unsullied to her 
children ; which her daughters-in-law are to receive again (sc from 
her sons, as she did from her husband), which are to be transmitted 
by tliem to Iter grand-children, 

Referantur, In another writer, we might expect referant to 
correspond in construction and subject with accipiant. But Tacitus 
is fond of varying the construction. Cf. Bdtticher*s Lex. Tac, and 
note, 16: ignorantur. 

XIX. Septa, So the MSS. for the most part. Al. sq>tae. Mean- 
ing : with chastity guarded, sc by the sacredness of nuirriage and 
•Ae excellent institutions of the Germans. 
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iruUi9-<orruptag, Here, as eyery where else in this treatiae^ T. 
appears as the censor of Roman manners. He has in mind those 
froitfiil sources of corruption at Rome, public shows, (c£ Sen. Epist 
7: nihil vero est tarn damnomum bonis morihuSf quam in aliquo 
9pectacido desidere), conviyial entertainments (c£ Hor. OcL 8, 6, 27^ 
and epistolary correspondence between the two sexes. 

Idtterarum «6cr^a-~litteras secretas^ secret correspondence be- 
tween the sexes, for this limitation is obvious from the connexion. 
^"Praesens, Immediate, 

Maritis permissa^ sc. as a domestic crime, c£ Caes. B. G. 6, 19: 
Yiri in uxores, sicut in liberos^ yitae necisque habent potestatem. G£ 
Beck. Gall, Exc 1. Sc. 1. 

Accisis crinibus, as a special mark of disgrace, cf. 1 Cor. 1 1, 6. 
So in the laws of the Lombards, the punishment of adulteresses was 
deealvari etfustigari. — Omnem victim, the whole village, ct Germania 
omnis, 9I. — Aetate^uventa, 

Non-inveneriL She tootUd not find, could not expect to find. This 
use of the per£ subj., for a softened fut, occurs in negative sen- 
tences oftener than in positive ones. Ct Arnold's Prose Comp. 417, 
Note.' 

Saeeitlumi'^mdolea et mores saeculi, the spirit of the age, the 
fashion, 

Adhue (=ad-hoc) is generally used by Cicero, and often by 
Tacitus, in the sense either of still (to this day), or moreover (in 
addition to this). From these, it passed naturally, in Quintilian and 
the writera after him, into the sense of even mxyre, still more, even, 
especially in connection with the comparative degree ; where the 
authors of the Augustan age would have used etiam. See Z. 486 ; 
Botticher's Lex. Tac sub. voce ; and Hand's Tursellinus^ vol. 1. \ 
165. Melius quidem adhuc^^till better even. For a verb^ supply 
9unt or agunt. C£ note A. 19 : nihiL 

JSae civitates. Such as the Heruli, among whom the wife was 
expected to hang herself at once at the grave of her husband, if she 
would not live in perpetual in&my. At Rome, on the contrary, 
divorces and marriages might be multiplied to any extent, c£ Mart 
t, 7 : nubit decimo viro ; also Beck, as above cited. 

Semel, like £ira|, once for all, 

Transigitur. Properly a business phrase. The business ia 
done ftp, brought to an end. So A. 84: transigite com expedi- 
tionibus. 
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Ultra, 80. pirmnm maritum. So the ellipsis miglit be supplied. 
Ultra here is equivalent to longior in the next elanse, as T. often 
puts the adyerb in place of the adjectiye, whether qualifying 03 
predicate. 

Ne tanquamr^ment, sc maritum : that they may not love a hus- 
band merely as a husband but as they love the married state. See 
this and similar examples of brachylogy well illastrat€4 in Doder- 
lein*3 Essay on the style of Tacitus, H. p. 14. Since but one marriage 
was allowed, all their love for the married state must be conoen- 
trated in one husband. 

Numjerum-finire, In any way contrary to nature and by design. 
Giin. Quodfiebat etiam abortus procuratione. K. 

Ex a^naiis, Agnati hoc loco dicuntur, (\m. post familiam eon- 
stitvUam, ubi haeres jam est, deinde nascuntur. Hess. T^ put such 
to death was a barbarous custom among the Romans. Cf. Ann. 8, 
25 ; see Beck. Gall. Exc 2. scene 1. 

Alibi, e. g. at Rome. — Boni m^res vs. bonae leges. These words 
involve a sentiment of great importance, and of universal applica- 
tion. Good habits wherever they exist, and especially in a republic^ 
are of far greater value and efficacy than good laws. 

XX. Nudi. uf. 6 : nudi aut sagulo leves. Not litei'ally naked, 
but slightly clad, cf. Sen. de benef. 6, 13 : qui male vestittim et pan- 
nosum vidit^ nudum se vidisse dicit 

Bordidi. Gun. understands this of personal filth. But this is 
inconsistent with the daily practice of bathing mentioned, § 22. It 
doubtless refera to the dress, as Gr. and E. understand it: nudi ac 
Bordidi-'^oorly and meanly clad So also Or. 

Quae miramur, Cf. 4 : magna corpora. See also Caes. B, G. 1, 
89. 4, 1. On haecy see note, 3 : haec qttoque, 

Ancillis ac nutricibus. So in the Dial, de Clar. Orat, T. ani- 
madverts upon the custom here obliquely censured: nunc natus 
infans delegatur Groeculae alicui ancillae. In the early ages of 
Roman Histoiy it was not so, see Becker's Gall Exc. 2. scene 1.—- 
Delegantur, Delegamus, quum, quod ipsi facere debebamus^ id per 
alteram fieri curamus. E. 

Separet, For the use of the subj. pres. after donee, see note, 1 : 
erumpat. — ^j7no«ca^=faciat ut agnoscatur. So Dod., Gun. and K. 
But it is better with Gr., to regard the expression as poetical, and 
virtus, as pei*sonified : and valor acknowledge them, sc as brave 
men and therefore by implication free bom. 

F«fiiM=concubitus. — PubertaS'^fa/cvltaa generandl Gr. Ct 
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Gael, B. G. 6, 21 : qui dintianmi impnberes permaiuerimt, mazimam 
infcer suoe feront laudem. 

Fifr^'i»e«/e«/«nan^i«r— iinptiaeyirgiDamfestinantur, poetioe. The 
words properare, festinare, accelerare are used in both a trans, and 
intrans. sense, cf. Hist 2, 82: festinabantur ; 3, 87: festinarentar. 
Among the Romans^ boys of fourteen contracted marriage v?ith 
girls of twelve. C£ Smith's Die. Ant. 

£!ademt mmi/t«, pares. The comparison is between the yonth of 
the two sexes at the time of marriage ; they marry at the same age^ 
equal in stature and equal in strength. Marriages unequal in these 
respects^ were frequent at Rome. — Pares-^miscentur. Plene : pares 
paribosy yalidae yalidis miscentur. On this kind of brachylogy, see 
farther in Dod. Essay on style of T., H. p. 15. Miscentur has a 
middle sense, as the passive often has, particularly in Tacitus. Cf. 
note 21 : obligantur. 

ReferunL Cf Virg. Aen. 4, 829 : parvulus Aeneas, qui te tamen 
ore referret See note, 39 : auguriis. 

Ad patrem. Ad is often equivalent to apud in the best Latin 
auUiors; e. g. Cic. ad Att 10, 16: ad me fuit— apud me fuit. 
Rhenanus by conjecture wrote apud patrem to correspond with 
apud avunculum. But Passow restored ad with the best reason. For 
T. prefers different words and constructions in antithetic clauses. 
Perhaps also a different sense is here intended from that whidi 
would have been expressed by aptul Wr. takes ad in the sense, in 
respect to : as in respect to a father, i. e. as they would have, if he 
were their father. 

MxigurUj sc hunc nexura»-»«ororum filios. 

TanquanL like Greek in to denote the views of others, not of 
the writer. Hence followed by the subj. Gr. 266, 8; Z. 571. 

Et in animum, in— quod attinet ad, in respect to. Tlie com- 
monly received text has ii et animum, which is a mere conjecture 
of Rhen. " According to K., teneant has for its subject not sororum 
JUii, but the same subject as exigunt. Render : Since, as they sup- 
pose, both in respect to the mind (the affections), they hold it nuyre 
9lr(mgly, and in respect to the family, more extensively. 

Heredes properly refers to property, siiccessores to rank, though 
the distinction is not always observed. — Liberi includes both sum 
and daughters. 

Patrui, paternal uncles ; avunculi, maternal. 

Propinqui, blood relations ; affines, by marriage. 

Orbitatis pretitu Pretiof-^oemia. Orbitatis^^HshildlesinsstL 
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Those ^ho bad no cliildren, were courted at Rome for the sake ol 
their property. Yid. Sen. Consol. ad Marc. 19: in civitate nostra^ 
plus gratiae orbitas confert^ quam eripit. So Plutarch de Amore 
Prolis says : the childless are entertained by the rich, courted by 
the powerful, defended gratuitously by the eloquent : many, who 
had friends and honors in abundance, have been stripped of both 
by the birth of a single child. 

XXI. Necease est It is their duty and the law of custom. Gftn. 
— JVco— non tamen. — Homicidium. A post- Augustan word. 

Armentorum ac pecorum. For the distinction between these 
words, see note, § 6. The high value which they attached to their 
herds and flocks, as their aolae et gratissimae opes, may help to ex- 
plain the law or usage here specified. Moreover, where the indi- 
vidual was so much more prominent than the state, homicide even 
might be looked upon as a private wrong, and hence to be atoned 
for by a pecuniary satisfaction, c£ Tur. Hist. Ang. Sax., App. No. 3, 
chap. 1. 

Juxta libertatem, i. e. simiU cum lihertatey or inter liberos homi- 
nes. The form of expression is characteristic of the later Latin. 
Cf Hand's Turaellinus, vol. IIL p. 688. Tacitus is particularly 
partial to this preposition. 

ConvictibuSj refers to the entertainment of coimtrymen and 
Mends, hospitiis to that of strangei*s. 

Profortuna. According to his means. So Ann. 4, 28: fortunae 
inops. 

Defecere, sc epulae. Quum exhausta sint^ quae apparata erant^ 
c£ 24: omnia defecerunt. 

Hospes, Properly stranger; and hence either guest or ho9L 
Here the latter. — Comes. Ghiest So Gun. and the common edi- 
tions. But most recent editors place a colon after comes, thui 
making it predicate, and referring it to the host becoming the 
guide and companion of his guest to another place of entertainment. 

JVon invitati, i. e. etiam si non invitati essent Giin. 

J^ec interest, i e. whether invited or not 

Jus hospitis. The right of the guest to a hospitable reception. 
So Cic Tus. Quaes., 1, 26 : jus hominum. 

Quantum ad belongs to the silver age. In the golden afi;e they 
■aid: quod attinet ad, or simply ad. Gr. Cicero however has 
fuantum in, N. D. 8, 7 ; and Ovid, quantum ad, A, A. 1, 744^ Ct 
FVeund sub voce. 

ImputarU, Make charge or account of, Nearly confined to th« 
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later Latin. Frequent in T. in the reckoning both of debt and 
eredit^ of praise and blame. Cic. said : assignare alicui aliquid. 

OhUgantur^ i. e. obligates esse putant Forma possiya ad modom 
medii yerbi Graeci. Gun. Cf note, 20 : misce^itur. 

Vtctita-eomis, The mode of life between host and guett is 
courteous. For victits^^nmnneT of life, cf. Cic Inv. 1, 25, 80. 

XXII. £! is not exactly equivalent here to a, nor does it mean 
limply aftei\ but immediately on awaking out o/" sleep. — Lavantur, 
wash themselves, L e. bathe ; like Gr. \oCofiaL So aggregantur, 18 ; 
obligantur, 21, et passim. 

Calidot ^^ aqua, cf. in Greek, ^epfi^ Xo^co-^^ai, Aristoph. Nub. 
1040. In like manner Pliny uses frigida^ £p. 6, 16: semel 
iterumque frigidam poposcit transitque. Other writers speak of 
the Germans as bathing in their rivers, doubtless in the summer; 
but in the winter they use the warm bath, as more agreeable in 
that cold climate. So in Russia and other cold coimtiies, cf. Mur. 
in loco. 

Separatae-mensa. Contra Romanorum luxuriam, ex more fere 
Hcmerid aevi Giin. 

Sedea, opposed to the triclinia, on which the Romans used to 
recline^ a practice as unknown to the rude Germans, as to the early 
Greeks and Hebrews. See Coler. Stud, of Gr. Poets, p. 71 (Boston, 
1842). 

Negotia,, Plural— =<A«V various pursuits. So Cic de Or. 2, 6 : 
forensia negotia. Negotiunt'-'nee-otiumy C. and G. being originally 
identical, as they still are almost in form. — Armati, Cf. note, 11 • 
%U turbae placuit. 

Continuare, etc est diem noctemque jungere potando, sive die 
nocteque perpotationem continuare. K 

Ui, sc. solet fieri, cf. ut in licentia, § 2. The clause limits crebrae; 
it is the frequent occurrence of brawls, that is customary' among 
those given to wine. 

TranaiguiUur. See note on transigitur, § 19. 

Asdscendis^ i e. assumendis. 

Simplices manifestly refers to the expression of thought; ex- 
plained afterwards by fngere nesciunt«=^ranA:, ingemums, CI 
His. 1, 15: simplicissime loquimur ; Ann. 1, 69: simplices euros. 

Astutor-aallida, AstiUus est natura, callidus multarum rerum 
peritia. Rit Astutus, cunning ; calliduSy worldly wise. Pod. 

Adkiic To this daxjy despite the degeneracy and dishonesty of 
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the age. So Dod and Or. Rit. says : quae adhno pectore eloasfl 
erant. Others still make it— ^^iaw^, even. Cf. note, 19. 

Retractatur, Reviewed, reconsidered. 

Salvor-ratio esf. The proper relation of both times is preserved, 
or the advantage of both is secured, as more fully explained in the 
next member, viz. by discussing when they are incapable of disguise, 
and deciding, when they are not liable to mistake. Cf. Or. in loc, 
and Botticher, snb v. 

Passow well remarks, that almost every trerman nsage, men- 
tioned in this chapter, is in marked contrast with Roman manners 
and customs 

XXIII. Po^wi— pro potu, or in potum, dat of the end. So 46 : 
Victui herba^ vestitui pelles. T. and Sallust are particularly fond 
of this construction. Cf. Bot. Lex. Tac, sub Dativus. 

Hordeo aat frumento. Hordeo^^barley ; frumento, properly 
fruit (frugimentum, fruit icot' i^oxhVi i. ©• grain), gi*ain of any kind, 
here wheat, cf. Veget. R. M. 1, 13 : et milites pro frumento hordeum 
oogerentur accipere. 

Similitvdinein vini. Beer, for which the Greeks and Romant 
had no name. Hence Herod. (2, 77) speaks of otvos iK npi^tcor 
vevotrifi^vosy among the Egyptians. 

Corruptus. Cum Tacitea indignatione dictum, cf. 4: infectos, bo 
Giin. But the word is often used to denote mere change, without 
the idea of being made worse, c£ Virg. Geor. 2, 466 : Nee casia 
liquidi corrumpitur usus olivi. Here render fermented. 

Hipae, sc of the Rhine and Danube , i. e. the Roman border, as 
m 22 : proximi ripae. 

Poma. Fruits of any sort, cf. Pliny, K H. 17, 26 : arborem 
vidimus omni genere pomonim onustum, alio ramo nitcibus, alio 
baecis, aliunde vite, fids, piris, etc. 

Recensfera. Venison, or other game fresh, i. e. recently taken, 
in distinction from the tainted, which better suited the luxuriouf 
taste of the Romans. « 

Lac concretum. Called caseus by Caes. B. G. 6, 22. But the 
Germans, though they lived so much on milk, did not understanc 
the art of making cheese, see Pliny, K H. 11, 96. "De caseo no» 
-eogitandum, potius quod nostrates dicunt dickemilch" (i e. cut 
died milk). Giin. 

Apparatu. Luxurious preparation. — Blandimentis. DainUm 
Haud minus facile. Litotes for multo facilius. Gr. 

Ebrietati. Like the American Aborigines^ see note, § 15. 
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XXIY. NudL See note, §20. 

Qu/Unu id ludicntm, ' For wham it is a sport; not whose hvA 
ness it is to furnish the amusement : that would be quorwn est, 
K. and Or. 

in/e«/a«— -porrectas contra saltantes. K — Decorem, Poetic 

Quaestum^^vLod quaeritur, gain, — Mercedem, stipulated pay, 
tMgea. 

Quamvis limits audacis^'^ring as it is (as you please). 

Sobrii inter seria. At Rome gaming was forbidden, except at 
the Saturnalia, cf. Hor. Od. 8, 24 58 : yetita legibus alea. Th« 
remarkable circumstance (quod mirere) in Germany was, that they 
practised it not merely as an amusement at their feasts, but when 
Bober among (inter) their ordinary every-day purauits. 

^otfissimo. The last in a series Very frequently in this sense 
in T., so also in Caes. Properly newest, then latest, last Cf. note^ 
His. 1, 4*7. ExtremOy inyolving the greatest hazard, like our extreme: 
last and final (decisive) throw. This excessive love of play, extend- 
ing even to the sacrifice of pei*sonal liberty, is seen also among the 
American Indians, see Robertson, Hist of America, vol. 2, pp. 202- 
3. It is characteristic of barbarous and savage life, cf. Mur. in loco. 

De libertate ac de corpore. Hendiadys=j9«r«owa/ liberty, 

Voluntariam, An earlier Latin author would have used ipse, 
ultrOy or the like, limiting the subject of the verb, instead of the object 
The Latin of the golden age prefers concrete words. The later Latin 
approached nearer to the English, in using more abstract terms. C£ 
note on repercussUf 8. 

Juvenior. More yoiUhfiU, and therefore more vigorous; not 
merely younger (junior). See Dod. and Rit in loc Forcellini and 
Freund cite only two other examples of this full form of the com- 
parative (Plin. Ep. 4, 8. and Apul. Met 8, 21), in which it does 
not differ in meaning from the common contracted form. 

jSb— talis or tanta. Stieh or so great. Gr. . 

Pervicacia, Pervicaces sunt, qui in aliquo certamine ad vincenr 
dwn perseverant, Schol. Hor. Epod. 17, 14. 

Pudore. Shame, disgrace. So also His. 3, 61 ; contrary to usage 
of earlier writers, who use it for sense of shame, modesty. 

XXV. Ceteris. All but those who have gambled away their 
own liberty, as in § 24. — In nostrum moreiUy <fec., with specific 
duties distributed through the household (the slave-household, cf. 
Dote^ 16), as explained by the following clause. On the extreme 
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BubdiTision of office among slaves at JRame, see Beck. GalL "Ext, % 
Sc. 2 ; and Smith's Die Antiq. imder Servus. 

Descripta^^^imeiis&t distributa. Giin. 

Familiam. Here the entire body of servants^ cf. note, § 15. 

Quisque, Each servant has his own house and home. 

Ui colono. Like the tenant or farmer among the Romans ; also 
the vassal in the middle ages, and the sei*f in Modern Europe. 

ffactentu. Thus far^ and no farther^ i. e. if he pays his rent or 
tax, no more is required of him. 

Cetera, The rest of tlie duties (usually performed by a Roman 
Mervani)y viz. those of the house, the voife and children (sc of the 
master) perform, Gr. strangely refers itxor et liberi to the wife and 
children of the servant. Passow also refers domus to the house oi 
the servant^ thus making it identical with the penates above, with 
"which it seems rather to be contrasted. With the use of cetera here, 
compare His. 4, 56: ceterum vulgus^-^the rest^ viz. the common 
soldiers^ and see the principle well illustrated in Doderlein*s Essay, 
His. p. 17. 

Opere, Hard labor, which would serve as a punishment The 
Romans punished their indolent and refractory domestics, by send- 
ing them to labor in the country, as well as by heavy chains (vm- 
ctUis) and cruel flagellations (verberare). They had ^so the power 
of life and death (occidere). Beck. Gall. Exc. 2. Sc 2 ; Smith's Die 
Ant. as above. 

Non disciplinor-ira, Hendiadys^-non disciplinae severitate^ sed 
irae impetu. Cf. His. 1, 51 : severitate disciplinae, 

Nisi-impune, i. e. without the pecuniary penalty or satisfaction, 
which was demanded when one put to death an enemy {inimicum). 
a 21. 

Idbertir4ibertini. These words denote the same persons^ but 
with this difference in the idea: libertus^^the freedman of some 
particular master, Hbertinus^^one in the condition of a freedman 
without reference to any master. At the time of the Decemvirate^ 
and for some time after, liberti— semancipated slaves, libertinia»the 
descendants of such, cf. Suet. Claud. 24. 

Quae regnantur. Governed by kings. Ex poetarum more dic- 
tum, cf. Virg. Aen. 6, 794: regnata per arva. So 43 : Gothonei 
regnantur, and 44 : Suiones. Gun. 

Ingenuos^^ree bom ; nobiles-^igh. born. 

Ascendunt, i, e. ascendere possunt 

Oeteros, By synesis (see Gr.) for ceteras^ sc gentes; 
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Impares, bc ingenxuB et nobilibns. 

JAbertatis argumentum, inasmuch as they yalne liberty and 
citizenship too much to confer it on freedmen and slayes. Thii 
whole topic of freedmen is an oblique censure of Roman custom in 
the age of the Emperors, whose freedmen were not unfrequenUj 
their fayorites and prime ministers. 

XXVL Fenu8 agitare. To loan money at interest. 

Et in usuras extendere. And to put oiU that interest again <m 
interest. The other explanation, yiz. that it means simply to put 
money at interest, makes the last clause wholly superfluous. 

Servatur. Is secured, sc. abstinence frcm usury, or the non- 
existence of usuiy, which is the essential idea of the preceding 
dause. 

Jdeo-^vetitum easet, sc ignoti nulla cupidol Cf. 19: boni morei^ 
y& bonae lege& Giin. The reader cannot fail to recognize here^ 
as usual, the reference to Rome, where usury was practised to an 
exorbitant extent. See Fiske*s Manual, § 270, 4. and Arnold's Hia. 
of Rome, vol. 1. passim. 

Uhiversis. Whole clans, in distinction from individual owners. 

In vices. By turns. Al vices, vice, vicis. Dod. prefers in 
vicis ; Rit in vicos—for i. e. by villages. But whether we trans- 
late by turns or by villages, it comes to the same thing. CI Caes. 
3. G. 6, 22. 

Camporum, arva, ager, soli, terrae, Ac These words differ from 
each other appropriately as follows : Terra is opposed to mare et 
coelum, viz. earth. Solum is the substratum of any thing, viz, solid 
ground or soil. Campus is an extensive plain or level surface^ 
whether of land or water, here fields. Ager is distinctively the 
territory that surrounds a city, viz. the public lands. Arvum ia 
ager araius, viz. plough lands. Bredow. 

Superest. There is enough, and more, cf. § 6, note. 

Zabore contendunt. They do not strive emulously to equal the 
fertility of the soil by their own industry. Passow. 

Imperatur. Just as frumentum, commeatus, obsides, etc, impe- 
rantur, are demanded or expected. Giin. 

Totidem^ sc quot Romani, cl idem, 4, note. Tacitus often omits 
one member of a comparison, as he does also one of two compara- 
tive particles. 

Species. Parts, Sometimes the logical divisions of a genus; so 
nsed by Cic and Quin. (§ 6, 58) : cum genus dividitur in species. 

Intellectum, A word of the silver age, c£ note on voluntariam, 
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24. Intellectnm — liahent-^are understood and named, "Qaam 
distortum dicendi genus I" Gun. 

Antumni-ignorantur. Accordingly in English, spidng, summer 
and winter are Saxon words, while autumn is of Latin origin (Auc- 
tumnus). See Diibner in loc. Still such words as Harfest^ Her* 
pist^ Harfst, Herbst^ in other Teutonic dialects, apply to the au- 
tumnal season, and not^ like our word haiTest, merely to the fruits 
of it 

XXYII. FunerOf proprie.de toto apparatu sepultnrae. R 
Funeral rites were performed with great pomp and extravagance at 
Rome ; cf. Fiske's Man., § 840 ; see also Mur. in loco, and Beck. 
GalL Exc Sc 12. 

Ambitio. Primarily the solicitation of office by the candidate ; 
then the parade and display that attended it ; then parade in gene- 
ral, especially in a bad sense. 

Certis, i. e. rite statutis. Gfin. 

Ckimulant. Structura est poetica, c£ Virg. Aen. 11, 60 : cwwtt- 
latque altaria donis. K. 

£qmt9 adjiaitur. Herodotus relates the same of the Scythians (4, 
71); Caesar, of the Gauls (B. G. 6, 19). Indeed all rude nations 
bury with the dead those objects which are most dear to them 
when living, under the notion that they will use and enjoy them in 
a future state. See Robei'tson's Amer. B. 4, <&c., <&c 

Sepulcrum-erigit Still poetical ; literally : a turf rears the 
iomh, Cf His. 6, 6 : Libanum erigit 

Ponttn^—deponunt So Oic. Tu SC Qu. : ad ponendum dolorem 
C£ A 20 : posuere iram. 

Feminis-meminisse. CI Sen. Ep. : Vir prudens meminisee pep- 
severet, lugere desinat 

Accepimua. Ut ab aliis tradita audivimus, non ipsi cognoyimoiL 
K See Preliminary Remarks, p. 79. 

In commune, Cic would have said, universe, or de nniyerM 
origine. Gr. Cic. uses in commune, but in a different sense, viz. 
for the common weal. See Freund, sub voc 

Instituta, political ; rituSj religious. 

Quae nationes. And what tribes, etc. ; quai for guaeque by 
asyndeton, or perhaps, as Rit suggests, by mistake of the copyist 
-^Commigraverint. Subj. of the indirect question. Gr. 266 ; Z. 652. 

German critics have expended much labor and reseai'ch, in 
defining the locality of the several German tribes with which the 
remainder of the Treatise is occuped. In so doing, they rely not 
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only on historical data, but also on tEe traces of ancient names 
still attached to cities, forests, mountains, and other localities (d 
note, § 16). These we shall sometimes advert to in the notes. 
But on the whole, these speculations of German antiquarians are 
not only less interesting to seholars in other countiies, but are 
so nnsatis&ctory and contradictory among themselves, that^ for 
the most part, we shall pass them xrver with very little atten- 
tion. There is manifestly an intrinsic difficulty in defining the 
ever changing limits of uncivilized and unsettled tribes. Hence 
the irreconcilable contradictions between ancient aiUhorities, tm 
well as modern critiques, on this subject Tacitus, and the 
Roman writera generally, beti*ay their want of definite know- 
ledge of Germany by the frequency with which they specify the 
names of mountains and rivers. The following geographical out* 
line is firom Ukert> and must suffice for the geography of the remain- 
der of the Treatise : " In the corner between the Rhine and the 
Danube, are the Decumates Agri, perhaps as far as the Mayne, 29. 
Northward on the Rhine dwell the Mattiaci, whose neighbors on 
the east are the Chatti, 80. On the same river farther north are the 
(Jsipii and the Tencteri; then the Frisii 32-34. Eastward of the 
Tencteri dwell the ChamaVi and the Angrivarii (earlier the Bruc- 
teri), and east or southeast of them the Dulgibiui and Chasuarii, 34^ 
and other small tribes. Eastward of the Frisii Germany juts out 
&r towards the north, 35. On the coast of the bay thus formed, 
dwell the Chauci, east of the Frisii and the above mentioned tribes ; 
on the south, they reach to the Chatti. East of the Chauci and 
the Chatti are the Oherusci, 86^ whose neighbor are the Fosi. The 
Cherusci perhaps, according to Tacitus, do not reach to the ocean ; 
and in the angle of the above bay, he places the Cimbri, 37. Thus 
Tacitus represents the western half of Germany. The eastern is of 
greater dimensions. There are the Suevi, 88. He calls the 
country Suevia, 41, and enumerates many tribes, which belong 
there. Eastward of the Cherusci he places the Semnones and 
Langobardi; north of them are the Reudigni, Aviones^ Anglii, 
Yarini, Eudoses, Suardones and Nuithones ; and all these he may 
have regarded as lying in the interior, and as the moat unknown 
tribes, 41. He then mentions the tribes that dwell on the Danube, 
eastward from the Decumates Agri : the Hermunduri, in whose 
country the Elbe has its source; the Narisci, Marcomanni and 
Qnadi^ 41-42. The Marcomanni hold the country which the Boii 
tatraeirlj r><ka0e84ed ; and northward of them and the Quadi, chiefly 
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on the mountains which run through Snevia, are the Marsign^ 
Gothini, Osi and Burii, 43. Farther north are the Lygii, consist* 
ing of many tribes, among which the most distinguished are the 
Arii, HelyeconeSy Manimi, Eljsii and Naharvali, 43. Still farther 
north dwell the Gothones^ and, at the Ocean, the Rugii and 
Lemoyii Upon islands in the ocean live the Suiones, 44. Upon 
the mainland, on the coasts are the tribes of the Aestyi, and near 
them, perhaps on islands, the Sitones, 45. Perhaps he assigned 
to them the immense islands to which he refers in his first chapter^ 
Here ends Suevia. Whether the Peucini, Venedi and Fenni are to 
be reckoned as Germans or Saimatians^ is uncertain, 46. The Hel- 
lusii and Oxonae are fabulous." 

The following paragraph from Prichard's Researches embodies 
some of the more general conclusions of ethnographers, especial] j ol 
Zeuss, on whom Prichard, in common with Orelli and many other 
scholai's, places great reliance. " Along the coast of the German 
Ocean and across the isthmus of the Cimbric peninsula to the shore 
of the Baltic, were spread the tribes of the Chauci and Frisii, the 
Anglii, Saxones and the Teuton es or Jutes, who spoke the Low- 
German languages, and formed one of the four divisions of the 
German race, corresponding as it seems with the Ingaevonea of 
Tacitus and Pliny. In the higher, and more central parts, the 
second great division of the race, that of the Hermiones^ was spread, 
the tribes of which spoke Upper or High- German dialects. Begin- 
ing in the West with the country of the Sigambri on the Rhine, and 
from that of the Cherusci and Angrivarii near the Weser and the 
Hart^ this division comprehended, besides those tribes, the Chatti, 
the Langobardi, the Hermunduri, the Marcomanni and Quadi, the 
Lugii, and beyond the Vistula the Bastamae, in the neighborhood 
of the Carpathian hills. To the eastward and northward of the last 
mentioned, near the lower course of the Vistula and thence at least 
as £eur as the Pregel, were the primitive abodes of the Goths and 
their cognate tribes, who are perhaps the Istaevones," The fourth 
division of Prichard embraced the Scandinavians, who spoke a lan« 
guage kindred to the Germans and were usually classed with them. 
Those who would examine this subject more thoroughly, will con* 
suit Adelung, Zeuss, Grimm, Ritter, Ukert, Prichard, Latham, &<i^ 
who have written expressly on the geography or the ethnography 
of Germany. 

XXVUL Summua auctorum, i. c. omnium scriptorum is^ qui 
plurimum aiuitoritatis fideiqvs habet K C£ Sueton. Caes. 66i. 
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Though T. commends so highly the authority cf Caesar as a writer, 
yet he differs from him in not a few matters of fact^ as well aa 
opinion ; owing chiefly, doubtless, to the increased means of infor- 
mation which he possessed in the age of Trajan. 

JHvus JiUius. i)tvw««=»deified, divine; an epithet applied to 
the Roman Emperors after their decease. — Tradit Cf. Caea B. G. 
6, 24 : fuit antea tempns, cum Germanoa Galli virtute siiperarent, 
nltro beUa inferrent, propter hominum multitudinem agrique 
inopiam trans Rhenum colonias mitterent. Livy probably refers 
to the same eyents^ when he says (Lib. 5, 84), that in the reign 
of Priscus Tarquinius, two immense bodies of Gauls migrated and 
took possession, the one of the Hercynian Forest, the other of Upper 
Italy. 

Amnis. The Rhine. — Promiscuas. Unsettled^ ill defined. 

Quo minus after a verb of hindering is followed by the subj. Gr. 
262, R. 9 ; Z. 543. 

NvllOf-divisaSf L e. not distributed among different and pcnoerful 
kings. 

Hereyniam silvam. A series of forests and mountains, stretching 
from Helvetia to Hungary in a line parallel to the Danube, and 
described by Caesar (B. G. 6, 25), as nine day's journey in breadth 
and more than sixty in length. The name seems to be preserved 
in the modern Hartz Forest^ which is however far less extensive. 

Igitur-Helvetii'^i^iivLV regionem inter, etc See note on colunt, 
16. Igitur seldom stands as the first word in a sentence in Cicero. 
CI Z. 857; and Kuhner's Cic. Tusc. Qu. 1, 6, 11. Here it mtro- 
duoes a more particular explanation of the general subject mentioned 
at the dose of the previous chapter. So in A. 13. When so used, 
it sometimes stands first in Cic, always in T. Cf. Freund sub v. 
Touching the Helvetii, see Caes. B. G. 1, 1 ; T. His. 1, 67. 

Boihemi nomen. Compounded of Boii and heim (home of the 
Boil), now Bohemia. ffeim=^ham in the termination of so many 
names of towns, e. g. Framing^aTw, Nottingham. The Boii were^ 
driven from their country by the Marcomanni, 42. The fugitives 
are supposed to have carried their name into Boioaria, now Bavaria. 
C£ Prichard*s Physical Researches, Vol. III. Chap. 1, Sec. 6 ; and 
Latham's Germany of Tacitus in loco. 

Oermanorum nattone^ i. e. German in situation, not in origin, for 
this he expressly denies or disproves in 43, from the fact that they 
ipoke the Pannonian language, and paid tribute. The doubt ex- 
pressed here has reference only to their original location^ not to 
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their original stock, and is therefore in no way- inconsistent with 
the affirmation in chapter 48. 

Oufn^>^nce, Hence followed by subj. Gr. 268, 6 ; Z. 61^, 

Utriusque ripae. Here of the Danube, the right or Pannonian 
bank of which was occupied by the Aravisci, and the left or Ger- 
man bank by the OsL So elsewhere of the Rhine, Zl, and of both, 
17, and 23. 

IVeveri. Hence modem TVeves. 

Circa, In respect to. A use foreign to the golden age of Latin 
composition, but not unfrequent in the silver age. See Ann. 11, 2. 
16. His. 1, 48. 01 Z. 298, and note, H. 1, 18. 

Affectationerru Eager desire to pass for native Germans. Ad 
verbum, cf. note, H. 1, 80. 

Ultro, Radically the same with w/<ra»— beyond. Properly 
beyond expectation, beyond necessity, beyond measure, beyond 
any thing mentioned in the foregoing context. Hence unex- 
pectedly, freely, cheerfully, very much, even more. Here very, 
quite, Gr. 

Inertia Gallorum, T., says Giin., is an everlasting persecutor of 
(he Gauls, cf. All. 

Havd tfi«6i«*— baud dubii. It limits Geimanorum populi. Un- 
doubtedly German tribes. 

Mertierint Not merely deseiTcd, but earned, attained. For the 
subj. after qtbanquam, cf. note, 35. 

Agrippinenses, From Agrippina, daughter of Germanicus and 
wife of Claudius. Ann. 12, 27. Now Cologne. 

Conditoris. Conditor with the earlier Latins is an epicene, oon- 
ditrix being of later date. Here used of Agrippina. Of course na 
cannot agree with conditoris. It is a reflexive pronoun, the objec- 
tive gen. after conditoris=«ihe founder of themselves, i e. of their 
state, cf. odium sui, 88. 

JSxperimento, Abl. on trial, not for ; i. e. in consequence <rf 
being found faithfuL In reference to the Ubii, cl His. 4^ 28. 

XXIX. Virtute sc. bellica. 

Noil multum ex ripa. A small tract on the bank, but chiefly an 
idand in the river. Of His. 4^ 12: extrema Gallicae orae, simulque 
insulam, occupavere. 

Cliattorum quondam. The very name Batavi is thought by 
some to be a corrupted or modified form of ChattL See Bit in 
loe. 
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T^mugreuM, When is not known, but Julius Caesar found 
them already in pofiseesion of their new territory. B. G. 4, 10. 

FieretU, Subj. after eas-quibu^-^such that, Gr. 264^ 1 ; Z. 556. 

I^ee-^orttemnuntur, Are neither dishonored. So in Hia 4, 17^ 
the Batayians are called tribtUorum expertes, 

Oneribus, The burdens of regtUar taxation. — Collationihtts, 
Extraordinary contributions. 

Tela, ofifensiYe ; armaf defensive armor. 

In sua ripa. On the right or eastern bank of the Rhine. Agvnt 
is to be taken with in sua ripa, as well as with nobiscunif which 
are antithetic to each other. Meaning : in situation Germans^ in 
feeling Romans. 

Mmte animoque. In mind and spirit. Mens is pre perl j the 
imderstanding, animus the feeling part^ and both together compre- 
hend the whole souL 

Aerius animantur. Made more courageous by the influence (if 
their very soil and climate even (adhue, ct note, 19). 

Numeraverim, Subj. at note, 2: crediderim. 

JDeeumcUes-exercent JE!xercent''^'Colxmt So Yirg. tellurem, ter- 
ram, humum, solum, <&c., exereere, 

i>eetfma^«>— Hilecumanos. Occurs only here. Tithe-paying land& 
For their location, see note, 2*7. 

Dubiae possessionis^ i. e. insecure, till coniSrmed by limite aeio 
promotisque praesidiis, i. e. extending the boundary and advancing 
the garrisons or outposts. 

Binus. Extreme bend or border. Of. note, 1. So Virg. (Geor. 2, 
123) calls India extremi sinvs orbis. 

Provindae. A province, not any particular one. 

XXX. Initium inchoant. Pleonastic So initio orto, His. 1, 
^6; initium coeptum, His. 2, 79; perferre toleraverit^ Ann. 8, 8. 
Ultra'iB farther back fiom the Rhine. Chattorum sedes ubi nunc 
magnus ducatus et principatus Hassorwn, quorum nomen a ChattiB 
deductum. Ritter. Cha^^i»»Hes«ians^ as Germ. wa««er«— Eng. 
water, and •Kpdaao^''^pdrr(o, 

Effusis, Loca effusa . Bunt> quae latis campis patent K. This 
use belongs to the later Latin, though Horace applies the word with, 
late to the sea : efifusi late maris. Gr. 

Durant siquidem, etc On the whole, I am constrained to yield 
to the authority and the arguments of Wr., Or., Dod., and Rit, and 
place tbe pause before durant, instead of after it as in the first 
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ediidon. Jhirant precedes tiquidem for the sake of emphasifl^ just 
as guin immo (chap. 14) and quin etiam (13) yield their usual place 
to the emphatic word. These are all departures from established 
usage. See notes in loo. cit Qtie must be understood after paula- 
tim : it is inserted in the text hj Ritter. 

Jtaresount Become fetoer and farther apart. So Yirg. Aen. 3, 
411 : Angttsti rarescent claustra PelorL 

Chattos 8U08. As if the Chatti were the children of the Forest^ 
and the Forest emphatically their country. Passow. 

J^roseguitur, deponit Begins, continues, and ends with the 
Chatti Poetical— >is coextensive with. 

DuriorOf sc solito, or his, c£ Gr. 256, 9. — Strietiy sinewy^ Btrong, 
which has the same root as stringo, ^ 

Ut inter Germanos, 1 e. pro ingenio Germanorum, Gun. So we 
say elliptically: for Germans. 

Praeponere, etc A series of infinitiyes without oonnectiyes^ 
denoting a hasty enumeration of pai'ticulars ; elsewhere, sometimes^ 
a rapid succession of events. Of notes, A. 86, and H. 1, 86. The 
particulars here enumerated, all refer to military proceedings. 

Disponere-noctem. They diatrihUethe day, sc. as the period of 
various labors ; they fortify the night, sc as the scene of danger. 
Still highly poetical 

Jicttione. Way, manner. Al. Bomanae. 

JFerramentis, Iron tools, axes, mattocks, <&c — Copiia. Pro- 
visions. 

Jtari. Predicate of pttgna, as well as excursvts. — Veloeitas 
applies to cavalry, cunctatio to in&ntry; /ua^toi— ^connected with, 
allied to, cf. juxta libertatem, 21. 

XXXT. Aliis-popvlis. Dat. after ttsurpatum^ which with its 
adjuncts is the subject of vertit. See same construction, His. 1, 18 : 
observatum id antiquitus comitiis dirimendis non terruit Galbam, 
etc, cf also A. 1. — Audentia occurs only thrice in T. (G. 81. 84 
Ann. 15, 63), and once in Pliny (Ep. 8, 4). It differs from antdaeia 
in being a virtue. 

Vertit. Intrans. Not so found in Cic, but in Liv., Caes., and 
SalL, not imfrequent Gr. Cic however uses anno vertente. 

In eofisensum vertit. Has become the common custom. 

Utprimum. Just as soon as. A causal relation is also implied; 
benoe followed by the subj. 

Orinemr-submittere, We find this custom {of letting the hair 
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hetard grow long) later among the Lombards and the Saxony e£ 
Turn. His. Ang. Sax., App. to B. 2. 

/SuperspoliOf i. e. over the bloody spoils of a slain enemy. 

Jtevelant, i e. they remove the hair and beard, which have so 
long veiled the face. 

Jtetidisse-'^^epaid, discharged their obligations to those toko gave 
them birth, 

Sgttalor, This word primarily denotes roughness ; secondarily 
and usually filth : here the deformity of unshorn hair and beard. 

Inswper, i, e. besides the long hair and beard. The proper posi- 
tion of insuper is, as here, between the adj. and subs., oSL 84: 
immensos insuper laous; see also insuper, 12. 

AsolvaL Subj. after donee, Bofaciat below. See note, 1. 

Sio-hMtus, sc. ferreum anniUum, of. 17. P/t«n'mi#— permultis^ 
Sit 

Placet, Antithetic* to ignominiosum genti. Very many of the 
Chatti are pleased with that which is esteemed a disgrace by most 
Germans, and so pleased with it as to retain it to old age, and wear 
it as a badge of distinction {canent insignes). 

Noveu AL torva. Strange, unusual. Placed in the van (prima 
eieies), because as the author says, § 43 : primi in omnibus proeliis 
oeiUi Yincuntur. 

Mansuescunt. Primarily said of wild beasts, accustomed to the 
hand of m4in or tamed. So immanis, not handled, wild, savage^ 
The clause introduced by nam illustrates or enforces visu nova, and 
may be rendered thus: for not even in time of peace do theg grow 
nerUle and put on a milder aspect. 

Exsanguis. Usually lifeless or pale. Here languid, feeble, 

XXXTL ^/v^o— quoad alyeum. Abl of respect, Gr. 250; 
Z. 467. 

Cerium. Fixed, well defined, i. e. not divided and diffased, (so as to 
form of itself no sufficient border or boimdary to the Roman Empire) 
as it was nearer its source among the Chatti. So this disputed word 
oeems to be explained by the author himself in the following clause ; 
guique terminits esse suffidat'^'^and such that it suffices to be a bound- 
org, Qui'-^talis vJt ; hence followed by the subj. Gr. 264; Z. 558. 
So Mela (8, 2) cor.trasts solidus el eerto alveo lapsus with hue et illut 
dispergitur, 

7fenc^ms=i*pud Tencteros, by enallage, cf. note on ad patrem, 
to, and other references there. /The Tencteri and Usipii seem to 
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have been at length absorbed into the masB of people, who appear 
under the later name of Alemanni. 0£ Pi'ichard. 

Familiam. Servants^ cf. note on same word, 15. See also Becki 
Gall., Exc 1. Sc 1. — Pena^tfe— =our homestead. 

Jura 8i6Cces8ionum^=heir looms, all that goes down by hereditary 
descent. 

Exdpit Here in the unusual sense of inherits. — Cetera, sc. 
jvra successionum. 

Bello, Abl. and limits both ferox and melior. Meaning : Ths 
horses are inherited, not^ like the rest of the estate, by the eldest son, 
hut by the bravest 

XXXIIL Occurrebant. Met the view, presented themselves. A* 
most the sense of the corresponding English word. The structmt 
of narratur (as impers.) is very rare in the earlier authors, who 
would say : Chamavi narrantur. Cf. His. 1, 50. 90. The Chcviavi, 
&C., were joined afterwards to the Franks. Cf. Prichard. The 
present town of Ham in Westphalia probably preserves the name 
and gives the original locality of the Chamavi, the present Engem 
that of the Angrivarii. The termination varii or uarii probably— 
inhabitants of. Thus Angrivarii=— inhabitants of Engern Chasuarii 
inhabitants of the river Hase. The same element is perhaps 
contained in the termination of Bructm and Tenctm. See Latham 
in loco. 

Nos, sc Romonos. jEVgro-^^nclined to (cf. vergo), towards, 
' Spectacido, Ablative. Invidere is constructed by the Latins in the 
following ways: invidere alicui aliquid, alicui alicujus rei, alicui 
aliqua re, alicui in aliqua re. Hess. The construction here (with 
the abl. of the thing, which was the object of envy) belongs to the 
silver age. Cf. Quint (Inst. 9, 8, 1) who contrasts it with the usage 
of Cicero, and considers it as illustrating the fondness of the age for 
figurative language. 

Obleetatuyni ocvlisque. Hendiadys for ad oblectationem oculo 
rum. The author here exults in the promiscuous slaughter of the 
German Tribes by each other's arms, as a brilliant spectacle to 
Roman eyes — a feeling little congenial to the spirit of Christianity, 
but necessarily nurtured by the gladiatorial shows and bloody 
amusements of the Romans, to say nothing of the habitual hostility 
ffhich they waged against all other nations, that did not submit to 
dieir dominion. 

Q^aeso, sa deos. Though fortune is spoken of below, as oon- 
frollin^ the destiny of nations. This passage shows dearly thai 
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*rMitaa^ with all hia partialitj for German maimers and morali^ 
fltill retains the heart of a Roman patriot He loves his country 
with all her faults, and bears no good- will to her enemies^ however 
manjr and great their virtues. The pasaage is important, as illus- 
trating the spirit and design of the whole Treatise. The work was 
not written as a blind panegyric on the Germans, or a spleeny 
satire on the Romans. Neither was it composed for the purpose of 
stirring up Trajan to war against Germany ; to such a purpose, such 
a dause^ as vrgerUibtia imperii fatif, were quite adverse. Least of 
all was it written for the mere pastime and amusement of Roman 
readerm It breathes the spirit at once of the earnest patriot^ and the 
high-toned moralist 

Odiuin tui. Cf. note, 28 : conditor. Hatred of themtelvea ; L e. 
of one another. So in Greek, the reflexive pronoun is often used 
for the reciprocal 

Qaando'-msince ; a subjective reason. Cf. note, His. 1, 81 ; ar d Z. 
346. — Urgentibiu-fatis, sc. to discord and dissolution, for such were 
the forebodings of patriotic and sagacious minds ever after the over- 
throw of the Republic, even under the prosperous reign of Trajan. 

XXXrV. A tergo, i. e. further back from the Rhine, or towards 
the East — A fronte, nearer the Rhine or towards the "West Both 
are to be referred to the Angrivarii and Chamavi, who had the 
Dulgibini and the Chasuarii in their rear (on the east), and the 
Frisii on then* front (towards the west or noi'thwest). — Frisiif the 
Frieslanders. 

MajoribuB-mrium, They have the name of Greater or Less 
FHsiif according to the measure of their strength. For this sense 
of ex see note Y. For the case of majoribus minorihusque see Gr. 
227, N. 2. 

Praetexuntur. Are bordered by the Rhine (hemmed, as the toga 
praetexta by the purple) ; or, as Freund explains, are covered by it^ 
i e. lie behind it — Immensoa lacus. The bays, or ai*ms of the se% 
at the mouth of the Rhine (Zuyder Zee, etc), taken for lakes by T. 
and Pliny (Ann. 1, 60. 2, 8. N. H. 4, 29). They have been greatly 
changed by inundations. See Mur. in loco. 

Oceanttm, sc. Septentrionalem. — Stta^ so. parte. — Tentavimut, 
9xplored 

Mercvlis eolumnas. "Wherever the land terminated, and it 
appeared impossible to proceed farther, ancient maritime nations 
feigned pillars of Hercules. Those mentioned in this passage somo 
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authors have placed at the extremity of Friesland, and others at the 
entrance of the Baltic" Ky. c£ note, 3. 

Adiitf i e. yere odiit, acttudly yisited that part of the world. 

Quiequid-consensimus, This passage is a standard illustration 
of the Bomana inierpretatione (^ 43), the Roman construction, which 
the Romans put upon the mythology and theology of other nations. 
It shows that they were accustomed to apply the names of their 
gods to the gods of other nations on the ground of some resemblance 
in chaiticter, history, worship, &c Sometimes perhaps a resemblance 
in the names constituted the ground of Identification. 

Druso Germanico. Some read Druso et Germanico; others 
Druso, Germanico, as a cas^ of asyndeton (Gr. 323, 1 (1.)) ; for both 
Drusus and Germanicus sailed into the Northern Ocean, and it is 
not known that Germanicus (the son of Drusus and stepson of Tibe- 
rius, who is by some supposed to be meant here) is ever called 
Drustis Germanicus. But Drusus^ the father of Germanicus^ is 
called Drusus Germanicus in the EQstories (6, 19), where he b spoken 
of as having thrown a mole or dam across the Rhine ; and it is not 
improbable that he is the person here intended. So K., Or. and 
Wr. 

8e, I e. the Ocean. See Gr. 208 ; Z. 604. 

Jnquiri. ImiperBOJi&l'^nvestiffation to he made, JS, suggests in- 
quirentif agreeing with Gennanico. But T., unlike the earlier 
Latin authors^ not unfrequently places an infin. after a verb of 
hindering. 

Credere quam scire, T. perhaps alluded to the precept of the 
PhiloBopher, who said : Deum cole, atque crede, sed noli quaerere; 
Murphy. 

XXXV. In Septentrionem^ etc On the Norths it falls back, 8& 
into the Ocean, tdth animmense bend or peninsula. Theflextts here 
spoken of is called sintis in chap. 87, and describes the Cimbrifl 
Chersonesus, or Danish Peninsula. See Dod., Or. and Rit in loci 
— Ac primo statim. And first immediately^ sc as we begin to tracs 
the northern coast — LaierilmSy sc the eastern. 

Quanquam followed by the subj., seldom in Cic, but usually in 
T., Z. 574, Note. Cf. note. His. 5, 21. — Sinttetur, sc^iouthwardsi 
Donec-sintietur, Cf note, 1 : erumpat. 

Inter Germanos, Considered among the Germans^ in the esHmch 
iion of the Germans, 

QiUqiie-^iteri, A dofuse connected to an aeff. (nobilisBimTisX «C 
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Mrttim, quiqne, 82. Qtd in both paasages-i- talia^ at Hence followed 
by Bubj. Gr. 264» 1. Z. 568. 

Impotentia, ungovemed pamon, iucpdrtia. Impotentia seldom 
denotes want of power, but usually that unrestrained passion, which 
results from the want of ability to control one's sell 

Ut-^atU depends on asMquuntur, Subj. Gr. 262 ; Z. 581, a, 

Bi res poscat. Some copies read : si res poscat exercUus. But 
posoo and postulo seldom have the object expressed in such dausefl^ 
e£ 44 : ut res posdt ; 6 : prout ratio posdt So also Gio. and SalL, 
passL JExerdtus is subject nom., promptua being understood, as 
pred. ; and plurimum virorum equorumqtte explains or rather en- 
forces exercitua : andy if the c<ue demand^n armyf thegreciUst ahvmr 
dance of men and horm, 

QuiescentHmSf i. e. bellum non gerentibus; eadenif i e. the same^ 
as if engaged in war. 

XXXYL Cherusci, It was their chie^ Arminius (Germ. Her- 
mann), who, making head against the Romans, was honored as the 
Deliverer of Germany, and celebrated in ballad songa^ which are 
preserved to this day. See his achievements in Ann. B. 1, and 2. 
This tribe became afterwards the head of the Saxon confederacy. 

Marcentcm. JEnervating. So marcentia poetda, Stat Silv. 4^ 
6, 56. It is usually intransitive, and is taken here by some in the 
sense of languid, enervate (literally withered). — Illacessiti is a post* 
Augustan word. C£ Freund. 

Impotentes, C£ impotentia, 85. 

JFcUso qmeacoA. Falleris, dum quiescis. Dilthey. C£ note^ 14: 
pouts, 

Uhi manu agitur. Where matters are decided by might rather 
flian right Of manu agens, A. 9. 

Ntmdna mperioris, Vtrtues (only) of the stronger party, the 
conqueror. They are deemed vices in the weaker. 

Chattis-cessit : while to the Chatti, who were vtctorious, succeu 
KMW imputed for wisdom. The antithetic particle at the beginning 
of the clause is omitted. C£ note, 4 : minime, 

Fuissent, Subj. after cum signifying although, Gr. 268, 5^ 
B. 1. 

XXXVIL Sinum. Peninsula, sc the Cimbric C£ note, 85: 
^Uxu ; 81 : sinus, 

Oimbri, The same with the Cimmerii, a once powerful raec^ 
who, migrating from western Asia, that hive of nations^ overran a 
large part of Europe, but their power being broken by the Bomani^ 
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and themselyes being overrun and conquered by the Gothic or G^«^ 
man Tribes^ they were pushed to the extreme western points of the 
continent and the British Isles, where, and where alone, distinct 
traces of their language and literature remain to this day. They 
have left their name indelibly impr^sed on different localities in 
their route, e. g. the Cimmerian Bosphonis, the Oimbric Chersonesua 
(now Jutland, occupied by the Cimbri in the days of T.), Cumber- 
land (Cumbria, from Cimbri) <&c The ancient name of the Welsh 
was also Cymri, ct Tur. His. Ang. Sax. 1. 2. 

Gloria is abl. limiting ingena, 

Castra ae spatia. In apposition with lata vestigia=spaMoaA 
castra or castrorum spatia. ' 6r. 823, 2, (8.) ; Z. '741. 

Utraque ripa, sc of the Rhine, the river and river bank by emi- 
nence. 

Molem manitsqtte. The mass of their population, and the mum- 
her of their armies. Observe the alliteration, as if he had said: 
measure the mass and might. 

JSxituSy i. e. migrationis. Often used in this sense, ct Caesi B. 
C. 8, 69 : Salutem et exitum sibi pariebant. — Fidem, proof 

Sexcentesimum-annum^ T. follows the Catonian Era. Accord- 
ing to the Varronian Era, received by the modems, the date would 
be A. U. C. 641— A. C. 113. 

Alterum-consulatum. The second consulship of Trajan (when 
he was also Emperor) was, after the reckoning of Tacitus, A. U. C 
860, according to modem computation, 851— A. D. 98. This year 
doubtless marks the time when this treatise was written, else why 
selected ? 

Vincitur. So long is Germany in being conquered, flhe work 
was never completed.) Cf. Liv. 9, 3 ; quem per annos jam propc 
triginta vincimus, 

Medio-spatio, In the intervening period, sc of 210 years. 

8amnia-Galli€teve, The Eomans had fought bloody, and some 
times disastrous battles with the Samnites (at the Caudine Forb^ 
Liv. 9, 2.), with the Carthaginians (in the several Punic Wars), with 
the Spaniards under Viriathus and Sertorius (Florus, Lib. 2.), with 
the Gauls (Caes. B. G. pass.). But none of these were so sanguinary 
as their wars with the Germans. 

Adinomiere, sc vulneribus, cladibus=— castigavere. 

Regno-lihertas, Liberty and monarchy in studied antithesiab J\ 
means to imply that the former is the stronger principle of the two. 
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Arioeis. The hmilj name of the Parthian kinga^ as Pharaoh 
imd Ptolemy of the Egyptian, Antiochas of the Syrian, <Sco. 

Amino it ipse, bc oriens; the East itself also lost its prince 
(Paooms), in the engagement^ as well as the Romans their leader 
(Crassus). — Objeeerit, reproach its with, Subj. Ct n. G. 2 : peteret, 

Ventidium, Commander nnder Anthony, and conqueror of the 
Parthians in three battles, A. U. C. 'TIS. He was raised from the 
lowest rank and the meanest employment^ hence perhaps the ex- 
pression, dejectus infra, humbled beneath Ventidius, 

Carbone-Manlio. Cneius Papirius Carbo defeated at Noreja, A. 
TJ. 641 (Liv. Epit 63.), L. Cassias Longinus defeated and slain, 647 
(Caes. B. G. 1, 7. 12.), M. Aurelius Scaurus defeated and taken cap- 
tive, 648 (Liy. Epit 67.), Servilius Caepio and M. Manlius defeated 
with great slaughter at Tolosa, 649 (Liv. Epit 67.), Quintilins Varus 
defeated and slain, 762 (Suet Oct 23.) — all these victories over the 
Romans in t^eir highest strength and glory ^-either in the time of 
the Jtepvhlic {Populo Romano), or of the Empire under Augustus 
{Caesari}—^\ these attested the courage and military prowess of the 
Germans ; and they were still, for the most part^ as free and as 
powerful as ever. 

Caius Marins almost annihilated the Cimbri at Aquae Sextiae, A. 
TJ. C. 662. 

JDrustis, Claudius Drusus invaded Germany four times, 742-3, 
and finally lost his life by falling from his horse on his retura, c£ 
Dio. Libb. 54. 56. 

Nero, commonly known as Tiberius (brother of Drusus and step- 
son of Augustus), had the command in Germany at three different 
times, 746-7, 756-9, 764-6, cf Suet Tib. 9. seq. 

Germanicits, son of Drusus, made four campaigns in Germany, A. 
D. 14-16, cl Ann. B. 1. and 2. 

01 Caesaris, Caligula, cf. Suet Calig. ; T. His. 4, 16. 

Diseordiae-arm^Mrum. The civil wars after the death of Kero 
imder Galba, Otho, and Yitellius. 

JExpugtiati^-hibernis, By the Batavians under Civilis. Hi& 4^ 
12 seq. ; A 41. 

Affectavere, Aspired to the government of, ct note on affecta- 
tionem, 28. After donee, T. always expresses a single definite past 
action by the perf. ind,, cf. A. 36 : donec-cohortatits est ; a repeated, 
or continued past action by the imp. subj. cf. note, A. 19 : donee^ 
/leret ; and a present action, which is in the nature of the case also 
a continued action, by the pres. subj. c£ note^ 1 : separet. 
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TrittmphaH, Poetioe^ e£ Yirg. Aen. 6^ 887 : Trinmpbata Co* 
rintho ; Hor. Od. 3, 8, 48 : Triumphati Medi The Reference here u 
o the ridiculous triumph of Domitian, A. 39, in which slayes^ pur- 
chased and dressed out for the purpose, were borne as captives 
through the streets. 

XXXVin. Sttevis. In the time of T. a powerful confederacy, 
embracing all the tribes enumerated in 39-46, and covering all the 
eastern and larger half of Germany. But the confederacy was soon 
dissolved and seldom appears in subsequent history. We still have 
a trace of their name in the Modem SuabicL The name is supposed 
by some philologists (e. g. Zeuss) to denote unsettled wanderers 
(Germ. Schweben, to wave, to hover, cf. Caes. B. G. 4, 1 : Suevis 
non longius anno remanere uno in loco, etc.) ; as that of the Saxons 
does settlers, ot fixed residents (Germ. Sassen), and that of the Franks^ 
freemen. See Rup. in loc An ingenious Article in the North Ame- 
rican Review (July, 184*7), makes the distinction of Suevi and non- 
Suevi radical and permanent in the religion and the language of 
the Germans ; the Suevi becoming Orthodox Catholics, and the non- 
Suevi Arians in Ecclesiastical History, and the one High-Dutch and 
the other Low-Dutch in the development of their language. 

Adhiia. Cf. note on it^ 19. As to position, cf insuper 31, and 
84 The Suevi are still (adhuc) divided into distinct tribes bearing 
distinct names, though united in a confederacy. Cf iBaud's Tursel- 
linus, 1, 163. Dod. renders besides^ sc the general designation of 
SuevL 

In commune. In common, Not used in this sense by Cic, CaeS). 
and Liv., though frequent in T. Gr. C£ note on the same, 27. 

Obliquare, ' To turn the hair backf or comb it up contrary to its 
natural direction — and then fasten it in a knot on the top of the 
head {substringere nodo) ; so it seems to be explfuned by the author 
himself below : horrentem capUlv/m retro sequuntur ac in ipso solo 
vertice religanU Others translate obliquare by ttoist. Many ancient 
writers speak of this manner of tying the hair among the Germana^ 
d Sen. de Ira. 3, 26. ; Juv. 13, 164. 

A servis separantur, j8^^aran^ur= distinguuntur. Servants 
among the Suevi seem to have had their hair shorn. So also it was 
among the Franks at a later date. Vid. Greg. Tur. 3, 8. 

Rarum et intra, etc. Enallage, cf. note cerium quique, 82. 

Retro sequuntwr, L e. follow it back, as it were, in its growth, 
and He it up on the very crown of the head orUy^ instead of letting it 
hang down, as It grows (submittere erinem). So K, On and many 
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ofhera Psflsow and Dod. take seqirantar in the Benee of dttin^ 
delight in (our word seek). The word bears that sense^ e. g. 5: 
argentum magis quam aurom sequuntur. But then what ig retro 
aequnotur f for retro must be an adjunct of aequunttir both fram 
position, and because there is no other word which it can limit 
Siupe implies, that sometimes they made a knot elsewhere, but 
<^Un they fasten it there, and there only. See Or. in loc. Thia 
whole passage illustrates our author^s disposition to avoid technioal 
language. C£ note^ H. 2, 21. 

Innoxiae, Harmless, unlike the beauly cultiyated among the 
Hcmans to dazzle and seduce. 

In altiittdinem, etc For the sake of ^creased) height and terror^ 
i e. to appear tall and inspire terror. Ct note, A. 5: in jaeta- 
tionem; A. *J: in suam famam. The antithetic particle is omitted 
before this clause as it often is bj our author. 

Ut hostium octUiSf to strike with terror the eyes of the enemy, 
for primi in omnibus proeliis oculi yincuntur, 48. 

XXXTX. Veiiistissimos, Oldest, Vetus is old, of long duration 
{iros, aetas): aniiguus, ancient^ belonging to a preceding age (ante). 
Eeeens (fresh, young) is opposed to the former: novus (new, modern)^ 
to the latter. See Bamshom and Freund. 

Fides antiquitatis, Antiquitatis is objeotlTe gen.i— >^^ belief, or 
persuasion of their antiquity, 

Auguriis-sacram, The commentators all note the hexameter 
structure of these words, and many regard them as a quotation 
from some Latin poet The words themselves are also poetical, e. g. 
patrum for majorum, and formidine for religione. The coloring is 
Yirgilian. Ct Aen. 7, 172 ; 8, 598. See Or. in loc and Preliminary 
Bemarks to the Histories^ p. 234. 

Legationibus eoeunt Just as we say: convene by their delegatea^ 
or representatives, 

Pu6/u;tf-Bpublica auctoritate^ c£ same word, 10. 

Frimordia, Initiatory rites. 

Minor, sc numinc Inferior to the god, 

Frae se ferens, Expressing in his external appearance, or 
bearing in his own person an acknowledgment of the power of the 
divinity. 

^o/imn^t(f^<-<e evolvuntv c£ Ann. 1, 13: cum Tiberii genua 
advolyeretur ; also lavantur, 22. 

Eo-ianquam. Has reference to this point, asif,he,to this 
opinion, Yi& that thence, etc C£ Ulue respieit tanquam, 12.7-ifidk 
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From the groye, or the god of the groye. Ct 8 : TuUetmem , . « 
cfiginem gentis, 

Adjicit auctoritatem^ bc isti snperstitiom. 

Magna corpore— reipublicae magnitudine. CorporCj the body 
politic So His. 4^ 64 : redisse vos in corpus nomenque Germano* 
mm. — Hahitaiitur, AL habitant and habitantium, hj conjecture. 
The subject is the Semnonian country implied in Semnonvm : th$ 
Semnoniana inhabit a hundred villages^ is the idea. 

XL. Langobardos. The Lombards of Mediaeval history; so 
ealled probably from their long beards (Germ, lang and bart). First 
mentioned by Velleius, 2, 106 : gens etiam Germana feritate ferocior. 
See also Ann. 2, 45. 46. 62-64. — Paucitou here stands opposed to 
the magno corpore of the Semnones in 89. 

Per-periclitando. Three different constructions, cl notes 16. 18. 

Revdigni. Perhaps the Jutes, so intimately associated with the 
Angles in subsequent history. See Or. in loc. In like manner, 
Zeuss identifies the Suardones with the Heruli, and the Nuithonet 
with the Teutones. Svtardones perhapsa-«u^or(^men. 

Anglii. The English reader will here recognize the tribe of 
Germans that subsequently invaded, peopled, and gave name to 
England {^Angl-land}^ commonly designated as the Anglo-Saxon& 
T. does not mention the Saxons. They are mentioned by Ptolemy 
and others, as originally occupying a territory in this same part of 
Germany. They became at length so powerful, as to give their 
name to the entire confederacy (including the Angles), which ruled 
northern Germany, as the Franks (the foundera of the French 
monarchy) did southern. The Angles seem to have dwelt on the 
right bank of the Elbe, near its mouth, in the time of T. 

Nerthum, This is the reading of the MSS. and the old editions. 
It cannot be doubted that T. speaks of Hei*tha (see Turn. His. Ang. 
Sax., App. to B. 2. chap. 3). "But we must take care not to cor- 
rect our author himself." Passow. Grimm identifies this deity 
with Niordhr of the Edda, and derives the name from Nord 
(North). — Terram matrem. The Earth is worshipped by almost all 
heathen nations^ as the mother of men and the inferior gods. See 
Hur. in loco. Cf. 2 : Tuisconem Deum, terra editum ; also note, 9 * 
IsidL 

Insula. Scholars differ as to the Island. Probabilities perhaps 
are in favor of Rugen, where the secretus lacua mentioned below ii 
■till shown, still associated with superstitious legends. 

OoMum, PolltUed by nothing profane. So Hor : eatiis lueit. 
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Penetraii, Ti& the Mcred vehicle, 

JHgnatur. Deems ioarthy of her yisits. 

Temploj sc the sacred groye. Templam, like r^fiwoSt denotes 
«Dj place eet apart (from rifxwv) for Bacred purposes, cf. 9. 

Nvmen ipsum. The goddess herself^ not an image of her ; for 
the Germans have no images of their gods, 9. Abluitur, as if con- 
taminated by intercourse with mortals. 

Periturif etc Which can be seen only on penalty of deatK 

XLL Propior, sc to the Romans. — Hermunduroruin, Hitter 
identifies the name (Hermun being omitted, and dur beingaWAur) 
and the people with the T^^mngians. Cf. note 2 : Ingaevones. 

Non in ripa. Not only (or not so much) on the border (the riyeiv 
bank), but also within the bounds of the Roman Empire. 

Splendidissima-^olonia. This flourishing colony had no dis- 
tinctiye name in the age of T. ; called afterwards Augusta Yinde- 
licorum, now Augsburg. 

Passim, Wherever they chose — Sine custode. Not so others. 
CL His. 4, 64: ut inermes ao prope nudi, sub custode et pretio 
coiremua 

Cumr-ostendamus. Cum^^while^ although. Hence the subj. 

Non concupiscentibus. Since they were not covetous, Gun. Gr. 
renders : though they vocre not equally desirous of it. 

Notum-avditur, The Elbe had been seen and crossed by Drusui^ 
Bomitius, and Tiberius. But now it was known only by hearsay. 
See a like patriotic complaint at the close of 87. 

yi.TT. Mareomanni^'^meii of the marches. See Latham in loo 
'^SedeSf sc Bohemia. — Ptdsis olim Boiis, cf 28. 

Degenerant, sc a reliquorum virtute, i e. the Narisci and Quadi 
are not unworthy, do not fall short of the bravery of their neighbora, 
the Marcomanni. 

Peragitur, Al. protegitur, porrigitur, <fec Different words are 
supplied as the subject oi peragitur, e. g. Passow iter. ; Rit. cursus; 
K. frons. The last is preferiable. The meaning is : This country 
(sc of these tribes) is the front, so to speak (i. e. the part facifig the 
Momans) of Germany, so far as it is formed by the Danube, i. e. so 
iiEtr as the Danube forms the boundary between Germany and the 
Roman Empire. 

Marobodui. Cf. Ann. 2, 62 ; Suet Tib. 87. 
JSxtemos, sc reges, viz. the kings of the Hermunduri. Ann. 2; 
62. — Potentia, Pouter irrespective of right Potestas is lawful 
amthority. See note, 7. 
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Nee minfu valentf 8C being aided by our monej, than they 
would be if they were reinforced bj onr arms. This clause in some 
copies stands at the beginning of 43. 

XLIIL Retro, Back from the Danube and the Roman border. 
'-'ReferunL Resemble, Poetical, c£ 20. 

M quod paiiuntury sc proves that they are not of German origin. 
They paid tribute as foreigners. The Gothini were probably a 
remnant of the expelled Boii Of. note, 28, and Priohard, as there 
dted. Hence their Gallic language. 

Quo nuigis pudeai. They have iron beyond even most of the 
Germans (cf. 6), but (shame to tell) do not know how to use it in 
asserting their independence. Subj. Gr. 262, R. 9 ; Z. 686. 

Pauca campestrium. Poetical, but not uncommon in the later 
Latin. So 41 : secretiora Germaniae ; His. 4^ 28 : extrema Galliarum. 
Gr. 212. N. 4; Z. 435. 

Juffum. A mountain chain, — Vertices, Distinct summits. 

Insederunt, This word usually takes a dat, or an abl., with in. 
But the poets and later prose writers use it as a transitive verb with 
the tLCC'^have settled, inhabited, C£ Gr. 233, 8; Z. 886; and 
Freund sub voce. Observe the comparatively unusual form of the 
per£ 8d plur. in -erunt instead of -ere. Cf. note. His. 2, 20. 

Nomen^^eua, So nomen Latinum-MLatins. Liv. pass. 

Jnterpretatione Romano. So we are every where to understand 
Roman accounts of the gods of other nations. They transferred to 
them the names of their own divinities according to some slight^ 
perhaps £Euicied resemblance. Gt note, 34 : quicguid consensimus. 

Ea vis nttmini, L e, these gods render the same service to the 
Ctermans^ as Castor and Pollux to the Romans. 

Aids, dat pi. Perhaps from the Slavonic word holcy=ictf.^«^ 
Greek for Castor and Pollux. Referable to no German root 

Peregrinae, sc. Greek or Roman. — Tamen. Though these gods 
bear no visible trace of Greek or Roman origin, yet they are wor- 
shipped as brothers, as youth, like the Ghreek and Roman 7lo»n«.— 
Superstitionis-^reiigiomB. Cf. notes. His. 3, 6S ; 5, 13. 

Zenocinantur. Cherish, increase. Used rhetorically ; properly, 
to pander. — Arte, sc nigra scuta, <Scc — Tempore, so. atras noctei^ 
Ac — TlnAita-'tattooed. 

Ipsaque formidine, etc And by the very /rightfulness and shor 
dofD of the deathlike army. Umbra may be taken of the literal 
thadows of the men in the nighty with Rit, or with Dod. and Or.» ct 
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the general imaff€ or aapeet of the army. Feralis, as an aJJ., is 
found only in poetry and post-Augustan prose. See Freund. 

Gothones. Probably the Getae of earlier, and the Goths of later 
history. See Or. in loc and Grimm and other authorities as there 
cited. The JRiigii have perpetuated their name in an island of the 
Baltic (Rugen). 

AdducHtu, Lit with tighter rein, with more absoltUe potoer c£ 
Hia. 8, 7 : adductiua, quam ciyili bello, imperitabat The adv. it 
used only in the comp. ; and the part adductus is post-Augustan. 
Jam and nondum both have reference to the writer's progress in 
going over the tribes of Germany, those tribes growing less and 
less free as he advances eastward : already under more subjection 
than the foregoing tribes^ but not yet in such abject slavcf y, as some 
we shall soon reach, sc in the next chapter, where see note on 
•am. 

Supra. So as to trample doum liberty and destroy it 

Protintu deinde ab, etc. Jieoet in order^ from the oeean^ L e, with 
territory beginning from or at the ocean. 

XLIY. Suionum. Swedes. Kot mentioned imder this namc^ 
however, by any other ancient author. 

Ipso. The Rugii, dec, mentioned at the dose of the previous 
section, dwelt by the ocean (ab Oceano) ; but the Suiones in the 
ocean (in Oceano). Ipso marks this antithesis. 

In Oceano. An island in the Baltic Sweden was so regarded 
by the ancients, c£ 1, note. 

Utrimqtte prora. Naves biprorae. Such also had the Veneti, 
Cae& B. G. 8, 18. Such Germanicus constructed. His. 8, 4Y. So 
also the canoes of the N. Am. Indians. 

JkKnistrantur, sc naves— ^^^ ships are not furnished with 
saif-Sf cf His. 4, 12: viros armaque ministrant. Or it may be 
taken in the more literal sense: are served, i e. worked, man- 
nged. Cf Virg. Aen. 6, 302: velisque ministrat — In ordinem. 
For a row, L e. so as to form a row, c£ Z. 814 : also Bit and 
udd. in loc The northmen (Danes and Swedes) became after- 
wards still more famous for navigation and piratical ezcursiona^ 
till at length they settled down in great numbera in France and 
England. 

In quibusdam fivminum. Rivers with steep banks require the 
oars to be removed in order to approach the bank. 

Ettrhonos, Contrary to the usual fsci in Germany, o£ 6. 
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ExeeptionihuB, Limitations. — Jam. Now, i e. here, oppoied 
to the /or^^otn.(7 accounts of free states and limited monarchies, 

Precario, Properly: obtained by entreaty. Hence: dependent 
on tlie vjill of another^ ci. A. 16. — Parendi. A gerund with passive 
sense, lit vAth no precarious right of being obeyed. So Pass., K., Wr. 
and Giin. 

In promiscuo. Tne Dnvilege of wearing arms is not conceded 
to the mass of the Deople. — Et qmdem^=et eo, and that too. 

Otiosa-manus. Al. otiosa^ by conjecture. But mantts, a collec- 
tive noun sing, takes a pi. verb, c£ Gr. 209, R. 11 ; Z. 866. 

Regia utilitas «s^— regibus utile est. 

XLV. Pigrum. Cf. A. 10: pigrum et grave. The Northern 
or Frozen Ocean, of which T. seems to have heard, though some 
refer it to the noi'thern part of the Baltic See Ky. in loc. 

JBinc. For this reason^ viz. quod extremuSf etc 

In orttts. Till tlw risings (pi.) of the sun, L e. from day to day 
successively. It was known in the age of T. that the longest day 
grew longer towards the north, till at length it became six months 
j/t Plin. K H. 2, 77), though T. supposed it to be thus long at a 
loWer latitude than it really was, cl A. 12. 

Sonum-aspici. The aurora borealis, some suppose. 

Persitasio adjicit. The common belief adds, i. e. it is further 
believed, cf. His. 6, 5. 18: persuasio inerat. 

Illtic-natura. Tantum is to be connected with illtte usque. 
Thus far only nature extends. So thought the ancients. C£ A. 88: 
in ipso terrarum cu: naturae Jine. Et verafama is parenthetic The 
aitthor endoi'ses this part of the story. 

Ergo marks a return from the above digression. 

Suevici maris. The Baltic 

Aestyorum^^^^esA^vn men, modern Esthonians. Their langnagf 
was probably neither German nor Briton, but Slavonic 

Matrem Deum. Cybele, as the Romans interpreted it^ c£ 48. 

Insigne-gestant. Worn, as amulets. 

Erumenta laborafii, i. e. labor /or, or to produce, com. 0£ Hor. 
Epod. 6, 60. Laborare is transitive only in poetry and post- Augus- 
tan prose. Elaborare would imply too much art for the author's 
purpose. See Rit in loc 

Succinum^ Amber, an important article of commerce in early 
ageS) combining some vegetable juice (hence the Latin name^ from 
fiiei0u«) with some mineral ingredients. — Glesum, This name waa 
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truuferred to fftass, when it came into use. The root is German. 
Compare xi^Aa^a. Dod. 

i^ee^Don tamen. Yet it U not, etc. 

Ut barbaria, Cf. ut inter barbaroe, A. 11. BarharU is datiye 
in apposition with t^ which is understood after compertum, 

Quae-^atio. What power or process of nature. 

Donee-dedit, C£ note, 87 : affectavere. 

Plervmque. Often ; a limited sense of the word peculiar to 
post- Augustan Latin. C£ G. 18: ipsa plerumque fama heUa prth 
fligant; and Freund ad v. 

Q2M{«-«arpr03«a— quoinim succus expressus, etc. 

In tanium. To such a degree. Frequent only in late Latin. 

A servitute, Thej fall short of liberty in not being free, like 
vnost of the Germans ; and thej fall below slavery itself, in that 
they are slaves to a woman. 

XLVI. Venedorum et Fennorum. Modem Vends and Finns, 
or Fen-men. Cf. Latham in loc — Ac torpor procerum. The 
chief men are lazy and stupid, besides being filthy, like all the 
rest. 

Foedaniur. Cf. infectos, 4. — Habitum, here personal appear- 
ance, cf. note, lY. — Ex moribuSf sc Sarmatarum. 

Erigitur, Middle sense. Raise themselves, or rise, cf. evolvun- 
tur, 89. 

Figunt. Have fixed habitations, in contrast with the Sarma- 
tians, who lived in carts. C£ Ann. 13, 64: fixer ant domos Frisii, 
ALfingunt, 

Sarmatis. The stock of the modem Russians, c£ 1. note. 

Cubile. We should expect cubili to correspond with victui 
toad vestituti. But cf. note IS: referantur; 20: ad patrem, &c. 

Comitantur, i e. feminae comitantur viris. 

Ingemere-illaborare. Toil and groan upon houses and lands, 
L e, in building and tilling them ; though some understand domi- 
bus and agris as the places in which they toil. 

Versare. To be constantly employed in increasing the for- 
tune of themselves and others, agitated meanwhile by hope ana 
fear. 

Seeuri. Because they have nothing to lose. 

Illis. Emphatic They, unlike others, have no need, &Q, C£ 
tipud illos, 44. 

In medium retinqtiam. Leave for the public^ i e. unde^ndeo. 
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JUlinquere in medio is tho mcore oommon ezpresdon. Botticher in 
his Lex. Tao. explains it^ as equivn^ent by Zeagma to in mo' 
dium voeatvm relinqiuun in meduK So in Greek, iv and els often 
interchange. 
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The Biography of Agricola was written early in tbe reign of Trajan 
(which commenced A. U. C. 851. A. B. 98), consequently about the 
same time with the Germania^ though perhaps somewhat later (c£ 
notes on Germania). This date is established by inference from the 
author's own language in the 3d and the 44th sections (see notes). 
In the former, he speaks of the dawn of a better day, which opened 
indeed with the reign of Nerva, but which is now brightening con- 
stantly under the auspices of Trajan. The use of the past tense 
(misciterit) here in respect to Nerra, and of the present (aitgeat) in 
respect to Trajan, is quite conclusive eyidence, that at the time of 
writing, the reign of Nerya was past^ and that of Ti'ajan had 
already begun. 

The other passage is, if possible, still more clearly demonstrative 
of the same date. Here in drawing the same contrast between past 
tyranny and present freedom, the author, without mentioning Nerva, 
records the desire and hope, which his father-in-law expressed in his 
hearing, that he might live to see Trajan elevated to the imperial 
throne — ^language very proper and courtly, if Trajan were already 
Emperor, but a very awkward compliment to Nerva, if, as many 
critics suppose, he were still the reigning prince. 

It is objected to this date, that if Nerva were not still living, Taci- 
tus eould not have failed to attach to his name (in ^ 8.) the epithet 
JHvuSf with which deceased Emperors were usually honored. And 
from the omission of this epithet in connection with the name of 
Nerva, together with the terms of honor in which Trajan is men- 
tioned, it is inferred that the piece was written in that brief period 
of three months, which intervened between the adoption of Trajan 
by Kerva, and Nervals death (see Brotier and many others). But 
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the application of the epithet in question, was not a matter ol 
necesBitj or of univei'sal practice. Its omission in this case might 
have been accidental, or might have proceeded from unknown rea- 
sons. And the bare absence of a single word surely cannot be 
entitled to much weight, in comparison with the obvious and 
almost necessary import of the passages just cited. 

The primary object of the work is sufficiently obvious. It waa 
to honor the memory of the writer's excellent father-in-law, Agricola 
(c£ § 8: honori Agricolae, mei soceri, destinatus). So far from 
apologizing for writing the life of so near a friend, he feels assured 
that his motives will be appreciated and his design approved, how- 
ever irapei'fect may be its execution ; and he deems an apology neces 
sary for having so long delayed the pei>formance of that filial duty. 
After an introduction of singular beauty and appropriateness (cf. 
notes), he sketches a brief outline of the parentage, education, and 
early life of Agricola, but draws out more &t length the liistory of hia 
consulship and command in Britain, of which the following sum- 
mary, from Hume's History of England, may not be unprofitable to 
the student in anticipation : ** Agricola was the general, who finally 
established the dominion of the Romans in this island. He governed 
it in the reigns of Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian. He cari'ied hia 
victorious arms northward ; defeated the Britons in every encounter, 
pierced into the forests and the mountains of Caledonia, reduced 
every state to subjection in the southern parts of the island, and 
chased before him all the men of fiercer and more intractable spiiite^ 
who deemed war and death itself less intolerable than servitude 
under the victors. He defeated them in a decisive action which 
they fought under Galgacus ; and having fixed a chain of garrisons 
between the friths of Clyde and Forth, he cut off the ruder and more 
barren parts of the island and secured the Roman province from 
the incursions of the more barbarous inhabitants. During these 
military enterprises, he neglected not the arts of peace. He intro- 
duced laws and civility among the Britons ; taught them to desire 
and raise all the conveniences of life ; reconciled them to the Ro- 
man language and manners ; instructed them in letters and science; 
and employed every expedient to render those chains which 
he had forged both easy and agreeable to them.'' (His. of Eng. 
vol. 1.) 

The history of Agricola during this period is of course tb^ his- 
tory of Britain. Accordingly the author pre&ces it with an outUne 
of the geographical features, the situation, soil, climate^ productioni 
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and, 80 far as known to the Romansy the past history of the island. 
Tadtos possessed peculiar advantages for being the historian of th« 
early Britons. His father-in-law was the first to subject the whola 
island to the sway of Rome. He traversed the country from south 
to north at the head of his armies^ explored it with his own eyes^ 
and reported what he saw to our author with his own lips. He 
saw the Britons too, in their native nobleness, in their primitive love 
of liberty and viiliue ; before they had become the slaves of Roman 
armS) the dupes of Roman arts, or the victims of Roman vices. A few 
paragraphs in the concise and nervous style of Tacitus, have made us 
quite acquainted with the Britons, as Agricola found them ; and on 
the whole, we have no reason to be ashamed of the primaBval inhab- 
itants of the land of our ancestry. They knew their rights, they 
prized them, they fought for them bravely and died for them nobly. 
More harmony among themselves might have delayed, but could 
not have prevented the final catastrophe. Rome in the age of Ti-a- 
jan was irresistible ; and Britain became a Roman province. This 
portion of the Agricola of Tacitus, and the Gei-mania of the same 
author, entitle him to the peculiar affection and lasting gratitude 
of those, whose veins flow with Briton and Anglo-Saxon blood, as 
the historian, and the contemporary historian too, of their early 
fathers. It is a notable providence for us, nay it is a kind provi- 
dence for mankind, that has thus preserved from the pen of the 
most sagacious and reflecting of all historians an account, too brief 
though it be, of l^e origin and antiquities of the people that of all 
othere now exert the widest dominion whether in the political or 
the moral world, and that have made those countries which were in 
his day shrouded in darkness, the radiant points for the moral and 
spiritual illumination of our race. "The child is father to the man," 
and if we would at this day investigate the elements of English law, 
we have it on the authority of Sir William Blackstone, that we 
must trace them back to their founders in the customs of the Britons 
and Germans, as recorded by Caesar and Tacitus. 

With the retirement of Agricola from the command in Britain, 
the author falls back more into the province of biography. The 
few occasional strokes, however, in which the pencil of Tacitus 
has sketched the character of Domitian in the back ground of the 
pictm*e of Agricola are the more to be prized, because his history oi 
that reign is lost 

in narrating the closing scenes of Agricola's life, Tacitus breathes 
ilie y^ry spirit of an affectionate son, without sacrificing the im* 
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partiality and gravity of the historian, and combines all a moizn^ 
er*8 simplicity and sincerity with all the orator's dignity and elo- 
quence. 

How tenderly he dwells on the wisdom and goodness of hia 
departed father ; how artlessly he intei'spei'ses his own sympathies 
and regrets, even as if he were breathing out his sorrows amid a 
circle of sympathizing friends I At the same time, how instructive 
are his reflections, how noble his sentiments, and how weighty his 
words, as if he were pronouncing an eulogium in the hearing of the 
world and of posterity I The sad experience of the writer in the very 
ti'oubles through which he follows Agricola, conspires with the affeo- 
tionate remembrance of his own loss in the death of such a &ther, 
to give a tinge of melancholy to the whole biography ; and we 
should not know where to look for the composition, in which so 
perfect a work of art is animated by so warm a heart In both 
these respects, it is decidedly superior to the Germania. It is 
marked by the same depth of thought and conciseness in diction, 
but it is a higher effort of the writer, while, at the same time, it 
gives us more insight into the character of the man. It has less of 
satire and more of sentiment Or if it is not richer in refined sen- 
timents and beautiful reflections, they are interwoven with the nar^ 
rative in a manner more easy and natural. The sentiments seem to 
be only the language of Agricola's virtuous heart, and the reflec- 
tions, we feel, could not fail to occur to such a mind in the contem- 
plation of such a character. There is also more ease and flow in the 
language ; for concise as it still is and studied as it may appear, it 
seems to be the very style which is best suited to the subject and 
most natural to the author. In another writer we might call it 
labored and ambitious. But we cannot feel that it cost Tacitus very 
much effort. Still less can we charge him with an attempt at dis- 
play. In shorty an air of confidence in the dignity of the subjec;^ 
and in the powers of the author, pervades the entire structure of 
this fine specimen of biography. And the reader will not deem 
that confidence ill-grounded. He cannot fail to regard this^ as 
among the noblest^ if not the very noblest monument ever reared 
to the memory of any individuaL 

" We find in it the flower of all the beautiee^ which T. has scat- 
tered through his other works. It is a chef-d*osuvre, which satisfies 
at once the judgment and the fancy, the imagination and the hearts 
It is justly proposed as a model of historical eulogy. The praises 
bestowed have in them nothing vague or £ur-fetdhed, they rise fr<»a 
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the ample &ctB of the narratiye. Every thing prodnees attachment ; 
everything convejB inBtmction. The reader loves Agricola^ admires 
him, conceives a passion for him, accompanies him in his campaignf^ 
shares in his disgrace and profits by his example. The interest goes 
on growing to the last And when it seems incapable of fm*ther 
increase, passages pathetic and sublime transport the soul out of 
itself and leave it the power of feeling only to detest the tyrant^ 
and to melt into tenderness without weakness over the destiny of 
the hero/' (La Bletterie.) 



L Uniatum, A partidple in the aec agreeing with the preoad- 
ing dause, and forming with that clause the object of the verb 
omifflt. — Ne-qrAidem, Cf. G. 6, note. 

Incuriosa tuorum. So Ann. 2, 88 : dum Vetera extollimus^ re- 
centium incuriosi. Inewriofus is post- Augustan. 

Virtus vicit-^itiitm. Alliteration, which is not unfrequent in T. 
as also homodoteleuta, words ending with like sounds. Br. 

IffnorarUiaimrAnvidiam, The gen. recti limits both subs., which 
properly denote different faults^ but since they are usually associ- 
ated, they are here spoken of as one (vitium). 

In aperto. Literally, in the open field or way; hence, /r«e/rom 
dbitntctions, Sal (Jug. 6) uses it for in open day, or clear light. But 
that sense would be inappropriate here. JSasy, Not essentially 
different from prowam^ which properly means inclined, and hence 
MMy. These two words are brought together in like manner in 
other passages of our author, cl 83 : vota virtusque in aperto, om- 
niaque prona victoribus. An inelegant imitation may be thus ez- 
presded in English : down-hill and open-ground work. 

Sine gratia out amhitione. Without courting favor or seeking 
preferment. Gratia properly refers more to the present^ ambitic 
to the future. Cf Ann. 6. 46 : Tiberio non perinde gratia praesen- 
tium, quam in posteros ambitio. Amhitio is here used in a bad 
MDfle (as it is sometimes in Cic) For still another bad sense of th« 
word, c£ G. 27. "• 
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Cdeberrimus guisqtte. Such men as Plinj the elder, Glandiiu 
PoUio, and Julius Secundua, wrote biographie& Also Busticus and 
Senecio. See chap. 2. 

Plerique. Not most persons, but manyf or very many. C£ His. 
1, 86, and 4, 84, where it denotes a less number than plures and 
plurimif to which it is allied in its root (pie, ple-us, plus, plerua 
See Freund ad v.) 

Sitam ipH vitam. AtUobiography, Cic in his Epist to Lno- 
ceius says : If I cannot obtain this favor from you, I shall perhaps 
be compelled to write my own biography, mtUtorum ezemplo et 
elarorum virorum. When ipse is joined to a possessive pronoun in a 
reflexive clause, it takes the case of the subject of the clause. CL 
Z. 696, Note ; Gr. 207, 28. 

Jf^iduciam morum, A mark of conscious integrity; literally 
confidence o^ i e. in their morals. Morum is objective gea For 
the two accusatives (one of which ■ however is the clause suam-^iar- 
rare) after arhitrati sunt, see Z. 394 ; 6r. 280. A gen. may take 
the place of the latter ace, esse being understood, Z. 448. 

Jiutilio, Butilius Bufus, consul A. IT. C. 649, whom Cic (Brat. 
80, 114.) names as a profound scholar in Greek literature and phi- 
losophy, and Velleius (2, 18, 2.) calls the best man, not merely of 
his own, but of any age. He wrote a Boman history in Greek. 
Plut Mar. 28. His autobiography is mentioned only by Tacitus. 

Scauro. M. Aemilius Scaurus, consul A. IT. C. 689, who wrote 
an autobiography, wliich Cic (Brut 29, 112.) compares favorably 
with the Cyropaedia of Xenophon. 

Citrafdem. Cf. note G. 16.— -4m^ obtrectationi, Enallage, c£ 
note, G. 15. Bender: TTiis in the case of RutUius and Scaurus did 
not impair (public) confidence or incur (public) censure, 

Adeo. To such a degree, or so true it is, Adeo condnsiva, et 
in initio sententiae collocata, ad mediam latinitatem pertinet. Dr. 
livy uses adeo in this way often ; Cic uses tantum. 

At nunc, etc But iwio (in our age so different from those better 
days) in undertaking tovyrite {i. e. if I had undertaken to write) the 
W^ 9f ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^*''^ ^j ^** death, I shotdd have needed per- 
mission ; which I would not have asked, since in that case / should 
have fallen on times so cruel and hostile to virtue. The reference 
is particularly to the time of Domitian, whose jealousy perhaps 
occasioned the death of Agricola, and would have been offended by 
the very asking of permission to write his biography. Accordingly 
the histoiiMi proceeds in the next chapter to illustrate the trea^ 
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int^ which the biographers of eminent men met with from that 
cruel tyrant OpusfuU stands instead of opw« fuisset Ct His. 1, 
16: digmu eram; 8, 22: ratio fuit; and Z. 618, 619. The con- 
cise mode of using the future participles iiarraturo and ivicuraaturM 
(in place of the verb in the proper mood and with the proper con- 
{unction^ if, when, since) belongs to the silver age, and is foreign to 
the language of Cicero. Such is the interpretation, which after a 
thorough reinvestigation, I am now inclined to apply to this much 
disputed passage. It is that of Bitter. It will be seen that the text 
also differs slightly from that of the first edition {in-curaatjirus in- 
stead of m cursatwnm). Besides the authority of Rit, Dod., Freund 
and others^ I have been influenced by a regard to the usage of 
TacituS) which lends no sanction to a transitive sense of cwrwn, 
C£ Ann. 16, 60 ; His. 6, 20. In many editions, mihi stands before 
nunc narraturo. But nunc is the emphatic word, and should stand 
first, as it does in the best MSS. 

II. Legimus. Quis? Tacitus ejusdemque aetatis homines aliL 
XJbi ? In actis diurnia Wr. These journals (Fiske's Man. p. 626., 
4 ed.) published such events (cf. Dio. 67, 11), and were read 
through the empire (Ann. 16, 22). T. was absent from Rome when 
the events here referred to took place (cf 46: longae abBentiae)L 
Hence the propriety of his saying Icffimua, rather than vidimtM or 
memtm'mus, which have been proposed as corrections. 

Aruleno JRuitico. Put to death by Domitian for writing a me- 
moir or penegyric on Paetus Thrasea, cf. Suet Dom. 10. 

Pcutua Thrasea. Cf. Ann. 16, 21: Trucidatis tot insignibus 
▼iris, ad postremum Nero virttUem ipsam exscindere concupivit^ in- 
terfecto Thrasea Paeto. 

Serennio SenecumL Cf Plin. (Epist Y, 19), where Senecio if 
said to have written the life of Helvidius at the request of Fannia^ 
wife of Helvidius^ who was also banished, as accessory to the crime^ 
but who bore into exile the very books which had been the cause 
of her exile. For the dat. cf. note, G. 8 : Ulixi. 

PriicuB HelvidiuSf son-in-law of Thrasea and friend of the 
younger Pliny, was put to death by Vespasian. Suet Vesp. 16 ; 
Hi& 4, 6 ; Juv. Sat 6, 86. 

Laudati cMent. The imp. and plup. subj. are used in narration 
after cum, even when it denotes time merely. Here however a 
eausal connection is also intended. 6r. 268, 6 ; Z. 677, 678. 

Triumviris, The Triumviri at Bome^ like the UndecimTiri (4 
8 
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MtKu) at Athens, had charge of the prisons and ezecntioiu^ kn 
which purpose they had eight lictors at their command. 

Comitio acforo. The comitium was apart of the forum. Yet 
the words are often used together (cf Suet Caes. 10). The ccmHiian 
was the proper place for the punishment of criminals, and the word 
forum suggests tiie further idea of the publicity of the book-burning 
in the presence of the assembled people. 

Conscientiamf etc The conaciousnesSy i e. common Jcn^mledge 
of mankind; for conscientia denotes what one knows in com- 
mon with others^ as well as what he is conscious of in himsell Ct 
HiSi 1, 25 : conscientiam /(zcinoris ; Cic; Cat 1. 1 : omnium horvm 
conscientia. In his Annals (4, 35), T. ridicules the stupidity of 
those who expect by any present power, to extinguish the memory 
also of the next generation. The sentiment of both passages is just 
and fine. 

Sapientiae professoribus. Philosophers^ who were banished by 
Bomitian, A. D. 94, on the occasion of Rusticus's panegyric on 
Thrasea. T. not im&equently introduces an additional circumstance 
by the abL abs., as here. 

Ne occurreret, Ne with the subj. expresses a negative intention ; 
wt non a negative result Gr. 262, R. 5 ; Z. 532. 

Inquisitiones. A system of espionage^ sc. by the Emperor's tools 
and informers. — ^if— etiam, even, Cf note, 11. Ai etiam^ 

Memoriamr-perdidissemtiSf L e. we should not have dared to re- 
member, if we could have helped it 

III. M qttanquam. M pro sed. So Dr. But nunc demum animut 
redit implies, that confidence is hardly restored yet ; and the reason 
for so slow a recovery is given in the following clause. Hence et 
is used in its proper copulative or explicative sense. So Wr. De- 
mum is a lengthened form of the demonstrative dem, Ct i-dem, 
teak-demf 5^. Nunc demum^^vvv 5^. Freund. 

Primo statim. Statim gives emphasis: at the very corti^'nencemerU, 
etc ; c£ note, 20. — Dissodabiles, incompatible, 

Augeatque-TVajanus. This marks the date of the <yM*E»pos]tion 
ea?ly i:i the reign of Trajan, cf. G. 37 ; also p. 139 supra. 

Securitas publico. " And public security has assumed '^ only 
hopes and Moishes, but has seen those mshes arise to confi^^^ffc^ atia 
itability, Securitas puhlica was a current expression and wa«.V ^wa 
was frequently inscribed on medals.*' Ky. 

Assumpserit. This word properly belongs only to fidHci^m >. 
robur, Spem ac votum would require rather conceperit, ZeugoA^- 
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8ubit Steals in, lit creepe under. C£ note, H. 1, 18. 

/nvMa primo-amiUur. The original perhaps of Pope's lines 
Vioe is a monster, <&c. 

Quindeeim annoa. The reign of Domitian from A. D. 81, to 
A. D. 96. 

Fortuity caaihiu. Natural and ordinary death, as opposed to 
death by Tiolence, saevitia pri^ieipU. — Promptisnmus qui»que. 
The ablestf or all the ablest. Quisqiie with a superlative, whether 
angular or plural, is in general equivalent to omnes with the posi- 
tive, with the additional idea however of a reciprocal comparison 
among tlie persons denoted by quiaque. Z. 710, 6. 

Ut ita dixerim. An apology for the strong expression nottri 
wpersiites : survivors not of others onli/t but so to speak, of ourselves 
also; for we can hardly be said to have lived under the tyranny of 
Dom., and our present happy life is, as it were, a renewed existence, 
after being buried for fifteen years. A beautiful conception 1 The 
use of dixerim in preference to dicam in this formula is character- 
istic of the later Latin. C£ Z. 628. The et before this clause is 
omitted by some 'editors. But it is susceptible of an explanation, 
wbich adds spirit to the passage : A few of us survive, and that not 
merely ourselves, but so to speak, othera also. In the Augustan age 
superstes was, for the most part^ followed by the dative. 

Tamen. Notwithstanding the unfavorable circumstances in 
which I write, after so long a period of deathlike silence, in which 
we have almost lost the gift of speech, yet I shall not regi'et to have 
composed even in rude and inelegant language, etc For the con^ 
struction of pigebit, ct Z. 441. 

Memoriamr-composuisse. Supposed to refer to his forthcoming 
history, written, or planned and announced, but not yet published. 
Some understand it of the present treatise. But then interim 
would have no meaning ; nor indeed is the language applicable to 
his Agricola, 

Interim, sc. editits or vulgatus, published meanwhile, I e. while 
preparing the history. 

The reader cannot but be struck with the beauty of this intro- 
duction. It is modest, and at the same time replete with the dignity 
of conscious worth. It is drawn out to considerable length, yet it 
is all so pertinent and tasteful, that we would not spare a sentence 
or a word. With all the thoughtful and sententious brevity of the 
exordiums of Sallust^ it has far more of natural ease and the beauty 
cf appropriateness. 
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lY. Cnaeui Julitia AgHcoliL Every Roman had at least thrM 
names : the nomen or name of the gens, which always ended in iu% 
(Julius); the praenomen or individual name ending in us (Cnaeus); and 
the cognomen or family name (Agricola). See a brief account of A. 
in Dion Cassius 66, 20. Mentioned only by Dion and T. AL Gnaeusi, 
C. and 6. being originally identical. 

Forojvliensium colonia. Now Prejus. A walled town of Gallia 
Narbonensis, built by Julius Caesar, and used as a naval station by 
Augustus (cf. His. 3, 43 : claustra maris), Augustus lent thither the 
Ijeaked ships captured in the battle of Actium, Ann. 4, 5. Henoe 
perhaps called illustris. 

Procuratorem Caesarum. Collector of imperial revenues in 
the Roman Provinces. 

Quae equestris-estf i e. the procurator was, as we say, ex officio^ 
a Roman knight. The office was not conferred on senatoi'S. 

Julius Graednus. Cf. Sen. de Bene£ 2, 21 : Si exemplo magni 
animi opus est^ utemur GraecinV Julii, viri egregii, quem C. Caesar 
occidit ob hoc unum, quod melior vir esset, quam esse quemquam 
tyranno expediret 

Senatorii ordinis, Pred. after fuit imderstood, with ellipsis oi 
vir, Gr. 211. R. 8 ; Z. 426. 

Sapientiae, Philosophy, cf. 1. — Caii Caesaris, Known in Eng- 
lish histories by the name of Caligula. 

Marcum Silanum. Father-in-law of Caligula^ c£ Suet Calig. 
23 : Silanum item socerum ad necem, secandasque novacula £auoefl 
compulit 

Jussus, Supply est. T. often omits est in the first o^wo passive 
verbs, c£ 9 : detentus ac statim . . . revocatus est In Hand's Tnr- 
sellinus (2,474) however, jussus is explained as a participle, and quia 
abnuerat as equT talent to another participle^Aavin^ been commanded 
and having refused, 

Abnueratf lit had refused, because the refusal was prior to the 
slaying. We, with less accuracy, say refused Z. 605. 

Jiarae castitatis. Ellipsis of mt«/«er. Gr. 211. R. 8; Z. 426. 

Inr4ndulgentiaque, Brought up in her bosom and tender love. 
Jndulgentia is more frequently used to denote excessive tendemessw 

Arcebat has for its subject the clause, qtiod statim, etc He waa 
{piarded against the allurements of vice by the wholesome influenaet 
thrown around him in the place of his early education. 

MassUiam. Now Marseilles. It was settled by a colony o. 
Phocaeans. Hence Graeca comit<Ue, Cf also Cicero*s aooount of 
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the high culture and refinement of MasBilia (Cic. pro Flacco, 26).— 
ProvincicUi parsimonia, Parnmonia in a good sense; ecanotny^ 
as opposed to the luxury and extrayagance of Italy and the Citj. 

Locumr^mixtum. Enallage for loeuSf in quo mixta erant^ eta 
Gr. 828, 8, cf. 25 : mixti oopiis et laetitia. — Bene eompositum denotes 
a happy combination of the elements, of which mixtum expresses 
only the co-existenee. 

Acrius, BC aequo-«too eagerly. Gr. 256. R. 9. 

Coneestumr-aenatori. Military and civil studies were deemed 
more appropriate to noble Roman youth, than literature and philo- 
sophy. 8enatari must of course refer, noi to the office of A., but to 
his rank by birth, cf senatarii ordinis above. 

ffausiste, nir-coercuiaset. An analysis of this sentence showa^ 
that there is an ellipsis of hausurum fuisse : he imbibedf and would 
have continued to imbibe, hcui not^ <Se;c In such sentences, which 
abound in T. but are rarely found in Cia, ni is more i*eadily trans- 
lated by huL Cf Z. 519. 6 ; and note, His. 8, 28. For the applica- 
tion of haurire to the eager study of philosophy, cf Hor. Sat 2, 4, 
95: haurire vitae praecepta beatae^ and note. His. 1, 61: hauserunt 
animo. 

Prtidentia matrix, So Nero's mother deterred him from the 
study of philosophy. Suet Ner. 52. 

Pulchrittidinem ae speciem. The beaidiful imager or beau ideal, 
by hendiadys. Cf Cic. Or. 2: species ptUchritucUnis. See Rit 
in loc. 

Ve?iementiu8 qtiam caute. For vehementiiM quam catUinSy which 
is the regular Latin construction. T. uses both. Cf Z. 690, and 
note. His. 1, 88. 

Max, In T. subsequently, not presently. R. 

MetinuUque-^modum, And, what ia moat difficult, h^e retainea 
from philoaophymoderatior,'— moderation in all things, but especially 
in devotion to philosophy itself where moderation is difficult in 
proportion to the excellence of the pursuit, as was shown by the 
extravagance of the Stoics and some other Grecian sects. As to the 
sense of modum, cf. Hor. Sat 1, 1, 106 : eat modiia in rebus ; and for the 
sentiment^ Hor. Ep. 1, 6, 16: Insani sapiens nomen ferat, aequua 
iniqui, ultra quam satis est virtutem si petat ipsam^ 

V. Castrorum. This word is used to express whatever per- 
tains to military life, education, dc, as the context may require. 
Evory Roman youth who aspired to civil office, must have a mill- 
tory education. 
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Diligenti ac modercOo, Careful and prudent^ cf. our antLor i 
eharacter of the same commander. His. 2, 25 : cunctator naturOf etc 

Approbavit^^fecity ut ei probarentur. Dr. It is a constructio 
praegnana. He obtained the first rudiments of a military education 
tinder PauUinus, and he gained his approbation. 

Mectu9-aestimaret Having been chosen as one whom he toottld 
estimate (I e. test his merit) by tenting together^ L e. by making him 
bis companion and aid. Young men of rank and promise wei-e 
thus associated with Roman commanders. Of: Suet., Oaes. 2. T., as 
usual, avoids the technical way of expressing the relation. Ad 
verbum, contttbemium, cf. note, His. 1, 43. Others make aet^ hnaret 
'^'dignum aestimaretf and contubemio abl. of price. C£ Dod. 
and Dr. 

Licenter-segniteTy sc. agens. lAcenter refers to voluptaies, segni- 
ter to commeatus, — Commeatus^^furlough^^ absence from duty. — 
Inscitiam, sc tribunatu8=»«i^7iorance of his official duty or inexpert' 
ence in war. — Retulit. Referre ad is used very much like the cor- 
responding English, viz. to refer to an object, or devote to an end. 
Sense : He did not take advantage of his official standing and his 
military inexperience^ to give up his time to ease and pleasure. Wr. 
takes retidit in the more ordinary sense of brought back, thus : A. 
did not bring back (to Rome) the empty name of Tribune and nc> 
military experience, there to give himself up to leisure and pleasure 
The former version accords better with the language of the whole 
passage Wr. questions the authority for such a use of referre. But 
it may be found, e. g. Plin. Epist 1, 22 : nihil ad ostentationem, 
omnia ad conscientiam refert. 

Noscere-nosdy etc T. is fond of such a series of inf. depending 
on some one finite verb imderstood, and hence closely connected 
with each other, cf. G. 80 : praeponere^ etc note. Here supply from 
retulit in the preceding number the idea : he made it his tmsiness 
or aim to know, etc The author's fondness for antithesis is very ob- 
servable in the several successive pairs here: noscere-nosci ; discern- 
aequi; appetere-recusare ; anxiua-intentus. 

In jactationem^ AL jactationc In denoting the object or pur- 
pose, Z. 814: he coveted no appointment for the sake of display; k$ 
declined none through fear. ' 

Anxius and intentus qualify agere like adverbs cf. R Exc 28, I. 
He conducted himself both with prudence and with energy. 

^xercitatior-^eLgita.iioT. So Oic Som. Scip. 4 : agitatus et 
Status animus; and Hor. Epod. 9, 81 : Syrtes Noto exercitataa 
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Jkeetuae ednniae, Camalodunnm, Londinium and Yerulaminm. 
G£ Ann. 14, 88, where however the historian does not expressly 
lay, the last two were kurrUd, 

In otn^t^ruo— ambigua, in a critical state. B. 

Alterius, sc ducis. — Artem et itsum. Military science and expe* 
rienee. 

Summa . . . eestit The general management (c£ notes, H. 1, 8T. 
2, 16. 88) and the glory of recovering the province went to the general 
(to his credit). The primary meaning of cedere is to go. See Freund 
sub y. — Juvenif sc. A. 

Tifm, sc. while yeterani tmcidarentur, etc — Mox, sc. when 
Paullinus and A. came to the rescue. 

Ifee minus, etc A remark worthy of notice and too often 
true. 

YL MagistrattuL The regular course of offices and honors at 
KomejirvQ. ^^AM-.i/Zf ).Ovi/.^ ^s/n.v.. ; ^ ^ \," . 

Per-^nteponendo, Enallage, cf. G. 16, note. Per her6 denotes 
manner, rather than means (cl per lam>enta, 28) ; and anteponendo 
likewise-^anteponentes. R. Render: mutucUly loving and preferring 
one another, — Nisi quod^^biU, Cf. nt, 4. Tliere is an ellipsis be- 
fore nisi qttod, which R. would supply thus: greatly to the credit 
of both parties — but more praise belongs to the good toife, etc Major 
sc quam in bono yiro. So, after plus supply quam in malo yiro : 
But more praise belongs to a good toife, than to a good husband, by 
as much as more blame attaches to a bad toife, than to a bad 
husband. 

8ors quaetturae. The Quaestors drew lots for their respective 
proyincea. Their number increased with the increase of the empire^ 
till from two they became twenty or more. As at first a Quaestot 
aooompanied eadi Consul at the head of an army, so afterwards 
each Proconsul, or Governor of a province, had his Quaestor to col- 
lect and disburse the revenues of the province. The Quaestorship 
was the first in the course of Roman honors. It might be entered 
upon at the age of twenty-four. 

Salvium Titianum, Brother of the Emperor Otho. See His. 
B. 1 and 2. pass. For the office of Proconsul, <&c, see note, His. 
1, 49. 

Parata peccantibus. Ready for toicked rulers^ i e. affoi ding great 
fiidlities for extortion in its corrupt and servile population. Paratu9 
with a dat of the thing, for which there is a preparation, is pecu- 
liar to poetry and post- Augustan prose. C£ Freund ad v. Ad 
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rem. cf. Cic Epist ad Qtiint. 1, 1, 6 : tam corruptrice provincia, m 
Asia ; and pro Mur. 9. 

Quantalibet facilitate. Any indulgence (license) however great 
---Diasimtdationem. Concealment (of what is true) ; simulatio, oq 
the other hand, is an allegation of what is false. 

AuctuB est filia. So Cic. ad Att 1, 2 : filiolo me auctum scita 

Ante sublatum, Previottsly born. For this use of aublattan, 
see Lexicon. — Brevi amisit, he lost shortly after ; though R. 
takes amisit as per£ for plup. and renders lost a shoi*t time 
before. 

Redempturua esset Subj. in the apodosis answering to a pro- 
tasis understood, sc if A. would have entered into the plot C£ 
Gr. 261, R. 4. Observe the use of esset rather than fuisset to de- 
note what the proconsul would have been ready to do at any time 
during their continuance in office. Cf. Wr. in loc. 

Mox inter, etc., sc annum inter, supplied from etiam ipsum . . . 
annum below. 

Tenor et silentium. Hendiadjs for continuum silentium, ov 
tenorMo. sileiites. R. 

Jurisdiction For the administration of justice in private casee 
had not fallen to his lot. Only two of the twelve or fifteen Praetors^ 
viz. the Praetor Urbanus (see note H. 1, 47) and the Praetor Pere- 
grinus (who judged between foreigners and citizens) were said to 
exercise ^t^mc^ic^io. The adjudication of criminal causes was called 
quaestio, which was now for the most part in the hands of the 
senate (Ann. 4, 6), from whom it might be transferred by appeal to 
the Praefect of the City or the Emperor himselC The Praeton 
received the jurisdictio or the quaestio by lot ; and in case the for- 
mer did not fjEdl to them, the office was almost a sinecure ; except 
that they continued to preside over the public games. See further, 
on the name and office of Praetor, His. 1, 47, note. For the plup. 
in obvenerat, see note, 4 : abnuerat 

jE^— et omnino. The games and in general the pageantry of 
office {inariia honoris) expected of the Praetor. Observe the use of 
the neuter plural of the adj. for the subst, of which, especially be^ 
ibre a gen., T. is peculiarly fond. 

Medio rationih. The text is doubtful. The MSS. vacillate be- 
tween rweJio ra^tnois and modo rationis; and, the recent editions^ 
for the most part^ follow a third but wholly conjectural reading; 
viz. moderationis. The sense is the same with either reading: M$ 
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tomdueted the games and the empty pageantry of office in a happ$ 
wuan (partaking at once) of prudence and plenty. See Freund ad dueo, 

UUr-propior. As far from luxury, so (in the same propoi'tion) 
nearer to glory, i e. the farther from luxury, the nearer to glory. 
G£ Freund ad uti. 

Longe-propior. Enallage of the ady. and adj. et G. 18 : extra. 

Ke aensisset Would not have felt, etc, i. e. he recovered all the 
plundered offerings of the temple, but those which had been sacri- 
legiously taken away by Nero for the supply of his vicious pleasures 
This explanation supposes a protasis understood, or rather implied in 
gvam Neronis, Cf Gr. 261, R. 4. The plup. subj. admits perhaps 
of another explanation, the subj. denoting the end with a view to 
which Agricola labored (Gr. 266, 8 ; Z. 649), and the plup. covering 
. all the past down to the time of his labors : he labored that the re- 
public might not have experienced, and he virtually effected that it 
had not experienced, since he restored everything to its former 
state, the plunder of Nero alone excepted. See Wr. and Or. in loa 
Perhaps this would not be an unexampled pra^gnantia for Tacitus. 
For sentire in the sense of experiencing especially evil, see Hor. Od. 
2, 7, 10, and other examples in. Freund sub v. 

VIL Classis Othoniana, Ad rem. et His. 2, 12, seqq. — Licenter 
vagtu Hoaming in qv-est of plufider. — Intemelios, C£ note, 2, 18. 
— -/n praediis suis. On her oion estates, Praedia includes both lands 
and buildings. 

Ad solemnia pietatis. To perform the last (ffices of filial 
affection, 

Nuntio deprehenaut. Supply est, cf. 4 : jussus. Was overtaken 
unexpectedly by the news of Vespasian^ s claim {nominatfjon) to th. 
throne, — Affectaiu Cf note, O. 28. — In partes, to his (Veap.) party, 

Prino'paius, sc YespasianL — Mttcianus regebat, Vesp. was de- 
tained in Egypt for some time after his troops had entered Rome 
under Mucianus; meanwhile Mucianus exercised all the imperial 
power, cf His. 4, 11. 89: vis penes Mucianum erat. 

Juverie-^usurpante. Dom. was now eighteen years old, cf. His. 
4^ 2 : nondum ad curas intentus, sed stupris et adutteriis filium 
prindpis agebat. 

Is, sc. Mucianus. — Vicesimae legioni. One of ilM««e legions^ at'>fc;^ 
^^at time stationed in Britain, which submitted to tiie govemmeiil 
oi Vesp. tmim/li^non sine motu (His. 8, 44). '^■''- ^^-^l^ '^ ^ f^^f 

DecessoT. Predecessor, It was Boscius Coelius. His. 1, 60. 

Legaii^Hsontularihus, Governors or Proconsuls. The provinoea 
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were goyerened hj men who had been consuls (eonsulares), and aa 
legatus meant any commissioned ofScer, these were distinguished aa 
Ugaii consulares. With reference to this consular authority, the 
same were called procomiUes. Cf. note, H. 1, 49. Trebellius Maxi' 
mus and Yettiiis Bolanus are here intended. C£ 16. and His. 1, 60. 
2, 65. JVimio— justo potentior. Dr. 

Legatus praet<niu8=ilegatiu legionis, commander of the legion- 
Cf. note, Hia 1, 7. Here the same person as decessor, 

Invenisse quam fecisse^ etc, involves a maxim of policy worth 
noting. 

VIII. PlacidiiM. With less energy. See more of Bolanus at 
dose of 16. 

Dignum est. A general remark, applicable to any such pro- 
vince. Hence the prjesent^ for which some would substitute erai 
or esset, 

Ne incresceretj sc ipse: lest he sJiotdd become too greats L e. 
rise above his superior and so' excite his jealousy. Referred by 
W. to ardorcwi for, its subject But then ne incresceret would be 
Buperfluous. c/e/lCT'tj t*r<coc i \s --' A"**^ -.•--". X*-; -^ • v> - ' " ^' /- V 

Considarem^ sc Legatum—Governor, cf. 7, note. 

Petilius Cerialis. C£ 17. Ann. 14, 82. His. 4, 68. 

ffabtierunt-exemplorum. Sad room for exertion and so for set' 
ting a good example^ cf. Ann. 13, 8: yidebaturque locus virtutibua 
patefactus. The position of kabtterunt is emphatic^ as if he had 
eaid : then had virtttes^ etc See Rit in loc 

Communicabatf sc cum A — £Ix eventxty from the events i e. t « 
tonsequence of his success. 

In suamfamam^ Cf. in jactationem, 5, note. 

Extra gloriam is sometimes put for sine gloric^ especially by 
the late writei-s. His. 1, 49 : extra vitia. Hand*s Turs. 2, 679. 

IX. Revertentem^ etc Returning from his command in Britain. 
— Divus. Cf. notes, G. 28 ; His. 2, 83. 

V€sp,-ascivit. By virtue of his office as Censor, the Emperor 
claimed the right of elevating and degrading the rank of the citi- 
zens. Inasmuch as the families of the aristocracy always incline to 
run out and become extinct^ there was a necessity for an occasional 
re-supply of the patrician from the plebeian ranks, e. g. by Julius 
Caesar, Augustus and Claudius (Ann. 11, 25), as well as by Vespa- 
sian (Aur. Vic Cae8.9. Suet 9.) — Provinciae-praeposuit. Aquitania 
was one of seven provinces^ into which Augustus distributed Gaul, 
•nd which with the exception of l^^arbonne Gktul, were all eubjeet 
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to the immediate disposal and control of the Emperor himself 
It was the south-western part of GuvH, being enclosed hj the 
Rhone, the Loire, the Pyrenees and the Atlantic 

8plendidae-~de8tinarat A province of the first importance hoik 
in its government (in itself considered), and the prospect of the con- 
tuUhip^ to which he (Vesp.) had destined him (A.), sc. as soon as hia 
office should have expired. 

;9u6^t/t^a^em — caUiditatem, nice discernment^ discrimination. 
"^Exereeat, Observe the subj. to express the views of others^ not 
of the author. Gr. 266, 3, Z; 671. 

Secura-agens, Requiring less anxious thought and mental aeU' 
men^ and proceeding more by physical force, Secura^^TOimwa anxia^ 
Dr. Of. note, His. 1, 1. 06^imor— minus acuta. 

Togatos. Civilians in distinction from militsu*7 men, like A. 
The toga was the dress of civil life to some extent in the provinces 
(cf. 21, His. 2, 20), though originallj worn only in Rome, (Beck. 
Gall., Exc Sc 8.) 

Remissionumque, The Greeks and Romans both used the pL 
of many abstracts, of which we use only the sing. For examples 
see R. Exc 4. For the principle cf. Z. 92. 

Ourarumr-divisi, This clause means not merely, that his time 
was divided between business and relaxation ; but that there was a 
broad line of demarcation between them, as he proceeds to explain. 
Z>tvMaa-di versa inter sc Dr. So Virg. Georg. 2, 116: divisae arbo- 
ribus pati]Uie<»countries are distinguished from each other by their 
trees. Jam vero, CI note, G. 14. 

ConventuSy sc juridici=<?(mr^». The word designates also the 
districts in which the courts were held, and into which each pro- 
-nnce was dividedl C£ Smith's Diet of Ant : Conventus. So Pliny 
(N. H. 8, 8.) speaks oifjuridici conventus. Tacituo; as usual, avoids 
the technical designation. 

Ultrct, Adv. for adj., c£ longe, 6. — Persona. 1, A mask (per 
and <(mo). 2. Outward show, as here. '^*^- 

Tristiiiamr-extierat, Some connect this clause by zeugma with 
the foregoing. But with a misapprehension of the meaning of 
€xuerat, wiach.'^tjoas entirely free from; lit had divested himself 
o£ Thus imderstood, the clause is a general remark touching the 
character of A., in implied contrast with other men or magistrates 
■with whom those vices were so common. So in Ann. 6, 26, Agrip- 
pina is said to have divested herself of vices {vitia exuerat) whidi 
were CK>mmon among women, but which never attached to her. 
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JP'aeilitcu, Opposed to severitaS'^mlaiidneBB, mdalgenoe« . ^ .; ^ ' 

AbstinerUican, This word, though sometimes denoting temper* 
ance in food and drink, more properlj refere to the desire and us* 
of money. Absiinentia is opposed to avarice ; eontinentia to »enr- 
9ual pleasure, C£ Plin. Epis. 6, 8: alieni abstinentissimus. Here 
render honestj, integrity. 

Cuir-indulgent, See the same sentiment^ His. 4^ 6: qnando 
etiam sapientibus cupido gloriae noyissima exuitur. 

Ostentandor-artem^ of. 6: per-anteponendo ; also G. 15, note. 

Collegas, The governors of other provinces. The word means 
chosen together; hence either those chosen at the same election or 
those chosen to the same office. Cf. H. 1, 10. 

Procuratores, There was but one at a time in each province. 
There may have been several however in succession, while A. was 
Proconsul. Or we may understand both this clause and the pre- 
ceding, not of his government in Aquitania in particular, but as a 
general fact in the life of A. So E. For the office, see note, 4 ; and 
for an instance of a quaiTcl between the Proconsul and the Pro- 
curator, Ann. 14, 88. 

Atteri^^\\TiLd as the antithesis shows^ though with more of the 
implication of dignity impaired (worn off) by conflict with in- 
feriors. 

Minus triennium, Quam omitted. See Or. 256. B. 6; ZL 485. .'^. 

Cainitante opinione. A general eaepectation attending him, as it 
were, on his return. 

Nvllis sermoniJms, Ablative of catae. 

Elegit, Perf. to denote what Aa« in fact taken place. 

X. In comparationem, 01 in suam &mam, 8, note. 

Perdomita est Completely subdued. • 

Rerum fde^^faithfidly and truly ; lit. with fidelity to fiicta 

Britannia. It has generally been supposed (though Geaeniiu 
denies it in his Phenician Paloeography) that Britain was known to 
the Pheuicians, those bold navigators and enterprising merchants of 
antiquity, under the name of the CassiterideSy or Tin Islands. Greeir 
authors make early mention of Albion (plural of Alp ?) and leme 
(Erin) as British Islands. Bochart derives the name (Britain) from 
the Phenician or Hebrew Baratanac, " the Land of Tin ;" others 
from the Gallic Britt% Painted, in allusion to the custom among the 
inhabitAnts of painting their bodies. But according to the Welsh 
Triads, Britain derived its name from Prydain, a king, who early 
reigned in the island. 01 Turner's His. Ang. Sax. 1, 2, seqq. Tlit 
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geographical descriptioD, which follows, cannot be exonerated from 
the charge of verbiage and grandiloquence. T. wanted the art of 
Baying a plain thing plainly. 

Spatio ae coelo. Brit not only stretches out or lies over against 
these several countries in tUttcUion, but it approaches them also in 
dimate : a circumctance which illustrates the great size of the 
island (c£ m€txim<it above) and prepares the way for the description 
of both below. 

Ghrmaniae and Hitpaniae are dat after ohtenditur. The mis- 
taken notion of the relative position of Spain and Britain is shared 
with T. by Caesar (B. G. 13). Dion (39, 60), and indeed by the 
ancients in geueraL It is so represented in maps as late as ilichard 
of Cirencester. Cf. Prichard, III. 8, 9. 

Miam inapicitur. It is even seen by the Gauls, implying nearer 
approach to Gaul, than to Germany or Spain. 

Ntdlis terria. Abl. abs., contra taking the place of the part, or 
rather limiting a part understood. 

Livitts, In his 105th Book ; now lost^ except in the Epitome. 

Fabixis JRusticua. A friend of Seneca, and writer of history in 
the age of Claudius and Nero. 

Ohlongae scutulae. Geometrically a trapezium. 

JEt est ea fades. And such is the fonn, exclusive of Caledonia^ 
wJtence the account has been extended also to the toJiole Island. 

8ed-tenuaiur. But a vast and irregular extent of lands jutting 
out here (janiy c£ note, G. 46) on this remotest shore (I e. widening 
out again where they seemed already to have come to an end), is 
narrowed down as it were into a wedge. The author likens Cale- 
donia to a wedge with its apex at the Friths of Clyde and Forth, 
and its base widening out on either side into the ocean beyond. 
Enormis is a post-A^gustan word. J^ooissimi^'^xtreme, remotest 
G. 24, note. 

Affirmavit. Established the fact^ hitherto supposed, but not 
fully ascertained. This was done in Agricola's last campaign in 
Britain, c£ 38. 

Orcadas. The Orkneys. Their name occurs earlier than this^ 
lat they were little known. 

Dispecta est. Was seen through the mist^ as it were ; discovered 
in the distance and obscurity. Cf. note, H. 4, 65 : dispecturas Gal- 
liano etc 

ITiule. AL Thyle. What island T. meant, is uncertain. It has 
been referred by different critics^ to the Shetland, the Hebrides^ and 
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eyen to Iceland. The acoount of the island, like that of the go* 
rounding ocean, is obvionslj drawn from the imagination. 

Nam hticteivuSf etc JPbr tlieir orders were to proceed thus far 
only, and (besides) winter was approaching. Cf. haetenus, G. 26^ 
and appetere, Ann. 4, 61 : appetente jam luce. The editions gene- 
rally haye nix instead of jtissum. But Rit. and Or. with reason 
follow the oldest and best MSS. in the reading jtbssvm, which with 
the slight and' obvious amendment of nam for quam by Rit. renders 
this obscure and vexed passage at length easy and clear. 

Pigrum et grave. See a similar description of the Northern 
Ocean, G. 25: pignim ac prope immotum. The modem rea.ler 
need not be informed, that this is an entii'e mistake, as to the mat- 
ter of fact ; those seas about Britain are never frozen ; Jiough the 
navigators in this voyage might easily have magnified the perils and 
hardships of their enterprise, by transferring to these waters what 
they had heard of those further north. 

Perinde. AL proinde. These two forms are written indiscri- 
minately in the old MSS. The meaning of ne peritide here is not 
so. muchf sc. as other seas. Cf note, G. 6. 

Ne ventis-uttolli. Directly the reverse of the truth. Those 
seas, are in fact^ remarkably tempestuous. 

Quod-impellitur. False philosophy to explain a fictitious phe- 
nomenon, as is too often the case with the philosophy of the 
ancients, who little understood natural science, cf. the astronotny of 
T. in 12. 

Neque-ac. Correlatives. The author assigns two reasons why 
he does not discuss the subject of the tides : 1. It does not suit the 
design of his work ; 2. The subject has been treated by many others^ 
e. g. Strab. 8, 6, 11 ; Plin. N. R 2, 99, Ac. 

MtUtum fluminum^ Mfltum is the object of ferre, of whieh 
mare is the subject^ as it is also of all the infinitives in the sentence. 
Flvminum is not rivers but currents among the islands along the 
shore. 

Nee littore tenus^ etc " The ehhings and fiomngs of the Hde an 
not confined to the shore, but the sea penetrates into the heart of 
the countryy and works its way among the hills and mountains, at 
in its native bed." Ky. A description very appropriate to a coast 
10 cut up by aestuaries, and highly poetical, but wanting in sim- 
plicity. 

Jugis etiam ac montibtis, Jugis^ ct G. 4S. Ac. Atque in ^b% 
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eommon editions. But ac, besides being more frequent before a 
Gonsonaut, is found in tlie best MSS. 

XL Indigenae an advecti. Of. note, G. 2: indigenas. 

Ui inter barbaros, sc. fieri solet Of. nt in licentia, G. 2 ; and 
ut inter Germanos, G. 80. 

jRutilae-asaeverafU. Cf the description of the Geimans, G. 4 
The inhabitants of Caledonia are of the same stock as the other 
Britons. The conclusion, to which our author inclines below, viz. 
that the Britons proceeded from Gaul, is sustained bj the authority 
of modern ethnologists. The original inhabitants of Britain are 
found, both by philological and historical evidence, to have' be- 
longed to the Celtic or Cimmerian stock, which once overspread 
nearly the whole of central Europe, but were overrun and pijshed 
off the stage by the Gothic or German Tribes, and now have their 
distinct representatives only in the Welsh, the Irish, the Highland 
Scotch, and a few similar remnants of a once powerful race in the 
extreme west of the continent and the islands of the sea. C£ 
note on the Cimbri, G. 37. 

Silurum, The people of Wales. 

ColorcUi vtdttcs. Dark complexion. So with the poets, coloraii 
[ndi. Seres, Etrusci, Ac. 

Hispania, Nom. subject of fadunty with erinesy Ac 

Jberos. Properly a people on the Iberus (Ebro), who gave their 
name to the whole Spanish Peninsula. They belonged to a differ- 
ent race from the Celtic, or the Teutonic, which seems once to have 
inhabited fialy and Sicily, as well as parts of Gaul and Spain. A 
dialect '« still spoken in the mountainous regions about the Bay of 
Biscay, and called the Basque or Biscayan, which differs from any 
other dialect in Europe. Cf Prichard's Physical Researches, vol, 
HL chap. 2. 

Proximi Oallis, Cf. Caes. B. G. 5, 14: Ex his omnibus longe 
sunt humanissimi, qui Cantium (Kent) incolunt^ quae regio est ma- 
ritima omnis, neque multum a Oallica differunt consuetudine. Jit 
mmaUo : those nearest the Oavls are also like them. 

Durante vi. Either because the influence of a common origin 
ttill continues^ etc 

Procurrentibus-terris, Or because their territories running out 
towards one another^ literally, in opposite directions^ Britain to- 
wards the south and Gaul towards the north, so as to approach 
each other. See Rit, Bod. in loc, and Freund ad diversus, 

Pontio-dediL The idea of similarity being already expressed in 
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rimiles, is understood here: their situatioi. in the same dinuiftt 
(eoelo) has given them the same personal appearance. 

AeatimarUi, Indef. dat. after eredibile est^ ct note, 6. 6. 

Eorum refers to the Gaals. You (indef. subject^ c£ quieecaa, G. 
86) may discover the reh'gion of the Gauls (aipong the Bntons) 
in their full belief of the same superstitions. So Caes. B. G. 6, 18 : 
disciplina in Britannia reperta atque inde in Galliam translata ^se 
existimatur ; and he adds, that those who wished to gain a more 
perfect knowledge of the Druidical system still went from Gaul to 
Britain to learn. Shan^'U Turner thinks, the system must have 
been introduced into Britain from the East (perhaps India) by the 
Pheniciansy and thence propagated in GauL His. Ang. Sax., B. 1, 
chap. 5. 

PerstMsione. See the same use of the word, His. 5, 5 : eademque 
de infemis persuasio. 

In-periculis, The same sentiment, is expressed by Caesar (B. 
G. 8, 19). 

Jferociae, In a good sense, courage, cf. 31 : virtus ac ferocia. 

Praeferunt^^lnr&e se ferunt, i. e. exhibit 

Ut gi£08, Ut quif like qui alone, is followed by the subj. to ex- 
press a reason for what precedes. It may be rendered by beeame 
or since with the demonstrative. So quippe cui placuiasetf 18. C£ 
Z. 665. 

Galloa Jloruiase, CI G. 28. 

Otio, Opposed to bellis^ peace. — Amiasa virtuie, Abl. ab& 
denoting an additional circumstance. Cf. 2 : expiU9is-pi/€fe89ariims, 
note. — Olim limits victis. 

XII. JSonestior, The more honorable (L e. the man of rank) U 
the charioteer^ his dependents fight (on the chariot). The reverse 
was true in the Trojan War. 

Factionibus ^raAt<n^ur«-distrahuntur in faotiones. Dr., and 
Or. T. is fond of using simple for compound verbs. See note, 
22; also numerous examples in the Index to Notes on the His- 
tories. 

Civitatibus, Dat for Gen. — Pro nobis, AbL with prep, for 
dat Enallage. R. — Conventtts, Conventiony meeting. 

Coelum-foedum, The fog and rain of the British Isles are still 
proverbial. — Dierum spatia^ etc C£ Caes. 518. 

Quod si —i and if. From the tendency to connect sen- 
tenoes by relatives arose the use of quod before certain con« 
junctions^ particularly «t, merely as a copulative. Cf. Z. 807* 
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•lao Freund sub y. The fact alleged in thb eentenoe is as fiilM 
as the philosophy by which it is explained in the next^ ct G. 45 : 
in ortuis note. 

Sdlicet-ecidit. This explanation proceeds on the assumption 
that night is caused by the shadow of mountains, behind which the 
sun sets; and since these do not exist in that level extremity 
of the earth, the sun has nothing to set beliind, and so there is 
no night. The astronomy of T. is about of a piece with his natural 
philosophy, c£ 10. — £!xtrema-terrarum, Cf. note, 6 : inania 
honoris. 

Non erigufU, lit do not elevate the darkness^ L e. do not cast 
their shadow so high {infraque-cadit)^ as the sky and the stars ; 
hence they are bright (clara) through the night ! I Pliny also 
supposed the heavens (above the moon) to be of themselves per- 
petually luminous, but darkened at night by the shadow of the 
earth. N. H. 2, 1. 

Praeter. Beyond. Hence either besides or except Here the 
latter. — Secundum. More than patiens, fruitful even. — Proveniunt, 
Ang. come forward 

Pert-aurum, etc. This is also affirmed by Strabo, 4, 5, 2, but 
denied by Cic ad Att 4, 16, 7, and ad Div., 7, 7. The modems 
decide in favor of T. and Strabo, though it is only in incon- 
siderable quantities that gold and silver have ever been found in 
Britain. 

Margarita. The neuter form of this word is seldom used, never 
by Cicera See Freund sub v. 

Rubro mari. The Ped Sea of the Greeks and Romans em 
-braced both the Arabian and the Persian Gul& ; and it was in th« 
latter especially, that pearls were found, as they are to this day. 
Ct Plin. N. H. 9, 54: praecipue laudantur (margaritae) in Persico 
sinu maris rubri. For an explanation of the name (Red Sea), see 
Anthon's Classical Dictionary, ii- . ;"., 

ExptUsa sint. Cast out, i e. ashore^ by the waves. Subj. 
in a subordinate clause of the oratio obliqua. Gr. 266, 2; Z. 
608. 

Naiuram-avaritiam. A very characteristic sentence, both for 
its antithesis and its satire. '^ • - / 

XIII. Ipsi Britanni. Jpsi marks the transition &om the 
oonntry to the people, cf. ipsos Germanos^ G. 2. 

Obeuni properly applies only to munera, not to tributa and deleo' 
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turn, which would require tolerant or some kindred verb. Zeugnm 
Gr. 823,1; Z.115. ^^.x/t^ 

Igitur^=inow. In the first sentence of the section the author 
has indicated his purpose to speak of the people of Britain. And 
now in purmance of that design^ he goes back to the commence- 
ment of their history, as related to and known by the Romana 
€£ note, G. 28. 

Diima, C£ note, G. 28: B. Julius. For Julius Caesar's cam* 
paigns in Britain, see Caes. B. G. 4, 21. seq. ; 5, 6. seq. ; Strabo^ 
lib. 4, Ac • 

Consilium, His adviee (to his successor). See Ann. 1, 11.— 
Praeceptum. A command (of Augustus, which Tib. affected to hold 
sacred). Ann. 1, 11 ; 4, 87. 

C. Caesarem, Caligula^ c£ 4, note. — Agitasse, etc. cf 39. Hia 
^ 16; Suet Calig. 44. 

Ni-fuissent, Cf. Ni, 4, note. The ellipsis may be supplied 
thus: he meditated an invasion of Brit and wovM have invaded it^ 
had he not been vdox ingenio^ etc But in idiomatic Eng. wt«— «but 
Of course fuiaset is to be supplied with velox ingenio and mobilis 
poenitentiae, Al. poenitentia. But contrary to the MSS. Mobilis agrees 
with poenitentiae (cf. Liy. 31, 82 : celerem poenitentiam), which is 
a qualifying gen. Gr. 211. K 6. Lit of repentance easy to be moved. 
Bender : fckle of purpose, • 

Auctor operis, Auctor fuit rei adversus Britannos gerendae et 
feliciter gestae. Dr. See on the same subject Suet Claud. 17.— 
Assumpto VespasianOj c£ Suet Yesp. 4. H. 8, 44. 

Quod-fuit Yespasian's participation in the war against Brit 
was the commencement of his subsequent brilliant fortunes. 

Monstratus fatis^ i e. a &tis, 5y the fates. The expression is 
borrowed perhaps from Yirg. Aen. 6, 870: Ostendent terris hune 
tantum fata, 

XIV. Consularium. C£ note on it^ $. — Avlus Plautitcs, Ann. 
13, 82; Dio. 60, 19. — Ostorius Scapula, Ann. 12, 81-89.— Proa?tiiui^ 
sd Romae. 

Veteranorvm colonia, Camolodunum. Ann. 12, 82. N"ow Col- 
chester. Dr, — Et reges. Kings also, i e. besides other xneana.-— 
Ut veterCf etc So in the MSS. and earliest editions Rhenaans 
transferred ut to the place before haheret which it occupies in 
the common editions. But no change is necessary. Render: 
ihat he (PieKw Callm) according to an established custom ofths 
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Reman people, might have kings also as the instruments of reducing 
(the Britons) to slavery. 

Diditts Gallus, Of. Ann. 12, 40: arcere hofitem satis habe- 
bat — Parta a prioribtis. The acquisitions (conquests) of his pre- 
decessors. 

Aucti officii. Of enlarging the boundaries of his government, 
Offidum is used in a like sense, Caes. B. C. 8, 5 : Toti officio mari- 
timo praepositus, etc. So Wr. ; Or. and Dod. nndei-stand by it 
^oing beyond the mere performance of his duty. It was his duty to 
protect his province: he enlarged it — Quaereretur. Subj. in a 
relative clause denoting a purpose. Gr. 264, 1 ; Z. 66*? 

Veranius. Ann. 14, 29. — Paullinus. Ann. 14, 29-150. 

Monam insulam. Now Anglesey. But the Mona of Caesar is 
tiie Isle of Man, called by Pliny Monapia. The Mona of T. was 
the chief seat of the Druids, hence ministrantem vires rebellibus, 
for the Druids animated and led on the Briton troops to battle. 
T. has given (Ann. 14, 30) a very graphic sketch of the mixed 
multitude of armed men, women like fiiries, and priests with hands 
uplifted in prayer, that met Paullinus on his landing, and, for a 
time, well nigh paralyzed his soldiers with dismay. In the same 
connexion, he speaks also of the human sacrifices and other bar- 
barous rites, which were practised by our Briton Fathers in honor 
of their gods. 

XV. Interpretando. By putting their oton, i. e. the worst con- 
Uruction upon them^ 

JSx facilp^feicile. A frequent form of expression in T., ad Grae- 
oorum consuetuduiem. Dr. See R. Exc 24. 

Singulos-binos. Distributives— on« /or each tribe~~two for each 
tribe. 

Aeque-<teque. Xike Greek correlatives; alike fatal to their 
nibjects in either case. So S/mIus fitp and 6/jloIws 8^, Xen. Mem. 1, 
e, 13; Plat Symp. 181. C. 

Alteritts nianus centuriones, alterius servos. This is the reading 
of the latest editions (Dr.*Wr. Or. and R.), and the best MSS., 
though the MSS. differ somewhat: Centurions^ the hands (instru- 
ments) of the one, and servants, the hands of the other, added insult 
to injury. For the use of manus in the above sense, reference is 
made to Cic in Yer. 2, 10, 27: Comites illi tui delecti manus 
erant tuae. So the centurions of the legate and the servants of the 
j^roeurator are said by onr author to have robbed the Briton 
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king Prasutagns of his kingdom and his palace, Ann. 14, 81, whicl^ 
is the best commentary on the passage before ns. 

-^16 ignavis. By the feeble and cowardly. Antithetic to for* 
tiorem. In hattley it is the braver that plunders its ; hui now (it is 
a special aggravation of our sufferings, that) by the feeble and eow- 
ardlyy <fec So in contempt^ they call the veterans, cf. 14: vet&- 
ranorum eolonia ; 32 : senum colonia, 

Tantum limits pro patria ; as if it was for their country only 
they knew not how to die. 

Si seaCf etc, i. e. in comparison with their own numbers. 

Patriam-parenteSf sc caiuas belli esse, 

Recessisset, Observe the subj. in the subordinate clau»M of the 
oratio obliqua throughout this chapter. Gr. 266, 2 : Z. 603. 

J^eve-pavescerant. This verb would have been an imperative in 
the oratio recta, Z. 603, c Neve b appropriate either to the imp. 
or the subj. 

XVI. Instinctiy i, e. furore quodam afflatl Dr. For a fuller 
account of this revolt,, see Ann. 14, 31-38; Dio. 62, 1-13. 

Boudicea. Wife of Prasutagus, king of the Iceni. When con- 
quered, she ended her life by poison, Ann. 14, 87. 

Ezpugnaiis praesidiis. Having stormed the fortresses. The 
force of ex in this word is seen in that it denotes the actual 
carrying of a place by assault, whereas oppugnatus only denotes 
the assault itsell So iK-iro\topicri^fls'^taken in a siege, xoKiopicri^els 
—besieged. 

Ipsam coloniam, Cf note 14 : veteranorum eolonia. 

In 6ar6ari««— qualis inter barbaros esse solet B. Exc. 25. 

Ira et victoria, Hendiadys. Bender: Nor did they in the e»- 
eitement of victory omit, etc So Dr. B. and Wr. Ira may, how- 
ever, refer to their long cherished resentment. Ira causam, victoria 
facultatem explendae saevitiae denotat Bit. — Q^od nisu And 
had not f etc Cf note, 12: quod si. 

Patientins. Most Latin authors would have said: ad patieor 
tiam. B. Patientia here=submission. 

Ten^ntibus-plerisque. Though many still retained, i e. did not 
lay down their arms. 

Propius. Al. proprius. But that is purely conjectural. Adv. 
for adj., cf. ultra, 8 ; longe, 6— propior, like the propior cura of 
Ovid. Metamor. 13, 678. Bender: a more urgent fear. Some 
would connect propius with agitabat notwithstanding its remott 
position. 
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Suae quoque. His own alto^ sc as well as that of the Empire. 

DuriuSf sc. aequo. 6r. 256. R. 9. cf. 4: (xeritutj note. 

Delicti 8-nomi8, A stranger to their faults, Cf. Sil. ItaL 6, 264 : 
aoYusqne dolori. Wr. Cf. Bot Lex. Tac Dativtts, 

jpoenitentiae mitior, i. e. mitior erga poenitentiam, or fiacilior 
a?ga poenitentes. Poenitentiae dat of object 

Compositis prioribus. Having restored things to their former 
quiet state, 

Ntdlis-experifnentis, Undertaking no military expeditions Or. 
'^'Castrorum, Cf. 5, note. 

Comitate-tenuit, ** Retained the province by a popular manner 
of administering the government." Ky. — Curandi. Note, H. 1, 62. 

Jgnoscere, Properly not to notice, hence to view toith indulgence^ 
to indulge in. 

Vitiis blandientibits. The reference is to the luxurious atMt v^ 
ciotts pleasures of the Romans, which enervated the Britons, c£ 21, 
at close, where the idea is brought out more fully. 

Cum-lasciviret. Cum'^sinee. Hence the subj. 

Precario, Cf note, 6. 44. — Jfoar, cf. note 4. 

Velut pacti implies a tacit compact It was understood between 
them, that the army were to enjoy their liberty ; the general, his 
life. Supply sunt with pacti. Dod. and Wr. supply essent ; but 
they read h^ec for et before seditio contrary to the best MSS^ 

JSt seditio. Et'^and so. Al. haec seditio. 

Stetit. Not stopped, out stood, as in our phrase : stood them in 
&• much. So Ovid : Multo sanguine — ^victoria stetit. And T. Hisi 
8, 53 : Majore damno— veteres civium discordias reipublicae stetisse. 
Render: cost no blood. Dr. 

Petidantia. Insubordination. — Nin quod, but^ cf. 6. 

Bolanus, If the reader wishes to know more of the officers 
named in this chapter, for Turpilianus, see Ann. 14, 89. His. 1, 6 ; 
Trebellius, His. 1, 60 ; Bolanus^ Ann. 16, 8. His. 2, 65. 79. 

Caritatem — atictoritatis. "Had conciliated affection as a substi- 
tute for authority." Ky. 

XVIL Recuperavit. Al. reciperavit. The two forms are written 
indisGiiminately in the MSS. The word may express either the re- 
covery of what was lost, or the restoration to health of what was 
diseased. Either would make a good sense here. Cf. chap. 5 ; also 
Cic. PhiL 14, 13: republica recuperata. Or. rendevs acquired again, 
BO. what had previously belonged, as it were, to him, rather than to 
the bad emperors who had preceded him. 
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PetUiua Cerialis. C£ note, 8. — Brigantum. Cf. H. 8, 45 ; Ami 
12, 82. Their territory embraced Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
limcashire, Durham and Yorkshire. 

Aut victoria aut hello^ L e. either received their suhmission after 
the victory^ or involved them in the calamities of war. AtU-aut 
generally advei*8ative=either— or on the contrary. Vel-vel only 
disjunctive^whether — or. Cf. note on vel-vel, G. 15. 

Alteri/us, Another, than Julius Frontinus, L e. by implication. 
one different from him, leas brave and great, Ct His. 2, 90 : tan> 
quam apud alterius civitatis senatum; 3, 18, note. Alius is the 
word usually appropriated to express this idea. Alter generally 
implies a resemblance between contrasted objects. See Freund* 
adv. 

Obruisset-sustinuit. These words primarily refer to physical 
enei^es, and are exactly counterpart>-»crtMA6<2-«i«^am«(£ 

Q^anium licebat limits vir magnxAS : as great a man, ds it was 
permitted him to be, restricted as he was in his resources, perhaps 
by the parsimony of the Emperor. On Julius Frontinus, cf. H. 4^ 
89. He was the friend of Pliny the Younger (Plin. Ep. 9, 19) and 
therefore probably of Tacitus. His books on Stratagems, and on 
the Aqueducts, of Rome are still extant — Super, over and above^ 
L e. besides, 

XVIII. Agentem, sc. excubias or stationem»=stationed in, c£-^ 
Hifl^-4!?-;~o opiaB , qna c-L ugduni agebani Ala, Ct note, H. 1, 54. 

Ordovicum civitas. Situated over %ain8t the Island Mon^ 
DOi*th of the Silures^ L e. in the northern part of what is now 
Wales, 

Ad-i}erterentur. Were turning themselves (middle sense) towards, 
L e. looking to or for. Occasionem, An opportunity, sc. to attack 
the Romans in their security. AL uierentur. 

Quibus-erat. 27iey who mshed for war, 'Greek idiom for qui 
bellum volebant See Kiihner*s Greek Gram. 284, 10, c, cf. His. 8^ 
48 : volentibus fuit^ etc., and note, ibid. In Latin, the idiom oo- 
curs chiefly in Sallust and T. See Z. 420. 

Ac-opperiri. Al. aut by conjecture. But ac^^ac tamen, and 
yet, Ct Ann. 1, 86 : exauctorari — ac retineri svh vexillo, 

Transvecta, Al. transacta. Cf His. 2, 76 : abiit et trantveetym 
ut tempus. Only T. uses the word in reference to time. 

i\rKmert-»cohortes or manipuli, cf His. 1, 6: multi numeri. 
This use of the word is post-Augustan. Cf note, His. 1, 6. 

Tarda et contraria. In appos. with the foregoing 
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Hrcuiiatances calculated to retard and oppose him in commencing 
war. 

Plerisquef sc of the inferior officers. They thought it best that 
those parts of the country, whose fidelity was questionable {euspectd) 
should be secured by garrisons (cuatodirt). JPotiue is an adj. and 
goes with videbatur=^t seemed preferable. 

Legionum vexiUie. Some underatand this of yeteran soldiery 
who had served out their time (twenty years), but were still sut 
vexillU (not dismissed). So R. and W. Others of parts of thf 
legions detached for a season sub ye^dllis (under separate standards) 
So Gronoyius. The word seems to be used in both sensea Set 
note, H. I, 81. 

In aequvm. Into the plain. Aequus^ prim, leyel, hence aeqnoi;. 
sea. 

Erexit aciem. Led his troops up the steep. So Hia 3, 71: tti 
gunt aciem per adyersum collem. y*--- / i^." • . -v > vx V/ • 

Ac-ceteris. And that according as the first enterprises went (cf. 
note, 5 : cessit\ would he the terror in the rest of his engagements. 
G£ H. 2, 20 : gnarus, ut initia belli provenissentf famam in cetera fore. 
AL fore universa, 

Possessione. Taking possession, cf. 14. A possiderCf L e. occu- 
pare, non a possidire^ quod est occupatum tenere. Bit. For the 
abl. without a, cf H. 2, 79 : Syria renieans. 

Ut in dttbiis consiliiSf sc fieri solet Generals are not apt to be 
prepared beforehand for enterprises^ not contemplated atall iu their 
* original plans. 

Qui^expectabant. Who were looking out for {ex and specto) a 
fleet, for ships, in a word for the sea, i e. nayal preparations in 
general, instead of an attack by land. The language is highly 
rhetorical. — Orediderint. Liyy, Nepos and Tacitus use the petf. 
Bubj. after tU, denoting a consequence, when a single, specific past 
act is expressed ; when a repeated or continued action, the imp. 
Bubj. Most writers use the imp. in both cases. See Gr. 258 ; Z. 
616 ; also Z. 504, Note, and note H. 1, 24 : dedeHt. -^.^ ' ' ^*' - ^^ ^^• 
i>titC^ Officiorum ambitum. ** Complim£nts of office." Ky. "^ ' ■•'•■'' 

Placuisset. Subj. cf. note, \\i ut quos. 

JExpeditionemr-continuisse. He did not call it a campaign or a 
fdctcry to have kept the conquered in subjection. 

Jjaureatis bc litteris. It was customary to communicate the 
news of victory to the Emperor and Senate, by lettera bound with 
\my leaves, cf liv. 5, 28 : litterae a Postumio laureatae sequuntuc 
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"Without litterae, it occurs only here. Or. So in H. 8, 77. T 
avoids the technical expression and employs the word laureOy seldom 
used in this sense. 

JHssirmdatione, C£ note, 6. — AeatimantibuSy cf. aestimanti, 
11. The aspiring, and especially the vain, may learn from this 
passage a lesson of great practical value. Compare also ( 8, at 
the close. 

XIX Aliena experimenter The experience of others. 

Nihil. Ellipsis of agere (which is inserted without MS. authority 
in the common editions). So Cic PhiL 1, 2 : Nihil per senatum, 
etc Cf. 6. 19 : adhuc^ note. 

A scire, aL accire. To receive into regvlar service. The reference 
is to the transfer of soldiers from the raw recruits to the legions. 
So W. followed by Dr. R. and W. The next clause implies^ t))at 
he took care to receive into the service none but the best men 
{optimum qttemque\ whom he deemed trusttoorthy {fidissimum) just 
in proportion as they were good. This use of two superlatives 
mutually related to each other, the former with quisque, is frequent 
in Latin and resembles the English use of two comparatives: the 
better, the more trustworthy. CI Z. 710, b. ; also note, 8: promp- 
tissmus quisque. 

JExsequix^ltumre. A sense peculiar to the later Latin. Cic and 
Coes. use persequi. For a similar use of the word in the expreadon 
of a similar sentiment, see Suet Jul. 67 : Delicta neque observabat 
omnia neque pro modo exsequebatur. Compare our word exB- 
cute. And mark the sentiment^ as a maxim in the science of gov- 
ernment 

Severitatem eommodare, W, with Dr. and B. make this an 
example of zeugma. And in its ordinary acceptation (I c in the 
sense to give) the word eommodare certainly applies only to veniam, 
and not to severitatem. But eommodare in its primary signification 
means to adapt; and in this sense, it suits both of its adjuncts: Jle 
adapted (awarded) pardon to small offences, severe punishment to 
great ones. So Wt, For the series of infinitives^ c£ notea^ 6 : noaci, 
etc ; 6. 80 : praeponere, etc 

Nee poena — contentus esse. Nor was he always content vtithpfwnr 
ishment, but oftener with repentance. Mere punishment without 
reformation did not satisfy him ; reformation without punishment 
satisfied him better. See Dod. in loc Here too some have aalled 
in the aid of zeugma. 
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Attetionem.- AL exactionem. The fonner is the reading of the 
greater part of the MSS. and the later German editions. Atictianem 
tributorum refers to the increased tribute exacted by Vesp. c£ 
Sue ton. Vesp. 16 : attxisse tributa proyiuciis, nonnullis et 
duplicasae. 

Munerum. IhUies^ burdens. — Circummns, C£ note, 2 : ezpulfi% 
etc, and 11 : amissa virtute. 

Namque-cogeharUur. The best version we can give of this ob- 
acnre passage is as follows : For they were compelled in mockery to 
tit by the closed granaries and to buy com needlessly (beyond what 
was necessary, cf. note on tUtro, G. 28, when they had enough of 
their own) and to sell it at a fixed price (prescribed by the pur- 
chasers). It has been made a question, whether the granaries of the 
Britons^ or those of the Romans are here meant Dod., Dr. and R. 
advocate the former opinion ; Walch, Wr., Or., and Rit the latter 
According to the former view, the Britons were often obliged to 
buy com of the Romans, because they were forbidden to use their 
own, to supply themselves and their families ; according to the lat- 
ter, because they were required (as explained below) to carry their 
contributions to a quarter so distant from their own granaries^ that 
they were fain to buy the corn rather at some nearer warehouse of 
the Romans. The selling at a fixed price is equally intelligible on 
either supposition. Or. following the best MSS. reads ludere pretio, 
which Rit has amended into eolludere pretio. Ultro may well 
enough be rendered moreover or ewen^ thus giving emphasis to 
efMte, 

Jhvortia itinerum* Bye roads, explained by avia, as longinquitas 
is by remota. The object of requiring the people to convey their 
contributions to such distant and inconvenient points^ was to com- 
pel them to buy of the Romans, or to pay almost any sum of money 
to avoid compliance. The reader of Cic. will remember in illustra- 
tion of this whole passage, the various arts to which Yerres is said 
to have had recourse to enrich himself at the expense of the people 
of his province (Cic in Yer. 8, 72, and 82), such as refusing to accept 
the contributions they brought, obliging them to buy of him at his 
own price, requiring them to carry supplies to points most distant 
and difficult of access, ut vecturae diffieultate ad quam vellent aesti- 
nuUionern pervenirent. 

Omnibus, sc et incolis et militibus; patida, sc praefectis aut 
publicanis. Br. 

JDonee-fieret, The subj. here denotes a purpose or object in 
9 
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view, and liieretore follows donee according to the role. Gr. 208^ 
4; Z. 575. Tacitus however always expresses a repeated past 
action after donee by the imp. subj. Cf. note, 37 : affectavere ; H. 
1, 13. 35. 

XX Statim, Emphatic, like cv^vs, Cf Thucyd. 2, 47: to3 
^^povs €vdhs apxofifyov: at the vert/ beginning of summer. So 
in § 3. 

Intolerantia, al. tolerantia^ but without MS. authority. Incuria 
is negligence. Inlolerantia is insufferable arrogance, severity^ in a 
word intolerance. So Cic. : superbia atque intolerantia. 

Quae^imebatur. And no wonder, since ubi solitudinem fiidunt. 
paeem appellant^ 80. 

MultuSj al. militum. MtUtua in the recent editions MtUtus:^ 
frequens, cf. Sal. Jug. 84 : multus ac ferox in^tare. — Modeatiam-dia- 
*ecto8. These words are antithetic, though one is abstract and the other 
concrete. The whole clause may be literally rendered thus : ever 
present in the line of inarch^ he commended good order {discipline), 
the disorderly he restrained. 

Popvlaretw, sc. A. Qttominus, that not^^but: but he ravaged 
their country by unexpected invasions. 

Irritamenta. Inducements.-^'Pacis. Ang, to ox for peace. 

Ex aequo egerant, lit had acted (lived) on an equality, i. e. had 
maintained their independence, cf. His. 4, 64: aut ex aequo agetis 
aut aliis imperitabitis. 

Iram posuere. Cf. Hor. Ars Poet : et iram colUgit ao panii 
temere. See also G. 27 : ponunt dolorem, etc 

Ut-4rdnsierit. The clause is obscure. The best that can b« 
made of it is this: they were encompassed by forts and garrisons with 
so much skill and care that no part of Britain hitherto new went aver 
(to the enemy) toith impunity piterally imattacked). For the mean- 
ing of nova, cf. 22. For transierit, cf. transitio, H. 2, 99 ; 3, 61 ; 
and Freund, sub v. This is Walther*s interpretation. I^ with 
Emesti, Dr. and some others^ we might suppose a sic, ita or tarn to 
be understood with illacessita, we might obtain perhaps a better 
sense, viz. came over (to the Romans) with so little annoyance (from 
the enemy). In the last edition a meaning was attached to transierit 
(remained, sc unattacked), for which I now find no sufficient 
authority. Among the many amendments, which have been sug 
gested, the easiest and best is that of Susius, followed by Wexiue^ 
Diibner, Or. and Bit, viz. placing Illacessita transiit at the begin' 
ning of the next chapter. But this does violence not only to MSL 
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authority, bnt to Latin usage in making the adyerb u^, 8o as, as, 
follow taiita. In such a connection, ut must be a conjanctionoi 
80 that, that. See Freund sub v. For the per/, subj. of. note, 18 : 
crediderint. 

Praesidiis castellisqice. Gordon, in his Itinerarium Septentrio- 
nale, found more remains of Roman works in that part of Britain 
here referred to, than in any other portion of the Island. 

XXI. Ut-a88U€8cerent. In order that they might become habi- 
ttuUed, etc. — In bella faciles. Easily inclined to wars. Cf. Ann. 14, 4: 
facili ad gaitdia. AL in bello^ belloy and in bellum. — Otio. See note, 
11: otio. — Privaiim, As a private individital; pMice, by public 
authority^ and of course from the public treasury, ct note G. 39 : 
publice. — Jam vero. Moreover, cf G. 14, note. 

Anteferre, Wr. takes this word in its primary sens^— bear 
before, L e. carry beyond : he carried (advanced) the native talents 
of the Britons beyond the learning of the Gauls, But there is no 
authority for such a use of the word, when followed by the ace 
and dat It is doubtless used in its more ordinary sense ; and the 
preference which A expressed for the genius of the Britons over the 
learning of the Gauls, stimulated them to greater exertions. It is 
somewhat curious to observe thus early that mutual emulation and 
jealousy, which has marked the whole history of Britain and France. 
The national vanity of La Bletterie is sorely wounded by this re- 
mark of T. See his note in loco, also Murphy's. — Toga, C£ note 
on togatos, 9. 

Ut-concupiscerent. U't=so that, denoting a consequence. The 
verb here denotes a continued or habitual state of mind. Hence 
the imp. subj. Cf note, 18 : crediderit, 

Discessum, sc a patrum moribus ad vitia varia. Dr. 

Delenimenta^^iUa^ quibus animi leniuntur. Dr. Charms, blan- 
dishments, Ct H. 1, 77. The word is not found in Cic. or Caes. 

JBumanitas. Civilization, refinement. Compare the professor- 
ships of humanity in European Universities. 

Pars servitutis. For the sentiment, cf His. 4, 64 : voluptatibua^ 
quibus Roman i plus ad versus subjectos, quam armis valent Cum 
tfimtDhile, although. Hence the subj. 

XXIL Tertius-aainus. 2%ird campaign, 

Taum, The Frith of Tay. — Nationibus. Here synonymous with 
gentes ; sometimes less comprehensive, cf note, G. 2. 

Pactione a/i fv>ga, Al. aurfuga^ but without authority. Then 
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are but ttoo distinct clauses marked by atU-atU: either taken hg 
aasaiUt or abandoned by eapitvlation andfiight, 

Nam-firmabantur, This clause assigns a reason^ why the Ro- 
mans were able to make fi'equent^ sorties (crebrae eruptiones), viz. 
supplies of provision so abundant, as to be proof against blockade. 

Moras obsidionis. A protracted siege^ or blockade, 

Annuis copiia. Supplies for a year. This is the primary sig- 
nification of annuus ; that of our word anntud is secondary. 

Jntrepida-praesidio=hibeTDSL quieta ac tuta ab hostibus. Fac. 
and For. — IrHtis, baffled. Seldom applied to persons by prose 
writers. Cf. H. 4, 32. 

Pefisare. R. remarks a peculiar fondness in T. for the (.se of 
the simple verb instead of the compound, e. g. tni^sa for omissa, 
sistens for resbtens, fiammare for inflammare, etc So here pensare 
mmicompensare. C£ 12: trahunturt note. 

ArviduSf sc. laudis-=per aviditatem laudis et gloriaa. K: A. 
never in his eagerness for glory arrogated to himself the honor of 
the achievements of others. — Seu-seu. Every one, whether centurion 
or proofed (commander of a legion, cf. note, H. 1, 82.), was sure to 
have in him an impartial witness to his deeds. 

Acerbior, cf. note on durius, 16. — Apud quosdafns=a quibnsdam. 

Secretum et silerUium. Reserve and silence. So "W. and Ky. 
But R. and Dr. : private interviews (to be summoned to which by 
some commanded was alarming), and neglect of the\ustuil saluta- 
tions in public (which was also often a token of displeasure on the 
part of a superior officer). The former is the more simple and 
obvious^ though it must be confessed that the latter is favored by 
the usuB loquendi of T., in regard especially to secretum, d 99 ; 
Ann. 8, 8, where secreto is opposed to palam ; and Hia 4, 49 : in- 
ocrtum, quoniam secreto eorum nemo adfmt. 

XXIIL Obtir^ndis. Securing possession of. — Paieretur^ sol 
terminum inveniri. — In ipsa Brit In the very rwiture or stmcture 
of the island, as described in the sequel. See Or. in loc 

dota et Bodotria. Frith of Clyde and Frith of Forth. 

Hevectaey i. e. the natural current being driven back by the tide 
from the sea on either side. Angusto-spatio. It is now cut across 
by a ship canal. 

Propior fiin«««*«peninBula on the south side of the Friths^ c£ 
note on sinus G. 1, and 29. Sinus refers particularly to the curved 
border on this side the aestuaries. .This border (wherever the firitfai 
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were bo narrow as to require it), as well as the narrow isthmiii% 
was occupied and secured (tenebatur) by garrisons. 

XXIV. JVawtf prima. The first Roman ship that ever visited 
those shores. So Br., Dr., etc T/ie foremast ship, sc, A. himself, 
followed by others in a line. So Ritter. Wr., and some others under- 
fetand it of a voyage from Rome^ where they suppose him to have 
passed the winter, and whence he crossed over to Britain by the 
tttrliest vessel in the spring. W. and R. make prima equivalent to 
an adv. and render: crossing over for the first time by ship. Or, 
also makes prima>=tum primum^ 

Copiis. Here troops with their equipment8»--/brc«*, cf. 8 : majo- 
ribus copiis. — Medio sita lying between, not midway between. E, 
— /« spemr-formidinem. More with the hope of invading Ireland, 
than through fear of invasion by the Irish. — Valentissimam partem, 
yiz. Gaul, Spain and Britain. 

Miscuerit The subj. here denotes the aim or purpose of the 
projector : it would have done so in his view. 

Invicem-^'-wi adj. miUiLal. — Nostri maris. The Mediterranean. 

JDifferunt : in melius. The authorities differ greatly as to the 
reading, the pointing and the interpretation of this passage. Some 
copies omit in. Others insert nee before it Some place the pause 
before in melius^ others after. Some read differt, others differunt. 
Nee in melius would perhaps give the better sense. But the read- 
ing is purely conjectural. I have given that, which, on the whole^ 
seems to rest on the best authority, and to make the best sense. 
The sense is: the soil, climate, dsc., do not differ much from those 
of Britain. But that the harbors and entrances to the country are 
better (lit differ for the better, differre in melius), is ascertained 
through the m^ium of the merchants, who resort thither for trade 
(for Ireland had not yet^ like Britain, been explored by a Roman 
army). So Wr. and Dod. On in melius, see note H. 1, 18. Or. and 
Kit make the comparison thus: the harbors and entrances are 
better known, than the soil, climate, &e. The common interpreta- 
tion is: the harbors, <&c, of Ireland are better knpwn, than those 
of Britain. But neither of these interpretations accounts for the 
position of melius ; and the last is in itself utterly incredible. 

Ex eo, sc. A. Pass, and Dr. understand it of the Irish chie( and 
infer that T. had been in Brit But A. is the subject of the next 
sentence without the repetition of his name, as it would have been 
npMited, if this sentence referred to another. 
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XXy. Amplexits. Some supply bellOf as in lY : bello amplezuSi 
But better : embracing in his plan of operations^ L e. extending 
his operations to those tribes. 

Hostilis exercitus, Al. hostili ezercitu. But hostilis exercitus in 
the MSS. aud earliest editions. — Infesta is here active : hostile in- 
roads of the enemy's forces. 

In partem virium^ For^ i. e. as a part of his force. 

Impelleretur^ was borne on with rapid and resistless power. 
y Profufidor-adversa. Cf. note, 6 : inania honoris. 

Mixti copiis et laetitia. Uniting tJ^r stores atid their pleasuteB, 
i e. their respective means of entertainment. For mixti., c£ 4: 
locum-mixtum. For copiis in this sense, 22: annuis copiis. For 
the other sense, viz. forces, 24: copiis, note. 

Hine-hincx^on this side — on that. C£ note 6. 14: illum'-illam, 
— Victtis. Al. auciiis. 

Ad manus et arma. Ang. to arms. 

Oppitgnasse depends on fama. Their preparations were great 
Biimor as usual (uti mos, etc.) represented them still greater; for 
the rumor went abroad, that the Caledonians had commenced offenr 
sive operations {oppugnasse vitro). — Casiella adorti is the means by 
which they metum addiderant, i. e. had inspired additional fear. 

Pluribtts agml^dbits. In several divisions. Accordingly it is 
added : diviso et ipse, A. himself also, i e. as well as the Britons^ 
having divided, etc 

Agmen (from ago), properly a body of men on the march.— 
Exercittts, under military drill (exerceo.) 

XXYL Quod iM, etc. Whe9i this toas known, etc Latin 
writers, as well as Greek, generally link theii* sentences^ chapters^ 
<&c, more closely together, than English. Hence we are often 
obliged to render their relative by our demonstrative. See Z. 803. 
Ubi, here adv. of time, as in 20, 88, et passim. 

Certabant. Kot fought with the enemy, but vied with each 
other. So below: uti'oque-certante. Hence followed by de gloria^ 
not pro gloria, which some would substitute for it : secure for (in 
regard to) safety, tliey vied with each other in respwt to (or tn) 
glory. With pro salute, et His. 4, 58 : pro me securior. 

Erupere. Sallied forth, sc from the camp. 

Utroque exercitu. Each of the two Homan armies. 

Quod. 01 12, note. — Debellatvm, lit the war would have beea 
fought cut, i. e. ended. 
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XjlviI. Oujus refers to victoria in the previous section (ct quod 
26, note) : inspirited hy the consciousness and the glory of this victory, 

Modo catttL Compare the sentiment with 25 : specie pruden- 
tium, etc 

Arte-^ati, al. arte usos rati by conjetture. But T. is fond of 
fciich ellipses: The Britons, thinking it was not by superior bravery, 
btU by favoring circumstances (on the part of the Romans) and the 
skill of their commander (sc. that they had been defeated). Rit. 
reads superati, 

Utrimque, Both the Romans and the Britons ; the Romans ex- 
cited by their victory, the Britons by their coetibus ac sacrificiis. 

Discessum. They separated, viz. after the battle and at the 
dose of the campaign. 

XXVIII. Cohors Usipiorum. See same story. Bio Caas. 66, 
20. 

Adactis. Forced on board, — Hemigante^^'gVLheTnaXite, to avoid 
sameness, with gubernatoribus, Br. R. supposes that having but 
one pilot left^ only the vessel on which he sailed was rowed, while 
the othera were towed by it ; and this rowing under his direction is 
ascribed to him. Some MSS. and many editions read remigrante, 
which some translate : making his escape, and others connect with 
interfectis, and suppose that he also was slain in trying to bring back 
his boat to shore. Whether we read remigante or remigrante, the 
signification of either is unusual. 

Praevelvebantur. Sailed along the coast ^n sight of land). 

Inopiae is governed by eo, which is the old dat-«to such a 
degree. — Ad extremum^Kit last. ^- s -■': 

Vescerentur followed by the ace. Gr. 246, 1. R. 1 ; Z. 466. For 
the imp. subj. c£ note 21 : vir-concupiscerent, 

Amissis-navibus. This is regarded by some as proof that all 
the steersmen were slain or escaped. Dr. answers^ that it may refer 
only t^ tbe ttoo ships that were without steersmen. 

Suevis. A people of Northern Germany (G. 88, seq.) whither, 
after having circumnavigated Britain, the Usipii came. — Mbx, stUh 
sequently, some having escaped the Suevi 

Per commercia. In trade, c£ same in 89. 

Nostram ripam. The Gallic bank of the Rhine, which was the 
border of the Roman Empire, cf. G. passim. 

Qyos-indidumr-illustravit. Whom the account of so wonderful 
ftn adventure rendered illustrious. The rule would require the 
mbj. Gr. 264> 6, Z. 561. ''-'■ - ' '0/ ' 
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XXIX. Initto (lestatMf i. e. in the beginning of the next Bom* 
mer (the '/th campaign, c£ 25: aestate^ qtui sextwn^ etc), as the 
whole history shows. See especially proximo anfio, 84. Hence the 
propriety of commencing a new section here. The common editions 
begin it below : J^t/wr, etc 

Pleriqne. Cf. note on it; 1. — Fortium virorum. Military 
men. 

Amhitiose^ mth affected fortitude^ ttmeally. — ^^wnM-i—oontra, on 
the contrary^ showing the antith. betw^een amhitioie and per Icanenta, 
— Per lamentOf cf. 6 : per caritatem. — Igitur^ cf. 18, note. 

Quae-faceret'^Vit ea faceret. Gr. 264^ 6 ; Z. 567. 

Incertum is explained by pluribui tods. Render : general alarm, 
— Expedito^-'^me impedimentis, armis solis instmoto. Fac and For. 
— Montem Grampium, Now Grampian hills. 

Crudor-tenecttLS. Cf. Virg. Aen. 6, 804 : sed cruda deo yiridisqne 
senectus. Crudits is rarely found in this sense except in the poets. 
Crudua properly— bloody (cruor^ eruidua) ; hence the snccessiye 
significations, raw, unripe, fresh, vigorous. — Sua diecoro— ^praemia ob 
yirtutem bellicam aecepta. K Any and all badges of distinction, 
especially in arms, Wr., Or. and Dod. 

XXX. Causae bellL Explained by universi servitt^is experte$ 
below, to be the defence of their liberties. In like manner, nostram 
necessitatem is explained by ntdlae ultra terrae : there is no retreat 
for us, etc — Animus. Confidence. 

Proeliumr-arma. T. has a passion for pairs of words» especially 
nouns, of kindred signification. See examples in Index to His- 
tories ; and in this chapter, spem ac subsidiwm ; reeessus €ic sinus ; 
obsequium ac modestiam. 

Priores pugnae^ sc in which the Caledonians took no part— 
Pugnae is here, by a figure put for the combatants themselves; who 
are represented as looking to the Caledonians, as a kind of corps 
de reserve, or last resource. 

Eo. For that reason. The best things are always kept guarded 
and concealed in the penetralia. There may also be a reference to 
a fact stated by Caesar (B. G. 5, 12), that the inhabitants of thi> 
interior were aborigines, while those on the coast were immigrantsL 

Terrarum-extremx>8. The remotest of men and last of freemen, 
— Recessta—fama£. Our very remoteness and obscurity. This la 
the most common and perhaps the most simple translation, making 
sintts yomoei-Bseclusion in respect to fame. Perhaps, however, it 
accords as well with the usual signification of the words; and better 
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witli the connexion and spirit of the speech, to take sinvM famae in 
the sense, retreat of glory, or gloruma retreat So "Wr. His inter* 
pretation of the passage and its connexion is as follows : ovr very 
remoteness and our glorious retreat have guarded us till this day, 
BiU now the furthest extremity of Brit, is laid open (L e. our retreat 
is no longer a safeguard) ; arid every thing unknown is esteemed great 
(L e. this safeguard also is removed — ^the Romans in our midst no 
longer magnify our strength). Bit encloses the clause in brackets, 
as a gloss. He renders sinus famaef bosom of fame, &me being per- 
sonified as a goddess. R., Dr., Or. vaaik&famae dative after defmdii 
■ehas kept hack from fam£. 

Bed nulla jam,*^iQ. But now all the above grounds of confi- 
dence — our remoteness, our gloiy, our greatness magnified by the 
imagination of our enemies, from the very fact that we were un- 
known to them — all these are removed ; we have none behind us 
to fall back upon, as our countrymen in former battles have leaned 
upon us — and we are reduced to the necessity of self-defence and 
self-reliance. The sed seems to be antithetic to the whole as far 
back as priores pugnae; whereas nunc is opposed only to the 
clause which immediately precedes it, and constitutes an antithem 
within an antithesis. 

InfestioreSf sc quam fiuctus et saxa. 

Effugeris, 01 note G. 19: non invenerit ; also saiiaverit just 
below. 

M mare. Et^^so, Of. note, G. 11. 

Opes atqtte inopianu Abs. for conc>=rich and poor nations. 

Falsis nominibus is by some connected with rapere. But better 
ynHh. appellant. They call things by false iiames,yiz. plund^, em^t 
pire; and desolation, peace. ^y-'^"- >*«-«'•'.•«*--'•:-■'•''.'' Tc/f;-'^./ *<" /•'•''.. ,. 

XXXL ^nno»»>annonam, yearly produce, at G. 14: exp^cfare "'^i- 

annum. So often in the Poets. — Infrumentam. For supplies. The 
reading of this clause is much disputed. The text follows that of 
W. and R. and is approved by Freund. For the meaning of 
.X ' egerunt, cf. praedam egesserint, H. 8, 88. 

8ilvi»-emuniendi»=^yi\^ per silvas et paludes muniendis. R 

Semel. Once for all, G. 19. — Emit, sc tributis pendendis; 
paseit, sc. frumento praebendo. K 

Portus, quibus exercendis. W. and Br. explain this of collecting 
revenue at the ports (i. e. farming them), a thing unknown U> the 
••rly Britons; Wr. of rowing, servile labor. Why not refer it to 
4m instruction, or impro^em^ent of harbors f By rendering exerew/^ 
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dUf working^ improving^ we make it applicable alike to harbor^ 
mines and fields. — Reaervemur. Subj. in a relative clause denoting 
a purpose. Gr. 264, 6 ; Z. 667. 

Potuere, Observe the ind., where we use the potential It is 
especially frequent with |)0.<}8i<m, debeo^ <&c Z. 518, and 619. 
Nonne implies an affirmative answer. Z. 862. 
hi poenitentiam, aL in praesentiam. The general idea is essen- 
tially the same with either reading. JVb» in praesenHam'-'''4tot to 
obtain our freedom for the present merely, Non in poenitentiam^ 
not ahout to obtain our freedom merely to regret t7, L e. in such a 
manner as the Brigantes, who forthwith lost it by their soeordia. 
XXXIL iVisi fii^nisi forte, cf. note, G. 2 : iSai si patria. 
Pudet dictu. The supine after pudet is found only here. Quin- 
tilian^ however has pudendum dictu. Ct Or. in loc ; and Z. 441. 
443.'' 

Commendentf etc Although they give up their blood to (L e, 
shed it in support of) a foreign tyrant. — Tamen is antithetie 
to licet: although they give, yet longer enemies^ than slaves (ot 
Rome). 

Metua-est. It is fear and terror (sc that keep them in subjec- 
tion), teeak bonds of affection. 

Pemoveris-desierinf. Fut. pert Ct note, G. 23 : indulseris. 
Nvllor-aut alia. Some of the Roman soldiers had lost all attach- 
ment to country and could not be said to have any country ; othei's 
had one, but it was not Britain, it was far away. 

Ne terreat. The third person of the imperative is for the most 
part avoided in ordinary language ; and the pres. subj. is used in 
its stead. Z. 529, Note. 

Nostras manuSf . e. those ready to join us and aid our Brraa, 
viz. (as he goes on to say), the Gauls and Germans, as well as the 
Britons now in the Roman ranks. — Tam^[uam;'''just m (tamr-quam), 
Dod. renders, just as certainly as. 

Vacua. — Destitute of soldiers. — Senum, sc veterani et emeriti. 
Cf. note, 15. Aegra^^isaffected CI H. 2, 86. 

Jlic duXf etc. Pfere a general^ here an army (sc the Roman, 
awaits you) ; there trilmtes, mines, <&c (and you must conquer the 
former or endure the latter — ^these are your only alternatives). 

In hoc campo est. Depends on this battle fields — T. has laid out 
all his strength on this speech. It can hardly be matched for mar- 
tial force and sententious brevity. It breathes, as it should in th« 
mouth of a Briton, an indomitable spirit of liberfy, and remindi 
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lOB, in many features, of the concentrated and fiery eloquence, which 
has so often roused our American Indians to defend their altars and 
revenge their wrongs. 

XXXIIL Ui liarharis moris. AL et barbari moris. But com- 
pare 89 : ut Domitiano moris erat; His. 1, 15 : ut moris est Supply 
est here : as is tlie custom of (lit to) barbarians, Z. 448. 

Agmindf sc conspiciebantur. — Procursu is the means by which 
the gleam of armor was brought into view. 

Ades, sc Britannorum. The Roman army was still within the 
camp, cf. munimentis coercitum^ below 

Coercitum -» qui coerceri potest The part used in the sense 
of a verbal. S(ymon8tratics, G. 81, which, Freund says, is Tacitean. 
The perl part pass, with negative prefix in often takes this sense. 
Z. 828. Cf note, His. 5, 7 : inexhaustum, 

Octavus annits. This was Agricola^s seventh summer in Britain. 
See note 29 : initio aestatis. But it being now later in the season, 
than when he entered Britain, he was now enteiing on his eighth 
year. Cf Rit in loa 

Virtttte-Jiomani. By the valor and favoring atispices of the 
Roman Empire, War was formerly carried on auspiciis JPopuli 
Rom. But after Augustus, auspiciis Imperatoris or Imperii Rom. 

JSxpeditionibtts-proeliis. These words denote the time of poeni- 
tuit {in or during so many, etc) — Patientia and labore are abL 
after opus. 

Terminos. Ace after egressi (Gr. 288. R. 1) : having transeendea 
the limits. Cf Z. 387. 

Fama, rumore. Synonyms. Also castris, armis. Cf note, 30. 

Votor-aperto. Your vows and your valor now have free scope (are 
In the open field), cf note 1 : in aperto. 

In frontem. Antith. to fugientibus. Hence «- progredien- 
tibus. 

Hodie. To-<Uiyf i. e. in our present circumstances of prosperity. 
Wt. 

Nec-fuerit. Nor mil it have been ingloriouSy sc. when the thing 
shall have been done and men shall look back upon our achieve- 
ments. The fut perf is appropriate to such a conception. 

Naturae Jine. Cf note, G. 45: illuc usque natura. 

XXXIV. Eortarer. JAt^r&ilyf I unxuld be exfiorting you. TheuM 
of the imperf subj. in hypothetical sentences, where we should use 
a plup. (I would have exhorted you), is frequent both in Greek and 
LAtiD, even when it denotes a complete past action, c£ Z. 525b 
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When the action is not complete, as here, the Latin form is at onet 
more lively and more exact than the English. — Proximo anno 
This same expression may signify either the next year, or the last 
year. Here of course : the last year^ referring to the battle de< 
scribed in 26, cf. also note 29 : Initio aeatcUis. 

Furto noctit. Cf Virg. Aen. 9, 897 : fraude noctis. 

Contra mere. Mush forth to meet, penetrantihus, etc. R. and 
Wr. take ruere for perf 3d pL instead of ruerunty since T. uses the 
form in ere much more than that in erunt, Rit makes it inf. after 
9olet understood, or rather implied in pelluntur, which^p«//t tolent, 

Quos-quod Whom, as to the fact that you have at length found 
(it is not because) they have taken a stand, hut they have been over- 
taken. Of. Wr. and Or. in loc On depreh^nsi, c€ note, 7. On 
quod— as to this, that, see examples in Freimd, or in any Lex- 
icon. 

NovissimMe-^estigiis. The extremity of their circumMcmees, and 
their bodies (motionless) with terror have brought them to a stand 
for battle on this spot, etc One MS. reads novissime and omits 
adem^ which reading is followed in the common editions. 

Extremo metu is to be closely connected with corporcu For the 
sense oidefixere, cf Ann. 13, 6: pavore defixis. 

Ederetis. Subj. cf. Gr. 264, 1 ; Z. 656, a. 

Transigite cum expeditionibusf^^iie expeditiones. Dr. Cf G. 
19 : cum spe-transigitur, note. 

Quinquaginta annis. So many years, it might be said to be in 
round numbers, though actually somewhat less than fifty yeara^ 
since the dominion of Rome was first established in Britain under 
the Emperor Claudius. Cf. 13, supra. — ^The speech of A. is not 
equal to that of Galgacus. He had not so good a cause. He could 
not appeal to the sacred principles of justice and liberty, to the love 
of home and household gods. But he makes the best of a bad cause. 
The speech is worthy of a Roman commander, and touches with 
masterly skill all those chords in a Roman soldier's breast, that were 
never touched in vain. 

XXXy. Et'^oth. Both while he was speaking and after he 
had ceased, the soldiers manifested their ardor, etc. 

Instinctos. Cf. note 16 : instinctl 

Aciem firmarent'^eLQ\ejn. firmam facerent^ of which use there are 
examples not only in T., but in Liv. Br. The auxiliary toot formed 
or made up (not merely strengthened) the centre, — Affundereniwr 
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Were attached tc^Pro vallo. On i/ie rampart^ properly od th« 
fore part of it Ct note, H. 1. 29.'^'' - ^ ' * '^ . //• ^ ^, ^/ 

Ingens-^ectu. In app. with legioneastetere, 

Bellantif sc Agricolae. Al. bellandl 

In speciem, C£ in suam famam, 8, and in jactationem, 5. 

Aequo. Supply consisteret to correspond with ineurgeret 
Zeugma. Cf. note, 18 : in aequum. 

Media campi. The intervening parte of the plains sc. between 
the two armies. — Covinarius is found only in T. Ciwtnani-"the 
essedarii of Caesar. Cot^dus erat currus Belgarum, a quibus eum 
Britanni acceperant Dr. 

Pedes. Nom. sing, in app. with subject of constitit. 

XXXVL Ingentilme gladiis^ etc So below: parva ecuta^ etc 
The small shield and broad sword of the Highlanders. 

Donee-cohortattte est. C£ note, G. 87 : affectavere. — Batavorum 
eohortes. AL tres-eohories. But the number is not specified in the 
best MSS. In the Histories, eight cohorts of Batavians are often men- 
tioned as constituting the auxiliaries of the I4th legion, which waa 
now in Britain. See Rit in loc"3^ 

Ad mucronea. The Britons were accustomed to fight with the 
edge of the sword, and cut and hew the enemy. The Romans, on 
the contrary, made use of the point. Of course in a close engage- 
ment^ they would have greatly the advantage. Br. — Ad mantie. 
* The opposite of eminue^ L e. a cloee engayemeni. The same thing is 
expressed below by complexum armorum. 

In aperto pugnam. Literally a fight in the open field, i. e. a 
reg%dar pitched battle^ which with its compact masses would be less 
&vorable to the lai^e swords of the Britons, than a battle on 
ground uncleared of thickets and forests. Al. in arto, 

Miecerey ferire^ etc A series of inf. denoting a rapid succession 
of events, cf. note, 6: noscere-nosci ; 6. 30: praeponere. 

Equitum turmaey sc Britannorum. The word turmae is appli- 
cable to such a cavalry as- theirs, cf. Ann. 14, 34: Britannorum 
oopiae passim per catervas et turmae exsultabant. Br. Ky. and 
others here understand it of the Roman cavalry. But R. Br. and 
Wr. apply it to tiie Britons, and with reason, as we shall see below, 
and as we might infer indeed from its dose connexion with covinarii, 
for the covinarii were cei*tainly Britons. 

Pediium prodioy hoetiwm. agminihun. These also both refer to 
fbe Btitone, The covinarii were interspersed among their own 
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infiintry, and, as the Romans advanced, became entangled with 
them. This is disputed. But the small number of Romans slain in 
the whole battle is alone enough to show, that ifieir cavalry was 
not routed, nor their infantry broken in upon by the chariots of the 
enemy. Moreover, how could T. properly use the word hostium of 
his own countrymen ? 

MinimequCy etc This is one passage, among a few in T., which 
IS so manifestly corrupt that no sense can be made of it, as it stands 
in th^ MSS. The reading given in the text ia the simplest of all the 
conjectural readings that have been proposed. It is jhat of Br. and 
£., and is followed by the common editions. Cavalry took a large 
part in the battle. But the battle wore little the aspect of an 
equestrian fight; for the Britons, after maintaining tlieir position 
with difficulty for some time, were at length swept away by the 
bodies (the mere uncontrolled bodies) of the horses — ^in E^ort^ the 
riders had no control over horses or chariots, which rushed on with- 
out drivers obliquely athwart, or directly through the lines^ as their 
fears severally impelled them ; all which was in marked contrast tc 
a Roman's idea of a regular battle of cavalry. 

XXXVII. Vacui, Free from apprehension. 

Ni. Cf. note 4 : ni. — Svhita belli. Unexpected emergencies aris- 
ing in the course of the battle. Cf. 6 : inania honoris, 

Grande et atrox spectaculum^ etc See a similar desciiption in 
Sal. Jug. 101. The series of infinitives and the omission of the con-^ 
nectives (asyndeton) make the succession of events very rapid and 
animated. Compare the jfamous veni, vid% vid, of Caesar. 

Prout-erat, According to their different natural disposition, 
L e. the timidf though armed^ turned their backs before inferior 
numbers; while the bravCy though unarmed, m^t death in the 
face, 

Praestare terga is an expression found only in T. 

Et cUiquando, etc Et'^^ac tamen. And yet (notwithstanding 
the flight of crowds and the passive de^^th of some as above) somt' 
times to the conquered also there was anger and bravery. The 
language is Virgilian, cf. Aen. 2, 36*7. 

Quod, Cf. note 12. — Ni frequens-flduciam f<^et. "Had not A., 
who was everywhere present, caused some strong and lightly eqnip- 
ped cohorts to encompass the ground, while part of the cavalry 
having dismounted, made their way through the thickets, and part 
on hoi*8eback scoured the open woods, some disaster would haye 

povoeeded from this ezcees of confidence." "Kj, 

.' ■ ' ' • . * 
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XXXYm. GcnuKo praedagrue laeta, C£ nute, G. 7 : eiboa ei 
kortamin€L Observe also the juxtaposition of tempettate and fauna 
in this same chapter. 

Separare, sc. consilia, i. e. they sometimes cu:t in concert, some* 
times provide only for their individual safety, 

Pignorum. Cf note G. 7 : pignora — Saevisse, Laid violent 
hands, "This picture of rage and despair, of tenderness, fiuy, 
and the tumult of contending passions, has all the fine touches 
of a master who has studied human nature." M.uv.^^ecreti'^ 
desertl * ' 

Ubi, When, cf. 26. Its direct influence extends to nequibat, 
and with its clause, it expresses the reason why A. di«w off his 
forces into the country of the HorestL — Spargi helium — diyersis 
lociS) vel diviso exercitu, vel yagando helium geri. K 

Secundor-fama, favored hy the weather and the glory of their 
past achievements (lit the weather and f&me following them, secunda 
""Sequunda^) 

TVutulensem portum. Some port^ now unknown, probably near ^. 
the mouth of the Tay or tliis Forth. Unde qualifies lecto, E. With 
redierat a corresponding adv. denoting whither, is to be supplied : 
whence it had set sail, and whither, after haying surveyed all the 
nearest coast of Britain, it had now returned, ffad returned, i e. 
prior to entering the port ; the action of redierat, was prior to that 
of tenuit. Hence plup. Proximo, nearest, sc. to the scene of Agri- 
cola's operations, l e. the whole northern coast from the Forth to 
the Clyde and back again. This was all that was necessary to 
prove Britain to be an island (cf. chap. 10), the southern coast 
haying been previously explored. 

XXXIX. Actum. Al. auctum, a conjecture of Lipsius. Actum 
m^ruUed of, reported — Moris erat. Gr. 211, R. 8, 8; Z. 448, 
K 1. 

Falsumr-triumphvm, He had returned without so much aa 
seeing the enemy (Dio Case. 67, 4); and yet he bought slaves^ 
dressed them in German style, had their hair stained red (G. 4: 
rutilae comae) and left long, so as to resemble Germans^ and then 
marched in triumph into Rome with his train of pretended cap- 
tives I Caligula had done the same before him. Suet Calig. 47. 

Pormarentur, Subj. in a relative clause denoting a purpose 
(quorum^-'=ut eorum), Gr. 264, 1 ; Z. 567. 

Stvdior-acta. Lawyers and politicians^ all public men, had b«en 
gagged and sUenced by Domitian. 
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AliuM. Another than the Emperor. — Oceuparet'^re-oceupyf at 
aslo rob him of it 

Utcumque. Somehow, possibly, perhaps. Other things perhapi 
were more easily concealed; but the,merit of a good commander wom 
an imperial prerogative, 

Qtwdquesatiattis, And what was a proof of some cruel pur- 
pose, 'wholly absorbed* in his retirement (where he never plotted any 
thing but mischief and where in early life he is said to have 
amused himself with killing flies. Suet Bom. S). CI Plin. 
Panegyr. 48: nee unquam ex solitudine sua prodeuntem, nisi ut 
Bolitudinem jfaceret The whole passage in Pliny is a graphic pic- 
ture of the same tyrant^ the workings of whose heart are here so 
laid bare by the pen of Pliny's friend Tacitus. Secreto-satiatus 
may also be translated : satisfied with his own secret, i. e. keeping to 
himself his cherished hatred and jealousy. — Latiguesceret Subj. 
after donee, Cf. note, G. 87 : affectavere, ^ 

Reponere odium^ See lexicon under repono for this phrase. 

Impetua-exercitus, Until the freshyuss of his glory, and his 
popularity with the army sliould gradually decline, 

JEtiam turn obtinebat, i. e. he was still in possession of the 
government, and of courae in command of the army, in Britain. 

XL. TViumphalia ornamenttL Not a real triumph, which 
from the reign of Augustus was conceded only to the Emperor or 
the princes of the Imperial Family ; but tiinmphal insignia, such 
as the corona^ laurea, toga praetexta, tunica palmata, sella cunUis, 
Ac Dr. 

Jllustris statuae. Called laureata, Ann. 4, 28; triumphalis. 
His. 1. 79. 

Quidquid datur. Besides the omamenta above mentioned, sacri* 
fices and thanksgivings were offered in the name of the victoriouB 
commander. Dr. 

Addique. Al. additque. Addique is tb« reading of the MSSw 
and old editions. And it suits better the genios of Dom. ; he did 
not express the opinionem himself for it was not his real intention, 
but he ordered some one to put it in circulation 4s if from him, 
that he might have the credit of it and yet not bA bound by it— ' 
Destinari, sc by Domitian. 

Majoribus reservatam, ^6K;ort&t<« »- illustrioribu^ Syria was 
the richest province in the Empire, and the praefectship of it th« 
moet honorable office. 
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Ex seeretioribus miniateriis. One of his private seeretariea, or 
etm/idential agents. 

Codicillos, Under the Emperors this word is used to denote an 
imperial letter or diploma. Properly a billet, diminutive of codex, 
tablet (— »caW«?ar, trunk of a tree). 

Syria dabatur. Syiia was one of the Provmcea^ that were at 
the disposal of the Emperor. 

JEx ingenio prindpis. In accordance mth (of ex, G. 7) the (dis- 
simulating) geniibs or policy of JDomiHan. The design, if not real, 
at least imputed to him, was to withdraw Agricola from his pro- 
vince and his troops at all events, by the offer of the best province 
in the Empire if neett be ; but that object having been secured by 
Agricola*s voluntary retirement, the oflfer, and even the ordinary 
civilities of life, especially oflBcial life, were deemed unnecessary. 
Compare this with the concluding sentence of the preceding 
chapter. 

Celebritate et frequenJtia. Hendiadys : By the number of diS' 
Unguis f led men who might go out to meet him (and escort him into 
the city). 

Q^cto-«salutatione. Dr. — Brevi oscidoy lit a hasty Idss^scold 
and formal salutation. The kiss was a common mode of salutation 
among the Romans, in the age of the Emperors. See Becker's 
Gallus, p. 64. 

Turbae servientium. The usual and diaraoteristic associates^ 
as well as attendants of Domitian. A severe cut» though quite in- 
cidental and very concise. 

Otiosos, Antith. to militare. Men in civil life, cf. note on 
^io, 11. 

Otium auxit. Augere otium— sequi altissimum otium. Dr. 

Pent<2«a— inwardly, i. e. sincerely, zealously. So R. But Dr.— > 
proraus^ omnino, valde. — CtUtu modicus. Simple in dress, of. note 
on dUtus, G. 6. — Comitatus, passive, so used by Cic also. — Uho avt 
altero. One or two. 

Per ambitionem=^ex vitae splendore et numeroso comitatu. Br. 
cf. note on ambitio, G. 27. 

Quaererent-^nterpretarentur. Many inquired (with wonder) 
into the reputation (of a man so unassuming), and few explained or 
ujtderstood (the true reason of his humble manner of life). Inter* 
pretarentur, not famam but the facts above mentioned, and th« 
necessity A. was imder of living as he did. — Viso aspectoque. On 
9eeing him and directing their atteiUion particularly to him. 
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XTJ. Orimen'''publie accusation, — Querela-^private complaini. 
— Princepa, gloria^ genits. Supply, as a predicate, causa perieuli ; 
these were tlie causes that put A's life in jeopardy. 

Militares viri»-duces. So Corbulo is called, Ann. 15, 26. 

Expugnati et capti. Defeated and taken captivCf For. and Fac 
Properly expvgnare is said of a fortress or city. But ix iroKtopKuu in 
Greek is used in the same way, of persons. Compai*e expugnati* 
praeaidiiSf 16, note. The wars particularly referred -to are those 
against Decebalus^ leader of the Dacians, which lasted four years 
and in which Moesia also was invaded by the Bacians, and several 
Roman armies with their commanders were lost (Suet Bom. 6.) ; 
and that of the Pannonian legions against the'<jrerman tribes of the 
Marcomanni and the Quadi (Dion, 67, 7). 

Hibernis-duhitatum^ i. e. the enemy not only met them on the 
river banks^ which formed the borders of the empire, but attacked 
the winter quarters of their troops^ and threatened to take away 
the territory they had already acquired. 

FuneribuSy ec. militarium virorum. — Cladibtts, sc cohortiumu 
Dr. 

Amore et fide. Out of affection and fidelity (sc. to their im- 
perial master). — Malignitate et livore. Out of envy and hatred (sc 
towards A.). 

Pronum deterioribus. Inclined to the worse measures, or it may 
be, to the worse advisers. 

In ipsam-agebatur^'iJXYito gloria aucta^ simulque pemicies ae- 
celerata. W. * 

XLII. Asiae et Africae, He drew lota, which he should have^ 
both being put into the lot. — Proconsulatum. See H. 1, 49. note^ on 
proconsuL A. had already been consul, 9. 

Sortiretur. In which he would, or such that he nmst, obtain by 
lot, etc Cf. Gr. 264, 1 ; Z. 658. 

Occiso Civica. Ct Suet Dom. 10: complures senatores, et in 
his aliquot consulares, interemit, ex quibus Oivicam Cerealem in 
ipso Asiae proconsulatiL 

iVcc Agricolae-^xemplum, A warning was not wanting to A, 
(to avoid the dangerous post) ; nor a precedent to Dom, (for dispos- 
ing of A. in the same way if he accepted the office). 

Iturusne esset, Subj. cf Gr 265 ; Z. 562. — Interrogarent Gr, 
264, 6 ; Z. 661. 

In-excusatione. In urging his request (before Dom.) to be ex 
cused. 
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Paratus nmulatione, AL simulationi Furnished with deceit, 
etrmedt as it were, toith hypocrisy. 

In arrogantiam composittis. Assuming a prtmd demeanor, 

BeneHcii invidiOy lit tlie odium of such a kindness^'So odious a 
favor. The idea is, he did not blush to let A. return thanks for a 
signal injury, as if it were a real kindness. "A refinement of 
cruelty not unfrequently practised by the worat Roman Emperoi-a." 
Ky. The- only peculiarity in the case of Dom. was, the unblush- 
ing impudence with which he perpetrated the wrong; c£ 45. See 
A fine commentary on this passage in Sen. de Bene! 4^ 17 : Quis 
est^ qui non beneficus videri velit ? qui non inter scelera «t injurias 
opinionem bonitatis affectet? yelit quoque iis videri benefidum 
dedissCj quos laesit? gratias itaque agi sibi ab his^ quos afflixere, 
paiiuntur. 

Solarium^ Properly salt-money, i. e. a small allowance to the 
soldiers for the purchase of salt Cf. clavarium^ H. 3, 60, note. But 
after Augustus, ofiicial pay, salary. 

Ne-emisse. That he might not appear to have purchased a 
compliance mth his virtual prohibition (viz. of A.*s accepting the 
proconsulship). 

Proprium. humaniy etc. Mark the sentiment 

Irrevocabilior. More implacable. Found in this sense only in 
T. Cf. Bot Lex. Tac. 

niidta. Unlawful, I e. forbidden by the powers that be. Ex- 
plained by contumacia and inani jactatione libertaiis above. T. is 
animadverting upon the conduct of ceilain stoics and republicans^ 
who obtruded their opinions upon those in power, and coveted the 
glory of martyrdom. 

Eo-excedere. Beach the same height of distinction. JEh. 
Old dat c£ eo inopiae 28, note. ^ JExcedere, lit come out to^ 
arrive at. Of Val. Max. 5, 6, 4 : ad summum imperii fastigium 
excessit. 

Per abrupta. " Through abrupt and dangerous paths." Ky. 

AmUtiosa morte, L e. morte ultro adita captandae gloriae causa 
apud posteros. For. and Fac. 

XLIII. LuctuosuSy afflictive^ is stronger than tristis^ sad. 

Vulgus, The lower classes, the ignorant and indolent rahble.-^ 
Popvlus. The common people, tradesmen^ mechanics^ and the likei 
Hence, aliud agens, which implies that they were too busy with 
something else of a private nature, to give much attention to publia 
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tffidrs or the conoems of their neighbors. — Papultts and vulfftts arc 
brought together in a dmilar way, Dial, do Clar. Orat Y : Yulgua 
quoque imperitum et tunicatus hie populns^ etc 

NobiB-atutim, I should not dare to affirm that we (the friends ot 
A.) found any conclusive proof that he was poisoned. — Ceterum, 
But, This implies that the circamsftantial evidence, which he goes 
on to specify, ^K>nYinced the writer and his friends^ as well as the 
public, that poison administered by direction of Dom., was really 
the means of hastening A. out of the world. Dion Oassius expressly 
affiiTna^ that he was poisoned, 66, 20. 

Principatus, The imperial government in general, L e. former 
Emperors. 

Momenta ipsa deficientis, Mach successive stage of his decline. 
Ipsa is omitted in the common editions. But it rests on good 
authority and it adds to the significance of the clause : the very 
moments^ as it were, were reported to Dom. 

Per dispositos cursores. Dom. appears not to have been at 
Rome at this time, but in the Alban Villa (c£ 45), or somewhere 
else. 

Constabat. That was an admitted point, about which there was 
entire agreem/mt {con and sto), 

Animo vtdtuque. Hendiadys: he toore in his countenance an 
expression of heartfelt grief, 

Securus odiu Now, that A. was dead, Dom. had nothing to 
fear in regard to the object of his Jiatred^ or the gratification of his 
hate. Odii, Gen. of the respect — Qui-dissimutaret Qui^^alis, 
utf hence the subj. Gr. 264, 1 ; Z. 558. 

Zecto testamento. When A.^s toill was read, 

Honore judicioque. As if a mmrk of honor and esteem. £. says^-* 
judicio honorifico. — Piissimae, devoted, affectionate. 

Malum principem. It was custoraarv for rich men at Rome, who 
were anxious to secure any of their pronerty to their heirs^ to be- 
queath a part of their estates to bad emperors in order to secure 
the remainder from their rapacity. 

This and several preceding sections present a most graphic out- 
line of the life and times of Dom., the more to be prized, because 
the full picture, which T. doubtless drew of him in thA Hiatonesi i# 
lost. The Histories and the Annals are a vast portrait gallecv foB 
of such pictures drawn to the life. 

XLTV. yatus-excessit The dates assigned for A.'s birtlx an^ 
ieath, do not agree with the age ascribed to him. They may b# 
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harmonized in either of two ways, each of which has its advocates^ 
by reading primum instead of tertiunif or, which is perhaps a more 
probable amendment^ since it only alters the relative position of the 
two characters, by reading LIV instead of LVL 

Quod sL And if, noio if. — Hahitum. Personal appearance^ c£ 
G. 6. 

Decentior guam sublimior. Well proportionedf rather than 
tall. R. 

Nihil mettts. Nothing to inspire fear in his countenance. 
Antith. to gratia-supererat : kindness of expression rather prevailed. 
Bo Gr. and R. For this sense of metttSy see note G. 2 : ob metum. 
Bod. distinguishes between vtUtxiS and oriSy making the former refer 
more to the eyes (as if from volvoy the rolling of the eye), to which 
it belongs to express anger and fierceness ; the latter to the mouth, 
which is more expressive of kindness. 

St vera bona. T. has here in mind the distinction made by 
philosophers, particularly the Stoics, between the virtues, whid* 
they called the only real good, and the gifts of fortune, which they 
declared to be indifferent — M-et, bothr-and, marks the distinction 
more strongly. 

Considari. Having attained to tlie rank of consul (the summit 
of a Roman's ambition) and having been honored toith triumphal 
insignia. AL consularibus. But consvlari has the better autho- 
rity and makes the better sense. 

Medio-aetatis. We should hardly say so of a man dying at 
56. But in Dial, de Clar. Orat, T. speaks of 120 years^ as uniua 
hominis aetas. 

Impleverat. Had enjoyed to the full. 

Opibus-^ontigerant. Great riches he did not desire; a respected' 
hie property it toas his good fortune to possess^ c£ 6 : medio rationis 
atque abundantiae. AL non contigerant But considerable pro- 
pei-ty is implied in the circumstances attending his will, 48, also 
in his not asking the usual salary, 42. Dion Cass staysv however, 
(66, 20.x t^^^ -^ spent his last days in want» as well as in disgrace. 
For another explanation of gaudebat, cf n. G. 5. 

Quod-ominabatur. Quod is omitted in the common editions, 
But it is found in the MSS. And it may be explained on the 
principle of Zeugma, by supplying with durare and videre a verb 
implied mgrande solatium ttdit thus: though (sicutt) it wovld have 
been a great gratification to A. to behold the dawn of this auspiciou9 
age and tee Trajan Mnperor, of which he expressed in my hearing 
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m 9ori of prophetic antieipoHon and denre, yet (iia), etc "Dioh 
Caafiios affirms (69, 12), that hj auguries the elevation of Trajan to 
the throne was foretold, as early as A. IT. C. 844^ i. e. two yeara 
before the death of A. The reference to Trajan here, as in 8, 
marks clearly the date of the composition, c£ note^ S : augeatque 
Trajanus. 

Spiramenta. Breathmg-BpellSj L e. intervals to recover and 
take breath in. The word is found only in poetry and post-Augus- 
tan prose, and, in the expressive sense in which it is here used, only 
in Ammian. Marc 29, 1. See Or. and Freund. 

Velut una ictu. The commentators illustrate the force of this 
expression by reference to Caligula's wish (Vid. Sen. de lira. S, 19), 
that the Roman people had but one neck, ut scelera sua in unvm 
ictum et unum diem cogeret 

XLV. Non vidit Bid not see, as he would have done, had he 
lived a few years longer. This passage resembles Cic de Orat 8, 2, 
8, too closely to be mere coincidence. Imitator tamen, id quod uni 
Tacito contigit, auctore suo praestantior. Rit 

ConstUarium, Rhen. collects from Suet the names of several 
victims of Dom.'s displeasure, who had been consuls. 

Jfeminarum. Pliny has preserved the names of several of this 
list — Gratilla, wife of Rusticus, Arria, wife of Thrasea^ Fannia, 
daughter of Thrasea and betrothed to Helvidius. Their husbands 
will be remembered as having been mentioned in 1 and 2. 

Cams Metius. An infiEimous informer, cf. Plin. Epist 7, 19 ; Juv. 
1, 86; Mai-t 12, 26, 6. 

Censebatur. Was honored^ ironicc Genseri est aestimari, sive 
existimationem consequi. Dr. 

Uttd-^uietoria, He had occasioned the death of but one innocent 
victim. — Adhuc, Up to the death of A., cf G. 38 : adhuc, note. 

Albanam arcer^. A favorite retreat of Bom. (situated at the 
foot of the Alban Mounts about seventeen miles from Rome), where 
he sometimes convened the Senate, and held his court with its troop 
of informers, cf note, 43 : cursores. Rit in loc suggests^ that by 
the use of arcem instead of palatium^ T. means to represent Bomi* 
tian as shutting himself up, like many tyrants^ in a fortified castle^ 
and thence sending forth the emissaries of his jealousy and cruelty. 

Sententia. His voice, his sentiment expressed in council before 
Bom. — Intra Albanam arcern^ i e. privately, not publicly, as after- 
Wards at Rome 
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MeisalinL Fuit inter principes adulatores ot delatores. Dr. c£ 
Plin. Epiflt 4, 22; Juv. 4, 113, seq. 

Massa Behiua. Primus inter pares of Bomitian's tools. He 
began his career under Vesp. c£ His. 4, 60. He was afterwards 
impeached and condenmed at the instance of the Province of Bae- 
tica, Pliny and Senecio advocates for the impeachment^ Plin. Epist 
7, 83 ; 8, 4 ; 6, 29. — Jam turn. At that very time on trial, not merely 
already at that time, Ct Hand's Tursel. 3, 113. 

Nostra^ sc of the Senate, of which T. was a member, though 
abroad at the time. Helvidius was arrested in the sen/ite house, ct 
Plin. Ep. 9, 13. This was Helvidius the son, who was put to death 
by Dom. (Suet 10), as his father was by Vesp. (Suet 15). 

Visus. AL divisus. Ft«M««=specie8, adspectus, "Wr. — Perfudit, 
2ieugma. . Underatand in the first clause horrore perfudit (Dr.) or 
probro affecit (K) : the spectacle of Mauricus and Rustieus (hurried 
away, the one to exile, the other to death), fUled us with horror; 
toe were stained by the innocent blood of Senecio, Of Rusticus and 
Senecio, see 2, note. Of Mauricus, see Plin. Ep. 4^ 22 : quo viro 
nihil firmius, nihil verius. Also Plin. Ep. 8, 11. 

ViderCy sc Domitianum. — Aspici, sc a Domitiano. For differ- 
ence in the signification in these words^ cf. 40: viso aspectoque, 
note. 

Suspiria-subscriberentur. When <nvr sighs (of sympathy with 
the condemned) were registered against us (by spies and informers^ 
as a ground of accusation before the Emperor). 

Rubor, Redness, referring to the complexion of Dom., which 
was such as to conceal a blush, c£ Suet Dom. 18: yultu ruboris 
pleno. 

Opportunitate mortis. An expression of Tic, in the similar 
passage above cited (de Orat 8, L f), touching the death of Crassus. ^^ /^ ' 

Pro virili portione, lit for one man's share, referring primarily 
to pecuniary assessments. Here : for thy part — so far as thou toa^t 
concerned A. died with a calmness which would scarcely admit 
of the supposition, that he felt himself to be a victim of poison and 
imperial jealousy. 

Filiaque ejus. The apostrophe is here dropped to be resumed 
at opthne parentuni. So the MSS. For they read ^us here, and 
amissus est below. Rhenanus omitted ejus, and wrote es for nt ; 
and he has been followed in the common editions since. 

C<mditione, By the circumstance, or by virtue of our long 
abienoe. T. and his wife had parted with A. four yean befor« 
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hit death, and had been absent from Rome ever siaoe^ where or 
why does not appear. 

Superftuire. Cf. mperest, G. 6, note. 

XLVL Sapientibus. Cf. sapienfiae professoribtUf 2, note. — Te 
immortcUibus lavdihis. I feel constrained to recur to the reading 
of Lipsios and Ritter, it is so much more spirited than quam tern- 
poralibus. Potiua manifestly should refer back to Ittgeri and 
plangi. The comparison contained in the more common reading 10 
unccdled for in the connection, and of little significance in itsclt 
The MSS. read temporalibuB lattdibita without guam and this may 
be more easily resolved into te immortalibus^ than quant can be 
supplied. — Similitudine, AL aemulatione. For such a use of 
fiimilitudo, ct Cic Tusc Quaest 1, 46, 110: quorum (sc Curii, 
Fabiicii, Scipionum, etc), mmilitudinem aliquam qui arripuerit^ eto. 

JDecoremus. Ennius (cited by Cic Tusc Q. 1, 49, 117, and de 
Senect 20, 78), uses the same word in expressing the same senti- 
ment: nemo me lacrumis decoret nee funera fletu faxit Ct also 
G. 26. 

Formam. This makes the sense so much better (than /ainam\ 
that K Dr. Wr. R. and most others have adopted it against the 
authority of the MSS. cf. fomia mentis^- below, and Cic passim. 

Intercedendum. To be prohibited. Properly said of a veto inter- 
posed by the Tribunes ; then of any prohibition. — J^on quia^^not 
tJuU^ is characteristic of late writers. It is followed by the subj. 
Z. 587, and note H. 1, 16. 

Manetf mansurumque est. CI VelL Paterc 2, 66, 6: vivit^ 
yivetque per omnem saeculorum memoriam. The periphrastic form 
(mansurum est) differs however from the futm'e {manebit), as oup 
is to remain from toill remain. See Z. 498. 

Oblivio obruetf sc for want of a historian, carent quia vote 
sacro, cf. Hor. Od. 4, 9, 26, seq. By muUos veterum^ T. means many 
ancients of real worth. So velut implies. A. is to be immortalized 
through his biographer. This is implied in narrattis et traditus. 
Ancient authora thought it not improper to express a calm conscious- 
ness of merit and a proud confidence of immortality. T. is very 
modest and delicate in the manner of intimating his expectations. 
But the sentiment of these last words is substantially the same 
with the line of Horace : Exegi monumentum acre perennius. The 
whole peroration of this Biography is one of singular beauty and 
moral elevation. Pathetic^ yet calm, rich in noble sentiments and 
animated by the purest and loftiest spirit^ it is a fit topttone to 
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ihat monument^ in respect to which T. felt so well founded an 
assiirance, which still manet mansurumque eat in animis hominwn, 
in aeternitate temporunty fama rerum. There is scarcely an edu- 
cated youth in Christendom who is not as familiar with the name 
of Agricola, as with that of .^Eneas and Ulysses. And the only 
reason why we know anything of these heroes, is the genius of their 
respective biographers. There had been other Agricolas before 
the age of Trajan, as there had been other heroes like ^^eas, and 
other wandering sages like Ulysses, before the war of Troy. But 
they found no Tacjtus, Virgil, and Homer to record their adventur- 
ous and virtuous deeds. It is the prerogative of eminent writers 
to confer immortality ; and though Alexander would prefer to be 
Achilles rather than Homer, we should have known little of hia 
achievements, had he not encouraged scholars as well as wamors^ 
and rewarded genius no less than valor. 
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Italian Text-Books. 



Ollendorff's Italian Grammars. 

PBimrART LESSONS IN LEARNING TO READ, WUITE, 
AND SPEAK THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE. Ihtboduotoxt 
TO THJS Laegss Geammab. By G. W. Geeemb. 

18mo. 288 pages. Price 63 cents. 

OIiLENI>ORFF'S NEUr METHOD OF LEARNING TO 
REAP, "WRITE, AND SPEAK THE ITALIAN LAN- 
GUAGE. With Additioms and Cobeegtions. By E. Felix Foeesti, LIi.D. 

12mo. 533 pages. Price $1 60. KEY— Price 75 cents. Separate voL 

In Ollendorff's grammars is for the first time presented a system 
by which the student can acquire a conversational knowledge of 
Italian. This will recommend them to practical students ; while at 
the same time there is no lack of rules and principles for those who 
would pursue a systematic grammatical course with the view of 
translating and writing the language. 

Prof. Greene's Introduction should be taken up by youthful 
classes, for whom it is specially designed, the more difficult parts of 
the course being left for the larger volume. 

The advanced work has been carefully revised by Prof. Foresti, 
who has made such emendations amd additions as the wants of the 
country required. In many sections the services of an Italian teacher 
cannot be obtained 5 the Ollendorff Course and Key will there sup- 
ply the want of a master in the most satisfactory manner. 

Italian Reader. 

A GOLLXCTIOV OF PlEOES IN ITALIAN PrOSX, DESIGNED AS A BbADINO-BOOX VOB 

Students of thb Italian Lanouaob. 
BY E. FELIX FORESTI, LL.D. 

12mo. 298 pages. Price $125. 

In making selections for this volume, Prof. Foresti has had re^ 
course to the modem writers of Italy rather than to the old school 
of novelists, historians, and poets ; his object being to present a 
picture of the Italian language as it is written and spoken at the 
present day. The literary taste of the compiler, and his judgment 
as an instructor, have been brought to bear with the happiest re- 
sults in this valuable Header. 



Latin Classical Works. 



Virgil's JEneid, 

WITH BXPLANATOET MOTES. 

BY HENRY S. FRIEZE, 
rsoFEnos of latin in the state uniyebsity of incmoAir. 

12mo. nioBtrated. 698 pages. $1 60. 

The appearance of this edition of Virgil's ^neid will, it is be- 
lieyed, be hailed with delight bj all classical teachers. Neither 
txpensc nor pains have been spared to clothe the great Latin epie 
in a fitting dress. The type is unusually large and distinct, and 
errors in the text, so annoying to the learner, have been carefully 
avoided. The work contains eighty-five engravings, which de^ 
lineate the usages, costumes, weapons, arts, and mythology of the 
ancients with a vividness that can be attained only by pictorial 
illustration. The great feature of this edition is the scholarly and 
judicious commentary furnished in the appended i^Totes. The au-* 
thor has here endeavored, not to show his learning, but to supply 
such practical aid as will enable the pupil to understand and appre- 
ciate what he reads. The notes are just full enough, thoroughly 
explainiog the most difficult passages, while they are not so ex- 
tended as to take all labor off the pupil's hands. Properly used, 
they cannot fail to impart an intelligent acquaintance with the 
syntax of the language. In a word, this work is comwended to 
teachers as the most elegant, accurate, interesting, and practically 
useful edition of the uEneid that has yet been published. 

From John H. Bbunneb, Pres. Mwcutsee CoO. - 
The typography, paper, and binding of Yirgirs ^neid, by Prot Freteo, are all that 
need be desired; while the learned and judicious notes appended, are veryyalaabl* 
indeed. 

From PBiNa of Pikdmont (Va.) Aoadwiy. 
I have to thank you for a copy of Prof Frieze's edition of the JBneid. I have beem 
exceedingly pleased in my examination of it The size of the t3rpe from which tha 
fcext is printed, and the faultless execution leave nothinflr to be desired in these respectai 
The adherence to a standard text throughout, increases the value of this edition. 

From D. G. Moobk, Princ. U. nigh 8. Rutland. 
The copy of Frieze's " Virgil *' forwarded to me was duly received. It is so evl- 
iently supper to any of the other editions, that I shall onhesitatingly ad<^t it iu mj 



German Text-Books. 



GEEMAU AND ESGLISH, AID ENGLISH AND GERMAN 

Pronouncing Dictionary. 

BY G. J. ADLER, A. M., 

FBOF. OF TBS OESMAN LANGUAGB AND LITEBATUEK IN THE VNIVSBSITT OF WW TOSlk 

One elegant large 8vo. vol. 1400 pages. Price $5 00. 

The aim of the distinguished author of this work has been to 
embody all the valuable results of the most recent investigations in 
a German Lexicon, which might become not only a reliable guide 
for the practical acquisition of the language, but one which would 
not forsake the student in the higher walks of his pursuits, to which 
its ti-easures would invite him. 

In the preparation of the German and English Part, the basis 
adopted has been the work of Fliigel, compiled in reality by Hei- 
mann, Feiling, and Oxenford. This was the most complete and ju- 
diciously prepared manual of the kind in England. 

The present work contains the accentuation of every German 
word, several hundred synonymes, together with a classification and 
alphabetical list of the irregular verbs, and a Dictionary of German 
abbreviations. 

The foreign words, likewise, which have not Jbeen completely 
Gennanized, and which often difier in pronunciation and inflection 
from such as are purely native, have been designated by particular 
marks. 

The vocabulary of foreign words, which now act so important a 
part, not only in scientific works, but in the best classics, reviews, 
journals, newspapers, and even in conversation, has been copiously 
supplied from the most complete and correct sources. It is believed 
that in the terminology of chemistry, mineralogy, the practical arts, 
commerce, navigation, rhetoric, grammar, mythology, philosophy, 
Ac, scarcely a word will bo found to be wanting. 

The Second or German-English Part of this volume has been 
chiefly reprinted from the work of Flugel. (The attention which 
has been paid in Germany to the preparation of English dictionaries 
for the German student has been such as to render these works 
very complete. The student, therefore, will scarcely find anything 
oLeficient in this Second Part.) 

An Abridgment of the Above. 

12mo. 844 pages. Price $2 00. 



Spanisli Dictionaiy. 



SEOANE, NEUMAN, AND BARETTI'S 

SPMISn MD MGUSH,*MD ENGLISH MD SPMISH 

Pronouncing Dictionary. 

BY MARIANO VELAZQUEZ DE LA CADENA, 

rnOF. OF THR BPANISn LANQUAOK AND LITESATT7SS IK COLUMBIA COLLEOB, N. T., A»> 
CORSSSPOMDINO M£MB£S OF THJB NATIONAL INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON. 

Large 870. 1300 pages. Neat type, fine paper, and strong binding. Price $5. 

The pronunciation of the Castilian language is so clearly set forth in 
this Dictionary, as to render it well-nigh impossible for any person who 
can read English readily, to fail of obtaining the true sounds of the 
Spanish words at sight. 

In the revision of the work, more than eight thousand words, idionis, 
and familiar phrases have been added. 

It gives in both languages the exact equivalents of the words in gen- 
eral use, both in their literal and metaphorical acceptations. 

Also, the technical terms most frequently used in the arts, in chem- 
istry, botany, medicine, and natural history, as well as nautical and 
mercantile terms and phrases — ^most of which are not found in other 
Dictionaries. 

Also many Spanish words used only in American countries which 
were formerly dependencies of Spain. 

The names of many important articles of commerce, gleaned from 
the price currents of Spanish and South American cities, are inserted for 
the benefit of the merchant, who will here find all that he needs for 
carrying on a business correspondence. 

The parts of the irregular verbs in Spanish and English are here, 
for the first time, given in full, in their alphabetical order. 

The work likewise contains a grammatical synopsis of both lan- 
guages, arranged for ready and convenient reference. 

The new and improved orthography sanctioned by the latest edition 
of the Dictionary of the Academy — now universally adopted by the 
press — is here given for the first time in a Spanish and English Dic- 
tionary. 

^ ABRIDGMENT OF VELAZQUEz's LARGE mOTIONARY, INTEJTOEI) FOR SCHOOL^ 

COLLEGES, AND TRAVELLERS. 

In T'wo Parts : I. Spanlsli-Englisli; II. Engllsli-Spanisli^ 

BY MARL^O VELAZQUEZ DE LA CADENA 
12ma 888 pages. Price $1 50. 



standard Works. 



Gesenius' Hebrew Grammar. 

SJCVKNTEENTH EDITION, WITH OOBREOTIONS AND ADDITIONS BT DB. £. BODICES. 

TRANSLATED BY T. J. CONANT, 

ntOFSSSOB OF nSBBK-W IK BOCHESTBB THEOLOGIOAL 8EUINABT, NETT TOBK. 

8vo. 361 pages. Price $8 00. 

The present edition of Gesenius' standard Hebrew Grammar has 
been carefully translated from the seventeenth German edition, re- 
cently published, after a careful revision by the learned Rodiger. In 
its present improved state, it embodies all that is known of Hebrew 
philology. 

A course of grammatical exercises, to aid the learner in acquir- 
ing and applying a knowledge of the elementary principles of reading 
and inflection, and in the analysis of forms, has been appended by 
Professor Conant. To these is added a Orestomathy, consisting of 
grammatical and exegetical notes on numerous reading-lessons 
selected from Scripture, suited to the wants of the student. Great 
pains have been taken to insure correctness in the text; andj 
throughout the whole volume, nothing calculated to facilitate the 
learner's progress has been overlooked or omitted. 

Uhlemann's Syriac Grammar. 

TSAITOLATKD FROM THB QSBICAK, 

BY ENOCH HUTCHIKSON. 

«riTH A C0XTS8B OF XXER0ISE8 IN 8YRIA0 6RAMMAB, AND A CHBESTOMATHT AND BKIW 

LBXIGON PREPAEKD BT THB TBAHSLATOB. 

8vo. 367 pages. Price $4 00. 

Uhlemann's Grammar holds the same rank in relation to the 
Syriac language that Gesenius' does to Hebrew. It is not only 
,the most accurate and comprehensive Syriac Grammar yet compiled, 
t)ut the clearest in its arrangement and explanations, and the best 
adapted to the student's wants. The translator has enhanced its 
value by the addition of copious exercises and an admirable Chresto- 
mathy. 
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Ollendorff's New Method 

or LKASNIKO TO BXAD, WBITE, AHD 8PXAK THK (FBftllAN LANdlTACUl, 

BY GEORGE J. ADLER, A. M. 

12ino. 610 pages. Frioe$125. 

KEY TO EXERCISES. Separate volame. Price 75 cents. 

The German Grammar has undergone careful revision at the 
hands of a ripe scholar, whose position has made him acquainted 
with the wants of pupils in this country. He has adapted the 
whole to their necessities, and added what seemed necessary to a 
complete development of the suhiect. 

Practical German Grammar. 

BY CHARLES EICHHORN. 

12nio. 287 pages. Price $1 86. 

Those who have used Eichhorn's Grammar commend it in the 
highest terms for the excellence of its arrangement, the simplicity 
of its rules, and the tact with which ahstruse points of grammar are 
illustrated by means of written exercises. It is the work of a 
practical teacher, who has learned by experience what the difficul- 
ties of the pupil are and how to remove them. 

Elementary German Reader. 

BY REV. L. W. HEYDENREICH, 

PBOFXSSOB OF LANQUA6E8 AT BBTHLEHSM, PA. . _« ^ 

price 75 cts. 

This is an excellent volume for beginners, combining the Ad- 
vantages of Grammar and Reader. It has received strong and cor- 
dial commendations from the best German scholars in the country: 
among whom are Prof. Schmidt, of Columbia College, N. Y. ; Wil- 
liam M. Reynolds, late Pres. of Capitol Univ., Columbus, Ohio; 
Edward H. Reichel, Principal of Nazareth Hall; W. D. Whitnsy, 
Prof, of Sanscrit and German in Yale College, &c.^ &c. 



Greek Classical Works. 



A First Greek Book and Introductory- 
Reader. 

BY PROF. A. HARKNESS, PH. D., 

or BBOWN VNITXBSITT, A1TTH0B OF *' ABNOLD^S FIBST LATIN BOOK,^ XTO, 

12mo. 276 pages. $1 00. 

This work embraces, in one small volume, the leading features 
of the author's two Latin books. It is designed to conduct the 
pupil in a series of Lessons and Exercises through the Forms and 
Syntax of the language, and to give him sufficient practice in trans- 
lating, first classified sentences and then easy connected discourses 
in the form of fables, anecdotes, and legends, to prepare him to en- 
ter with ease and success upon the consecutive study of such a 
work as the Anabasis of Xenophon. 

A Greek Grammar 

FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

BY JAMES HADLEY, 

PBOFB880B IN TALK OOLLBOI 

12nio. 866 pages. $1 50. 

Professor Hadley's long-expected Grammar is presented to the 
public in the confident belief that it will, in every respect, meet the 
wants of Academies and Colleges. It displays a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the labors of English and German critics, while 
the original researches of its author, with special reference to the 
wants of American students, impart to it a peculiar value. Its 
masterly treatment of the Greek particles, as variously construed 
with the different moods and tenses of the verb, is worthy of par^ 
ticular attention. It will be found clear in its language, accurate 
in its definitions, judicious in its arrangement, and sufficiently com- 
prehensive for all purposes, while it is free from that cumbrous ai> 
ray of details so repulsive to the student. 



Spanish Orammars. 



Ollendorft's Spanish Grammar: 

A. Nbw Method of Lbabnino to Eead, Wettb, and Speak the Spanish Lxn- 
euAGK ; WITH Practical Rules for Spanish Pronunciation, and IdoDXLS o» 
Social and Commercial Correspondence. 

BY M. VELAZQUEZ AND T. T. SIMONN]fi. 

12mo. 660 pages. Price $1.— KET to the Same. Separate voL Price 75a. 

The admirable system introduced by Ollendorff is applied in this 
Tolume to the Spanish language. Having received, from the^two 
distinguished editors to whom its supervision was iutrustedj cor- 
rections, emendations, and additions, which specially adapt it to the 
youth of this country, it is believed to embrace every possible ad- 
vantage for imparting a thorough and practical knowledge of Spanish. 
A course of systematic grammar underlies the whole 5 but its de* 
velopment is so gradual and inductive as not to weary the learner. 
Numerous examples of regular and irregular verbs are presented : 
and nothing that can expedite the pupil's progress, in the way of 
explanation and illustration, is omitted. 

Grammar of the Spanish Language; 

With a History or thb Lanouaoe and Practical Exercises. 

BY M. SCHELE DE VERE. 

12mo. 273 pages. Price $1. 

In this volume are embodied the results of many years experi- 
ence on the part of the author, as Professor of Spanish in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. It aims to impart a critical knowledge of the 
language by a systematic course of grammar, illustrated with 
appropriate exercises. The author has availed himself of the labors 
of recent grammarians and critics 5 and by condensing his* rules and 
principles and rejecting a burdensome superfluity of detail, he has 
brought the whole within comparatively small compass. By pur- 
suing this simple course, the language may be easily and quickly 
mastered, not only for conversational purposes^ but for reading it 
fluently and writing it with elegance. 



'•Get the Best." 



Webster's Quarto Dictionary. 

UNABRIDGED. SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 



PUBLISHED BY 



0. & G. MERRIAM, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
From, Daniel "Webstbb. 




I possess many Dictionaries, and of most of the learned and cultivated languages, 
ancient and modern; bat I 
never feel that I am entirely 
armed and equipped in this 
respect, without Dr. "Webster 
at command. 

From EiTFTTS Ghoatb. 

Messrs. G-. &. C. Merrlam: — Grentlemen, I have Just had the honor of receiviBf 
the neble volume in which 




70U and the great lexico&:ra- 

mplishf ' 
reviser, unite your labors to 



pher, and the accomplished 




"bid the language live." 1 
accept it with the highest 
pride and pleasure, and beg 
to adopt in its utmost 
strength and extent, the testimonial of Daniel Webster. 

From, John C. Spenckb. 
Unquestiopably the very best Dictionary of our language extant. Its great ac- 
curacy in the definition and derivation of 
words, gives it an authority that no other 
work on the subject possesses. It is con- 
stantly cited and relied on in our Courts 
of Justice, in our legislative bodies, and in 
public discussions, q& entirely conclusive. 

From, Elihtt Bueeitt. 
"Webster's great Dictionary may be regarded as bearing the same relation to the 
English language which Newton's ^''Prin- — 
cipia^' does to the sublime science 
Natural Philosophy. 



wlLi^ (S^ .pO^^^^l^^CxA^s 



From, Pebsideiit Hopkins, WtUiams CoUeffc. 
There is no American scholar who does not feel pit)ud of the labors of Dr. vvebj 
ster as the pioneer of lex- # vC,^ ^/ > ^^ y.^^'^f^ 

readily admit the great and V.— -^"^ f 

distinctive merits of his Dictionary. 

From John G. "Whittmk. 



The best and safest guide 
of the students of our lan- 
guage. 




Of the book itself I 
bear but one opinion fh>m 
all around me, and do but 
echo the universal voice in 
expressing my approval of 
its great worth, and my 
belief that it has rendered 
any further research, or 
even improvement in our 
time, unnecessary in its 
tepartment of instruction. 



From Fnz Gskknx Hallsok. 




THE SERIES COMPLETED 

PERFECTED EDITIONS 

OF 

Webfter's Dictionaries, 

FOR ^ 

OHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF EVERY GSADE, Al 
WELL AS FAMILIES AND 6ENEBAL USE. 

WEBSTER'S POCKET DICTIONABT, Diamond, 82mo. Prioee 60 ets. and 84 eto 
WEB STER'S PBIMABY SCHOOL DICTIONABY, 804 pp., 10mo. Pri«e 50et& 
WEBSTER'S COMMON SCHOOL DICTIONARY, 890 pp., 12mo. Price 75 eta. 
WEBSTER'S HIGH SCHOOL DICTIONARY, 850 pp., 12mo. Price $1 00. 
WEBSTER'S ACADEMIC DICTIONARY, 472 pp., cap 4to. Price $1 50. 
WEBSTER'S C9XJNTING-H0nS£ AND FAMILY DICTIONARY, 522 pp.. 
Imperial 12mo. Price |1 75. 

The publishers have now the pleasure of presenting the abridgments of Webster^i 
Amet'ican Dictionary in a careflilly' rcTised, greatly improved, and, as nearly as poo- 
sible, perfected form. The series Is rendered complete, and made to include a book 
)ust suited to every purpose for whica an abridgment of the complete work can be 
desired, by the introduction of two new books, viz. : The Gonmion School Dictionary 
intermediate between the Primary School and the High School; and the Counting* 
House and Family Dictionary, a much more tall and comprehensive abridgment than 
we have before offered. The other books in the series have also been most carefuUr 
revised, and the new abric^mentn prepared, by and under the direction of Prof. C. K. 
Goodrich and Mr. Wm. G. Webster, with assistance from other most competent 
sources, no pains having been spared to remove any, however slight, grounds for rea- 
sonable objection which may have existed to the books in the old form, and to render 
them as nearly perfect as possible, and yet morcworthy the high position they occupy 
as the 

STANDARD DIOTIONARIBS OF THE MfiUSH LANGUAGE, 

proved to be such by a sale many times greater than that of all other dictionaries 
published in America combined, and acknowledged such by our Courts of Justice, aa 
well as the people at lai^e. 

The old stereotype plates having been much worn by the immense numbers d 
books printed from them, the occasion has been embraced to make the very thorough 
I e vision and improvement now completed. All the books in the series are no« 
printed, therefore, on 

ENTIRELY NEW ELECTROTYPE PLATES, 

tnd are uniform in Definitions, Orthography, Orthoepy, &o. 

It is deemed unnecessary to enlarge upon the claims of these well-known stapd 
rd works. ZiteraMy thousands of testimonials to their superiority to all others art 
n the hands of the publishers, from the most eminent educational and literary mea 
n all parts of the country. From year to year their sale is steadily and rapidly in 
creasing. It is believed uiat the mere increctse in the sale of these abridgments tks 
present year, will be greater than the entire combined sale of all other Ameilois 
UictionarieSi 

PfllQIilSHCD BY MASON BROTHBRS* NEW YOBK. 
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